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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROGRAM 


PROGRAM  GOALS 


RESPONSIBLE  CITIZENSHIP  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  social  studies.  Basic  to  this  goal  is  the 
development  of  critical  thinking.  The  "responsible  citizen"  is  one  who  is  knowledgeable, 
purposeful  and  makes  responsible  choices.    Responsible  citizenship  includes: 

•  understanding  the  role,  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a  citizen  in  a  democratic  society 
and  a  citizen  in  the  global  community 

•  participating  constructively  in  the  democratic  process  by  making  rational  decisions 

•  respecting  the  dignity  and  worth  of  self  and  others. 

Citizenship  education  is  based  on  an  understanding  of  history,  geography,  economics,  other 
social  sciences  and  the  humanities  as  they  affect  the  Canadian  community  and  the  world. 
However,  knowledge  is  changing  rapidly.  These  changes  bring  into  focus  the  need  to  provide 
the  knowledge  and  skills  necessary  to  meet  the  challenges  and  keep  pace  with  an  ever- 
changing  world.  Therefore,  emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  social  studies  facts,  concepts, 
generalizations  and  skills  that  are  useful  for  lifelong  learning  and  responsible  citizenship. 


PROGRAM  OBJECTIVES 


Social  studies  is  organized  around  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives.  These  objectives 
should  not  be  addressed  separately  or  seguentially.  The  achievement  of  any  one  objective  is 
directly  related  to  the  achievement  of  another;  hence,  they  should  be  pursued  simultaneously. 
The  responsible  citizen  uses  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  acquired  in  the  school,  the 
family  and  the  community. 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES— To  be  a  responsible  citizen,  one  needs  to  be  informed  about 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  present,  and  to  be  prepared  for  the  future  by  drawing  on  history  and 
the  social  science  disciplines.  The  knowledge  objectives  should  take  into  account  the  history 
of  our  community,  the  growth  of  democratic  society,  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man, 
and  an  understanding  of  our  changing  social,  political,  technological,  and  economic 
environment. 

Knowledge  objectives  for  social  studies  topics  are  organized  through  generalizations, 
concepts  and  facts. 


Generalization — a  rule  or  principle  that 
shows  relationships  between  two  or  more 
concepts  (e.g.,  changes  in  my  community 
have  taken  place  over  time). 

Concept — an  idea  or  meaning 
represented  by  a  word,  term  or  other 
symbol  that  stands  for  a  class  or  group  of 
things  (e.g.,  community,  change, 
contribution). 

Facts — parts  of  information  that  apply  to 
specific  situations;  for  example,  specific 
statements  about  people,  things,  events  or 
ideas  (e.g.,  ways  an  individual/group  can 
contribute  to  change). 


The  pyramid  is  based  on  Jerome  Bruner's1  hierarchy  of  knowledge,  which  places  emphasis  on  the 
higher  levels  of  knowledge. 

Knowledge  is  the  information  that  a  person  acquires  through  experiences.  However,  in  a  curriculum  the 
knowledge  component  is  commonly  made  up  of  generalizations,  concepts  and  facts.  Because  social 
studies  uses  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  the  generalizations,  concepts  and  facts  are  drawn  from 
history,  geography,  economics  and  other  social  sciences.  Facts  and  generalizations  can  be  expressed 
as  statements,  but  generalizations  are  nonspecific  and  have  broad  applicability. 


Roberta  M.  Woolevcr,  Kathryn  P.  Scott.     Active  Learning  I 
Foreman  and  Company,  1988. 


Social  Studies  Promoting  Cognitive  and  Social  Growth  Scott. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES— Skills  are  taught  best  in  the  context  of  use  rather  than  in  isolation. 
While  the  skill  objectives  are  grouped  into  categories  for  organizational  purposes,  some  of 
the  skills  may  fit  into  more  than  one  category.  There  is  a  wide  variety  of  thinking  skills 
essential  to  social  studies.  These  skills  are  not  intended  to  be  developed  separately  or 
sequentially  but  are  intertwined  with  the  knowledge  and  attitude  components. 

The  ability  to  read,  listen,  view,  speak  and  write  effectively  and  the  ability  to  work  with  others 
contributes  to  the  development  of  citizens  who  are  sensitive  to  and  respect  the  views  of  others.  The 
organization  of  the  social  studies  skills  is  done  for  the  convenience  of  explanation  (refer  to  the  Skill 
Development  Chart,  pages  49-62.).  This  format  does  not  reflect  how  students  learn  or  how  they  should 
be  taught.  Both  the  categories  of  skills  and  the  skills  within  these  groupings  are  interrelated.  It  is 
expected  that  the  teacher  will  teach  them  in  an  integrated  fashion  so  that  the  interrelationships  between 
and  among  these  skills  will  be  understood  and  applied  by  the  students. 

Skill  objectives  for  social  studies  are  grouped  into  the  following  categories: 


PROCESS  SKILLS— skills  that  help  one  acquire  and  evaluate  information  and  ideas. 
Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

e.g.    -   gather  information  by  surveying  family  members 

-  make  a  chart  to  compare  traditions  of  Canadian  families 
Geography/Mapping 

e.g.    -   distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on  globes  and  maps 

-  identify  and  locate  own  community  on  a  wall  map 
Analysing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

e.g.    -   draw  conclusions  about  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 

-  examine  and  generate  alternative  solutions  to  problem  situation 
COMMUNICATION  SKILLS — skills  that  help  one  express  and  present  information  and  ideas. 

Communicating  Orally/Visually 

e.g.    -  give  a  brief  oral  presentation 

-  present  information  in  pictorial  form 
Communicating  through  Writing 

e.g.    -   summarize  information  from  a  variety  of  sources 

-  express   ideas   through    individual   and/or   cooperative    (teacher-student)    writing   of 
sentences  and/or  stories 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS— skills  that  help  one  interact  with  others 
e.g.    -   willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions 

-  work  cooperatively  with  a  partner/group 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES— The  attitude  objectives  describe  a  way  of  thinking,  feeling  or 
acting  and  are  developed  through  a  variety  of  learning  experiences  that  encompass 
knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  These  experiences  include  participation  in  specific  activities, 
the  development  of  positive  attitudes  toward  one  another,  learning  in  an  atmosphere  of  free 
and  open  inquiry,  and  the  development  of  a  feeling  of  joy  and  excitement  in  learning. 

The  development  of  the  positive  attitudes  needed  for  responsible  citizenship  is  a  gradual  and 
ongoing  process.  The  attitude  objectives  for  social  studies,  which  students  will  be 
encouraged  to  develop,  include: 

-  positive  attitudes  about  learning 

-  positive  and  realistic  attitudes  about  one's  self 

-  attitudes  of  respect,  tolerance,  and  understanding  toward  individuals,  groups  and  cultures 
in  one's  community  and  in  other  communities  (local,  regional,  national,  global) 

-  positive  attitudes  about  democracy,  including  an  appreciation  of  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
responsibilities  of  citizenship 

-  an   attitude   of   responsibility   toward   the   environment   and    community    (local,    regional, 
national,  global). 


The  thoughts  or  feelings  that  a 
person  develops  from  beliefs, 
values  and  experiences  which 
influence  behaviour  or  action. 


It  is  important  that  the  attitudes  section  of  the  curriculum  is  not  confused  with  the  values  section  of  the 
1981  Social  Studies  Curriculum.  In  the  new  program,  the  value  objectives  have  been  organized  and 
grouped  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  the  previous  structure.  In  order  to  understand  why  people  act 
the  way  they  do,  one  has  to  examine  their  underlying  reasons  for  action,  including  their  values. 
Development  of  understanding  of  values  (identification,  definitions,  descriptions)  is  incorporated  in  the 
knowledge  objectives,  and  development  of  competencies  (value  analysis,  decision  making)  is 
incorporated  in  the  skill  objectives.  The  third  section,  development  of  attitudes,  becomes  a  part  of  the 
attitude  objectives  of  the  revised  program.  The  development  of  attitudes  contributes  to  the 
development  of  essential  personal  characteristics.  The  list  of  items  contained  in  "Developing  Desirable 
Personal  Characteristics"  (Elementary  Program  of  Studies)  is  a  compilation  of  the  more  important 
attributes  which  schools  should  foster.  While  schools  are  expected  to  develop  positive  attitudes  in 
order  to  prepare  students  for  life,  social  studies,  with  its  goal  of  preparing  students  for  responsible 


citizenship,  has  a  special  role  in  developing  constructive  attitudes.  The  attitude  objectives  are  related  to 
the  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  and  are  not  intended  to  be  developed  in  isolation.  Attitude  objectives 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  instructional  process  as  a  student  progresses  through  the  grades.  The 
examples  of  attitudes  and  objectives  stated  in  the  program  of  studies  will  assist  teachers  in 
understanding  the  nature  and  purpose  of  attitude  objectives.  The  attitude  objectives  should  receive 
continuous  and  informal  evaluation.    Observation  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of  assessing  student  attitudes. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  areas  of  the  curriculum  is  values.  By  its  very  nature,  the  social  studies 
curriculum  includes  issues  which  are  often  understood  from  different  perspectives.  Canadians  consider 
certain  values  to  be  essential  to  the  well-being  of  our  society.  Such  values  as  honesty,  loyalty, 
responsibility  and  cooperation  are  examples  of  general  values  on  which  there  is  consensus.  These 
values  are  part  of  our  political  and  religious  heritage.  This  does  not  mean  that  everyone  has  the  same 
values  or  interprets  them  in  the  same  way.  Personal  values  are  those  values  that  affect  the  decision 
making  of  individuals  in  their  own  lives  and  society. 

The  teacher's  role  is  to  provide  experiences  and  design  activities  that  use  all  three  components  and 
contribute  to  the  development  of  responsible  citizenship. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  social  studies  program  objectives  are  prescribed.  They  must  be  included  in  the  planning  of 
programs  and  subsequent  classroom  instruction.  The  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  are 
closely  interrelated.  Frequently,  certain  attitudes  are  a  necessary  precondition  for  skill  development  and 
knowledge  acquisition.  The  teacher's  role  is  to  provide  experiences  and  design  activities  that  utilize  all 
three  objectives — knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes.  Skills  and  concepts  are  linked  together  in  questions 
to  guide  the  study  of  topics.  The  challenge  is  to  focus  on  thinking  as  a  central  goal  through  planned 
instruction. 


INQUIRY 


Inquiry  is  a  strategy  used  to  seek  information  about  a  question,  a  problem  or  an  issue. 


Inquiry  strategies  help  one  answer  questions,  solve  problems  and  make  decisions  using 
process,  communication  and  participation  skills.  Thinking  skills  are  developed  by  providing 
students  with  many  experiences  using  strategies  such  as  problem  solving  and  decision 
making.  The  intent  is  to  provide  many  opportunities  within  a  topic  grade  to  use  problem 
solving  and  or  decision  making  so  that  the  students  learn  the  strategies  and  then  are  able  to 
transfer  the  skills  to  their  own  lives.  Each  topic  includes  questions  that  range  from  those  that 
have  an  answer  based  on  the  available  evidence,  to  those  that  are  issues  that  need  to  be 
resolved.  A  problem  may  be  defined  as  any  situation  for  which  a  solution  is  desired.  An 
issue  may  be  defined  as  a  matter  of  interest  about  which  there  is  significant  disagreement. 
The  disagreement  can  involve  matters  of  fact,  meaning  or  values. 

Each  topic  includes  a  section  "Issues  and  Questions  for  Inquiry."  This  list  of  issues  and 
questions  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive.  The  success  of  inquiry  is  enhanced  by  selecting 
questions  and  issues  related  to  the  topic  that  are  concrete,  relevant,  meaningful,  and  of 
interest  to  students.     Issues  and  questions  can  be  teacher  or  student  generated. 


An  example  from  Topic  3B  is  given  below: 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
attitude  objectives  for  instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and  or  issues  must  be 
addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate  inquiry  strategies.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to 
adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

Why  do  communities  exchange  goods  and  services? 

Why  do  different  communities  produce  different  goods?    Provide  different  services? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services? 

Issues: 

What   factors   should   we   consider   when    buying    goods  services   from    communities    (i.e., 

distance,  cost,  availability,  need)? 

Should  communities  depend  on  each  other  for  goods  and  services? 


Issues  and  questions  may  be  investigated  using  different  inquiry  strategies.  Critical  and 
creative  thinking  may  be  encouraged  by  using  a  variety  of  inquiry  strategies  such  as  the 
problem-solving  and  decision-making  models  outlined  below.  Inquiry  calls  for  choosing  and 
blending  strategies.  Sometimes,  a  step-by-step  approach  may  be  best.  At  other  times, 
creative  thinking  skills  must  be  applied.  The  following  strategies  can  be  expanded,  modified 
or  combined  to  suit  specific  topics,  disciplinary  emphases,  resources  and  student  maturity. 


What  are  the  problem-solving  and  decision-making  strategies? 


Problem  Solving 

is  a  strategy  of  using  a  variety 

of  skills  to  determine  a*  solution 

to  a  question  or  problem. 


who,  why,  what, 
where,  when,  how 


Decision  Making 

is  a  strategy  of  using  values  and  a 

variety  of  skills  to  determine  a 

solution  to  a  problem/issue  that 

involves  a  choice  and  that  requires 

a  decision  for  action. 

should,  how  should, 
to  what  extent  should 


In  the  inquiry  strategies,  a  problem  is  defined  as  any  situation  for  which  a  solution  is  desired  and  an 
issue  is  defined  as  a  matter  of  interest  about  which  there  is  significant  disagreement.  In  a  sense, 
problem  solving  may  be  thought  of  as  "knowledge"  inquiry,  while  decision  making  is  "making  choices" 
inquiry.  Problem  solving  involves  understanding  and  explaining  the  world.  Decision  making  involves 
considering  alternatives  and  resolving  issues.  Students  are  required  to  select  the  best  course  of  action 
in  a  complex  situation. 

Examples  of  questions  which  can  be  answered  using  the  problem-solving  strategy: 
How  do  families  solve  problems? 
Why  are  there  different  services  and  facilities  for  different  people? 

Examples  of  issues  which  can  be  examined  using  the  decision-making  strategy: 
Should  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions? 

What  factors  should  be  considered  when  buying  goods/services  from  communities  (e.g.,  distance, 
cost,  availability,  need)? 


A  MODEL  FOR  PROBLEM  SOLVING         A  MODEL  FOR  DECISION  MAKING 


Understand  the  Question/Problem 

What  is  the  question/problem? 

Develop  Research  Questions  and  Procedures 

What  do  we  know? 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 


Understand  the  Issue 

What  is  the  issue/problem? 

Develop  Research  Questions  and 
Procedures 

What  do  we  know? 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 


Gather,  Organize  and  Interpret  Information 

How  can  we  organize  the  information? 


Develop  a  Conclusion/Solution 

What  have  we  learned? 


Gather,  Organize  and  Interpret 
Information 

How  can  we  organize  the  information? 

Think  of  Alternatives 

What  choices  do  we  have? 
What  are  the  disadvantages  and 
disadvantages  of  each  choice? 


Make  a  Choice 

What  is  my/our  choice? 
Why  is  this  my/our  choice? 

Take  Action  (if  feasible  and  desirable) 

What  can  we  do?    Do  it. 

Was  that  a  good  thing  to  do?   Why  or 

why  not? 

Was  this  a  good  way  to  answer  our 

problem?   Why  or  why  not? 


In  the  earlier  grades,  the  use  of  the  inquiry  strategies  is  usually  teacher  directed.    By  Grade  Three, 
students  start  to  take  responsibility  for  keeping  track  of  the  steps. 


Grade  1-2 
Grade  3-4 


Grade  5-6 


Teacher-directed  inquiry. 

Students  "start"  to  take  the  responsibility  for 

keeping  track  of  the  steps. 

Students  can  keep  track  of  the  steps  by  using  i 

checklist. 


Teachers  may  use  different  strategies  to  promote  critical  and  creative  thinking.  In  social  studies,  critical 
and  creative  thinking  are  promoted  through  problem  solving  and  decision  making.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  curriculum,  critical  and  creative  thinking  are  defined  as: 


Critical  Thinking 
The  process  of  determining  the  authenticity, 
accuracy  and  worth  of  information  or 
knowledge  claims.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
strategies  each  of  which  to  some  degree 
combines  analysis  and  evaluation. 


Creative  Thinking 
The  process  of  producing  novel  and  insightful 
approaches  and  ideas. 


Critical  thinking  is  a  process  of  analysing  and  evaluating  claims,  conclusions,  definitions,  evidence, 
beliefs  and  actions.  This  thinking  strategy  involves  the  use  of  criteria  to  make  a  judgment  about  the 
past,  present  and  future.  It  is  not  a  single  activity  or  skill.  It  may  be  involved  in,  but  is  not  synonomous 
with,  problem  solving,  decision  making  or  Bloom's  Taxonomy.  What  distinguishes  critical  thinking  from 
other  thinking  strategies  is  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  put:    to  evaluate  the  importance  of  an  idea. 

Creative  thinking  emphasizes  divergent  thinking  and  the  production  of  new  and  original  ideas.  Despite 
the  subjective  nature  of  creative  thinking,  it  is  important  for  producing  new  knowledge,  innovations  and 
artistic  expressions. 


Critical  and  creative 
thinking  are  not 
mutually  exclusive; 
rather,  they  are 
complementary. 


When  students  engage  in  problem   solving  or  decision  making,  they  are  involved   in  critical  and 
creative  thinking. 


To  ensure  that  critical  and  creative  thinking  occur,  issues  and  questions  must  be  addressed  using 
appropriate  inquiry  strategies. 


Several  models  for  students  to  chart  their 
decisions  are  provided  on  the  following 
pages.  Modify  the  models  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  your  students 
and  topic  of  study.  The  models  may  be 
completed  by  individual  students,  partners 
or  groups.  These  may  also  be  made  into 
wall  charts  for  reference  throughout  a  unit 
of  study.  Some  teachers  use  the  models 
during  the  school  year  for  resolving  class 
and  playground  problems. 


What  should  I  do  when  my  brother  makes  me  angry? 


\\& 


should  r 
/     x     rw*s' acted' 


I 


©        ©       ©     © 


Model  1:    Decision  Tree 


CHOICE  ONE 


CHOICE  TWO 


Model  2:    Decsion  Tree 


QUESTION 


CHOICE  ONE 


CHOICE  TWO 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN 


WHAT  MIGHT  HAPPEN 


MY  DECISION 


Model  3:    Decision  Clown 


ISSUE 


Circle  YES  MAYBE        NO 


Explain 


PROBLEM-SOLVING  MODEL 


DECISION-MAKING  MODEL 


Model  6  (continued) 


DECISION-MAKING  MODEL 


5 


DECISION-MAKING  MODEL 


QUESTION 


Choice  1  Choice  2 


PLUS 

MINUS 

PLUS 

MINUS 

MY  DECISION 


QUESTION 


PLUS 

MINUS 

INTERESTING 
INFORMATION 

What  do  I  think?    Why? 


i 


PROBLEM-SOLVING  AND  DECISION-MAKING  CIRCUITS 


Last  stop  on 

decision-making 

track. 


Begin  here. 


What  do  we  need 
to  know? 


Note:    Leave  the  problemobile  parked  by 
each  station.   As  you  move  through  a 
problem  or  decision  process,  have 
students  move  it  along.  They  could  have 
their  own  copies  to  draw  on. 


CONTENT 


Topics  of  Study 

The  elementary  curriculum  focusses  on  the  child 
and  his  or  her  family,  school  and  community  and 
then  goes  beyond  self  to  an  exploration  of  other 
families  and  communities.  Within  each  topic,  the 
geographic  setting  is  to  be  used  to  develop  and 
maintain  geographic  skills. 


" 


Grade  1 

Me  and  Others 

Topic  A: 
Topic  B: 
Topic  C: 

My  School 
My  Family 
Other  Canadian  Families 

Grade  2 

People  Today 

Topic  A: 
Topic  B: 
Topic  C: 

People  Nearby 
People  in  Canada 
People  in  the  World 

Grade  3 

Communities 

Topic  A: 
Topic  B: 
Topic  C: 

My  Community  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 
Communities  Need  Each  other 
Special  Communities 

Grade  4 

Alberta 

Topic  A: 
Topic  B: 
Topic  C: 

Alberta:    Its  Geography  and  People 

Alberta:    Its  People  in  History 

Alberta:    A  Comparative  Study  with  Quebec 

Young  students  have  difficulty  dealing  with  history  for  they  have  little  understanding  of  historical  time 
and  place.  But  they  can  develop  an  interest  in  and  appreciation  of  history  by  reliving  it  through  the 
study  of  people.  This  can  be  achieved  by  gathering  information  from  reference  materials  on  people  and 
related  significant  events.  Children's  literature,  especially  accounts  (factual  or  fictional)  of  children  and 
their  families  who  lived  in  the  past,  can  be  used  to  initiate  interest  or  reinforce  learning.  This  can  offer 
insights  into  the  past  in  a  way  children  enjoy.  The  introduction  to  history  in  the  elementary  grades 
should  create  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  future  research.  A  political,  chronological  history  will  be 
presented  to  the  students  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  study  of  current  affairs  adds  considerably  to  the  relevance,  interest  and  immediacy  of  the 
Social  Studies  Program.  Current  affairs  will  be  handled  as  inclusions  in  and  extensions  of 
curricular  objectives,  not  as  separate  topics  isolated  from  the  program.  This  does  not  preclude 
examination  of  events  or  issues  of  significant  local,  national  or  international  importance, 
provided  that  a  balanced  approach  that  encourages  the  goals  of  responsible  citizenship  is 
employed,  and  the  prescribed  objectives  of  the  course  are  met. 

The  primary  purpose  of  introducing  students  to  current  affairs  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  their 
community,  country  and  the  world.  In  addition  to  becoming  more  informed  citizens,  students  will  also 
be  developing  a  habit  of  paying  attention  to  news  items.  At  the  primary  level,  the  content  of  current 
affairs  should  focus  on  the  endeavours  of  individuals. 

The  following  activities/strategies  may  be  used  to  promote  the  study  of  current  affairs: 

1.  Clip  articles  from  the  local  newspapers  that  are  related  to  the  topic  of  study  or  are  of  interest  to 
students. 

Examples  of  topics  teachers  may  consider: 

Grade  One 

People  such  as  teachers,  principals,  parents,  students  or  families. 

School  and  responsibilities  related  to  school,  such  as  treatment  of  property  and  need  for  rules. 

Multicultural  activities  in  the  community,  and  families  involved  in  multicultural  activities. 

Grade  Two 

People  in  the  community  that  help  meet  needs  by  providing  services. 

People  involved  in  cooperative  projects  to  help  others. 

People  in  different  Canadian  or  world  communities,  and  how  they  meet  some  of  their  needs. 

Grade  Three 

People  in  the  history  of  the  community. 

Changes  in  the  community  e.g.,  physical. 

People  who  contribute  to  the  community. 

Examples  of  how  we  are  linked  to  other  communities  through  the  exchange  of  goods  and 

services. 

Examples  of  people  who  belong  to  or  live  in  a  culturally  distinctive  community. 

2.  Articles  may  be  rewritten  on  chart  paper  using  the  language  of  the  student.  Accompanying  pictures 
may  be  added.  These  can  be  used  as  a  springboard  to  discussions  and  the  examination  of 
problems. 

3.  Tape  record  articles  in  the  language  of  the  learner.  This  could  become  part  of  a  learning  centre. 
Questions  could  be  posted  regarding  current  affairs.  Students  could  write  out,  discuss  with  a 
partner  or  tape  record  their  answers. 


4.  Make  a  classroom  scrapbook  of  news  items  collected  by  the  teacher  and  students.    This  could  be 
an  ongoing  activity  for  the  year. 

5.  Student  summaries  of  news  items  can  be  made  into  a  big  book. 

6.  Set  up  a  news  centre  in   your  classroom   where  students  locate  and   cut  out   items  about  a 
designated  topic  (e.g.,  people  in  my  community,  the  Olympics). 

7.  Use  a  world  map  in  the  centre  of  a  bulletin  board.    Arrange  news  items  brought  in  by  students 
around  the  map.    Connect  each  item  to  the  relevant  location  with  yarn. 

8.  Keep  a  chart  or  big  book  containing  new  words  or  phrases  found  in  news  items. 

9.  Have  designated  students  bring  in  a  news  article,  picture  or  item  to  discuss  and/or  display. 

10.  Have  students  illustrate  a  news  item. 

1 1.  Discuss  with  and  encourage  the  editors  of  the  local  newspapers  to  include  a  children's  section 
which  contains  local  news  stories  written  at  the  primary  reading  level. 


Implementation  Plans 

The  objectives  identified  for  each  topic  are  mandatory.  In  addition  to  the  identified  topics, 
teachers  are  encouraged  to  spend  time  on  topics  of  interest  to  students  which  meet  the  goals  of 
the  program.  These  topics  and  issues  can  be  selected  in  consultation  with  parents  and 
community  groups.  The  choice  of  topics  and  issues  will  depend  upon  the  developmental  level 
of  the  students  and  upon  the  current  concerns  at  local,  provincial,  national  and  international 
levels.   All  activities  should  further  the  citizenship  intent  of  the  entire  curriculum. 


PLANNING  FOR  INSTRUCTION 


DEVELOPMENTAL  FRAMEWORK 


How  students  think,  feel  and  grow  affects  how  they  learn.  A  clear  understanding  of  students'  cognitive, 
social  and  physical  development  helps  teachers  choose  appropriate  activities  and  teaching  methods  to 
meet  and  extend  student  development.  The  developmental  framework  is  not  intended  to  be  used  to 
label  students  or  to  lower  teachers'  expectations  of  their  pupils.  Rather,  it  enables  teachers  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  higher  levels  of  cognitive,  social  and  physical  functioning  in  pupils. 

THE  COGNITIVE  DOMAIN 

Research  indicates  that  students  in  grades  one  to  three  will  be  operating  (according  to  a  Piagetian 
framework)  at  the  preoperational  or  at  the  concrete  operational  stage  of  cognitive  development. 

Preoperational  thinking  is  qualitatively  different  from  the  thinking  of  older  children  or  adults.  Firstly,  it  is 
perceptual  in  orientation.  Students  at  this  level  focus  on  one  perceptual  aspect  of  an  object  at  a  time. 
Their  thinking  depends  on  the  concrete  things  they  can  see,  touch,  hear,  smell  or  taste.  At  this  stage 
students  cannot  reverse  a  mental  action  or  operation.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  mentally  return  to 
the  starting  point.  They  view  everything  as  full  of  life  and  feeling;  hence  the  popularity  of  stories  such 
as  "The  Little  Train  Who  Could."  Divergent,  non-logical  connections  made  by  students  at  this  level  are 
often  interpreted  by  adults  as  cute  or  inventive.  Even  the  symbols  they  use  bear  a  resemblance  to  the 
thing  represented  because  the  children  are  tied  to  the  concrete.  For  example,  a  piece  of  cloth  may  be 
a  pillow,  or  a  stick  may  stand  for  a  soldier.  Students  at  this  stage  of  cognitive  development  do  not 
understand  how  to  classify  or  use  general  classes  for  organized  thinking.  Therefore,  their  thinking 
moves  from  particular  to  particular:  "I  haven't  had  my  nap  yet  so  it  isn't  afternoon."  Finally,  at  the 
preoperational  stage  of  cognitive  development,  students  are  egocentric.  Normally,  they  consider  only 
their  own  point  of  view  and  assume  that  others  see  things  just  the  way  they  do. 

At  the  concrete  operational  level,  students  think  logically  about  things  and  events,  but  usually  in  the 
context  of  their  immediate  experience.  Still  tied  to  the  concrete,  they  have  little  access  to  abstract 
principles  from  the  past.  They  are  able  to  coordinate  two  aspects  of  a  problem  at  the  same  time,  and 
can  mentally  reverse  actions  or  operations.  For  example,  they  can  build  classification  systems  and  then 
break  them  down  into  subgroups.  However,  they  have  difficulty  in  projecting  trends  or  forming 
hypotheses;  these  abilities  develop  with  formal  operational  reasoning. 

GRADE  ONE  STUDENTS 

Research  reveals  that  the  vast  majority  of  Grade  One  students  will  be  operating,  according  to  a 
Piagetian  framework,  at  the  preoperational  stage  of  thinking.  A  small  percentage  will  be  exhibiting 
concrete  operational  thinking  upon  school  entry. 


GRADES  TWO  AND  THREE  STUDENTS 

Research  indicates  that  the  majority  of  Grade  Two  students  will  be  operating,  according  to  a  Piagetian 
framework,  at  the  concrete  operational  stage  of  cognitive  development.  A  smaller  percentage  will  be 
exhibiting  preoperational  thinking. 

In  the  classroom,  this  means  that  Grade  Two  students  respond  well  to  concrete,  physical  objects  or 
experiences  that  show  what  a  concept  "looks,  feels,  hears,  smells  or  tastes  like."  The  context  of  what 
is  taught  must  be  immediate,  personal  and  concrete.  The  use  of  stories  to  illustrate  or  introduce 
concepts  is  helpful  at  this  stage.  Instruction  that  provides  children  with  familiar,  concrete  situations  can 
help  them  to  see  other  people's  motives  and  overcome  their  egocentric  perspective.  Questioning 
techniques  that  are  sensitive  to  their  cognitive  level,  yet  challenge  them  to  think  at  the  concrete 
operational  level,  are  encouraged.  Introducing  subjects  by  finding  out  what  the  students  already  know  is 
developmentally  appropriate. 

The  cognitive  domain  has  been  highlighted  here  because  of  its  importance  in  choosing  academic  tasks 
for  your  pupils.  A  more  complete  explanation  of  the  developmental  frameworks  is  available  in  the 
Alberta  Education  documents.  Students'  Thinking,  Developmental  Framework:  Cognitive  Domain 
(1987),  Students'  Interactions,  Developmental  Framework:  The  Social  Sphere  (1988)  and  Students' 
Physical  Growth,  Developmental  Framework:  Physical  Dimension  (1988).  These  documents  are 
available  through  the  Central  Support  Services  Branch,  Devonian  Building,  8th  Floor  West,  11160 
Jasper  Avenue.  Edmonton.  Alberta,  T5K  0L2. 

All  elementary  social  studies  curriculum  guides  and  teacher  resource  manuals  are  developed  with  this 
developmental  framework  in  mind,  to  ensure  that  the  curriculum  meets  and  extends  student 
development  through  the  various  stages.  However,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  generate  their  own 
developmentally  appropriate  activities  and  teaching  methods. 


LEARNING  STYLES 


WHAT  ARE  LEARNING  STYLES? 

Learning  styles  are,  simply,  a  student's  preferred  way  of  learning. 
This  preference  largely  determines  the  kind  of  information  students 
are  able  to  acquire  as  well  as  how  they  can  most  efficiently  process 


Research  on  learning  styles  is  based  upon  the  premise  that  each 
human  being's  unique  way  of  learning  may  change  in  response  to 
environmental  stimuli.  This  research  focuses  on  understanding  how 
the  student  perceives  and  processes  information  providing  a  basis 
for  examining  and  selecting  the  most  appropriate  strategies  for 
teaching  particular  concepts.  The  role  of  the  teacher  is  to 
understand  how  the  student  develops  and  learns  and  to  facilitate 
the  learning  process  by  providing  opportunities  for  a  variety  of 
experiences  within  any  given  lesson. 

Often  the  term  "learning  style"  is  confused  with  "cognitive  style,"  which  is  a  component  of 
learning  style.  According  to  Dunn',  learning  styles  are  the  ways  in  which  learners  respond  to  the 
environmental,  sociological  and  physical  stimuli  around  them;  cognitive  styles  are  the  ways  the 
learner  processes  information.  Keefe"  defines  learning  styles  as  "...cognitive,  affective  and 
physiological  learning  preferences  that  serve  as  relatively  stable  indicators  of  how  learners 
perceive,  interact  with  and  respond  to  the  learning  environment."  No  longer  should  we  assume 
that  perception  and  thinking  skills  are  automatic  functions.  Instead,  teachers  need  to  focus  on  the 
individual  student,  to  teach  the  student  to  learn  how  to  learn,  to  think,  to  use  the  mind.  To  begin 
to  do  that,  teachers  can  employ  the  concept  of  modalities,  to  determine  each  learner's  perceiving 
and  processing  patterns.  Research  has  identified  some  22  modalities.  However,  for  practical 
purposes  the  teacher  can  focus  on  the  auditory,  visual,  tactile,  kinesthetic  and  olfactory  modalities, 
which  are  easily  accommodated  within  classroom  instruction. 

HOW  CAN  LEARNING  STYLES  BE  ACCOMMODATED? 

To  provide  opportunities  for  student  success  by  recognizing  individuality  in  the  learner's 
perceiving  and  processing  functions,  it  is  necessary  to  include  stylistic  concepts  in  our  teaching 
methods.    This  can  be  achieved  through  deliberate: 

-  planning  for  instruction 

-  organizing  for  instruction 

-  selecting  strategies  for  instruction 

-  assigning  student  practice. 

Suggestions  for  accommodating  student  learning  styles  are  given  in  the  chart  on  the  following 
page  as  a  series  of  diagnostic  questions  the  teacher  can  ask  him  or  herself  when  planning  lessons 
or  units  of  instruction. 


'Rita  Dunn  and  Kenneth  Dunn.    Teaching  Students  Through  Their  Individual  Learning  Styles:   A  Practical  Approach.    Reston 

Publishing  Company,  1978. 
2J.W.  Keefe.    "Learning  Style:   An  Overview  in  Student  Learning  Styles,  Diagnosing  and  Prescribing  Programs."  NASSP,  1979. 
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YEARLY  AND  UNIT  PLANNING 


YEARLY  PLANNING 

The  yearly  plan  is  a  general  outline  for  the  school  year  that  will  help  the  teacher  keep  the  right  focus 
when  planning  units.  Yearly  planning  is  essential  to  ensure  that  mandatory  objectives  in  the  Program  of 
Studies  are  covered  and  that  the  needs  of  the  students  are  met.  When  planning  the  yearly  program, 
topics  of  study,  objectives,  learning  resources,  evaluation  and  time  allocation  must  be  considered. 

Approximately  80%  of  the  recommended  time  should  be  spent  on  the  mandatory  components  of  the 
curriculum.  These  consist  of  three  topics  and  their  objectives  as  outlined  in  the  Program  of  Studies.  In 
other  words,  10  to  11  weeks  should  be  spent  on  each  of  Topics  A,  B  and  C.  The  use  of  recommended 
times  in  the  yearly  plan  helps  to  ensure  that  all  three  topics  are  given  equitable  coverage.  Planning 
using  recommended  times  can  alleviate  the  problem  of  spending  too  much  time  on  one  topic  at  the 
expense  of  another.  Because  many  of  the  concepts  and  skills  in  the  topics  are  developmental^ 
sequenced,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  taught  in  the  order  suggested.  At  times,  the  sequence  of 
topics  may  be  changed  to  accommodate  local  needs.  Knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  should 
not  be  treated  in  isolation;  they  are  dependent  on  one  another  and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

In  addition  to  the  identified  topics,  teachers  are  encouraged  to  spend  time  on  topics  that  reflect  the 
interests  of  students  as  well  as  meet  the  goals  of  the  program.  These  topics  and  issues  can  be 
selected  in  consultation  with  parents  and  community  groups.  The  choice  of  topics  and  issues  will 
depend  upon  the  developmental  level  of  the  students,  and  upon  current  concerns  at  local,  provincial, 
national  and  international  levels.    This  component  may  be  used  to  extend  one  or  more  of  the  topics. 

Here  is  an  example  of  how  a  Grade  Two  school  year  might  be  organized.  The  following  pages  contain 
examples  of  yearly  planning  sheets. 


Component 
Mandatory 


Topic 

Topic  2A  People  Nearby 


Approximate  Time  Allocation 
1 1  weeks 


Extension  Extend  Topic  2A  by  looking  at  a  Canadian 

hero  with  special  needs,  e.g., Terry  Fox 

Mandatory  Topic  2B  People  in  Canada 

Mandatory  Topic  2C  People  in  the  World 

Extension  Extend  Topic  2C  by  looking  at  another 

contemporary  world  community. 


2  weeks 
1 1  weeks 
10  weeks 

6  weeks 


Sample  1:    Yearly  Plan 


Social  Studies  Grade  2 


y^^          EXTENSION 

TOPIC  A                       ^\. 

jS                  Extend  2A 

People  Nearby                               ^v 

/                      Look  at  Canadian  hero 

Focus  on  people  in  our                          >v 

X                           with  special  needs 

community  and  how  these                         N. 

/    \                          (Terry  Fox) 

people  meet  their  needs.                             \ 

/ 

1.     How  our  community                                \ 

/                     \              Time  allocation  - 

meets  needs  of                                         \ 

/                            \s         2  weeks  (Dec.) 

students.                                                       \ 

/ 

2.     How  our  community                                         \ 

/ 

meets  needs  of                                                 \ 

/       Extend  2C 

handicapped.                                                       \ 

/         Look  at  another                      \ 

3.     How  our  community                                                \ 

/           contemporary  world                    \ 

meets  needs  of  aged.                                             \ 

/             community  (Puebla. 

\ 

/              Mexico).                                                   \ 

Time  allocation  -  1 1  weeks                                                   \ 

/ 

(Sept.,  Oct.,  Nov.) 

Time  allocation  -                                          v\ 

6  weeks  (May.  June) 

TOPIC  C 

TOPIC  B 

People  in  the  World 

People  in  Canada 

\                                     Focus  on  people  in  different  parts 

Focus  on  people  in  different                                                  / 

\                                    of  the  world  and  how  they  meet 

Canadian  communities  and  how                                        / 

\                                   their  needs. 

these  people  meet  their  needs.                                        / 

\                                      1.     Okazaki.  Japan  (research) 

1 .     Toronto,  Ontario                                                      / 

\                                    2.     Mexico  City.  Mexico 

2.     Terence  Bay.  Nova  Scotia                                   / 

\                                         (centres) 

3.     Shaunavon,  Saskatchewan                                / 

\                         Time  allocation  -  10  weeks 

Time  allocation  -  11  weeks  (Jan..                           / 

\                       (March,  Apr.,  May) 

Feb..  March)                                                            / 

Note  -  The  blank  wheel  on  the  next  page 
could  be  photocopied  and  used  to  plan 
resources,  activities,  evaluation,  etc.,  for 
each  of  the  topics. 


YEARLY  PLAN 


Sample  2:    Yearly  Plan 


Social  Studies    Grade  2 


MONTH 

UNITS 

RESOURCES 

September 

Topic  2A               People  Nearby               12  weeks 

Focus  on  people  in  our  community  and  howthese 
people  meet  their  needs. 

own  community 

October 

1.  How  community  meets  needs  of  students. 

2.  How  community  meets  needs  of  handicapped. 

New  Friends 

November 

3.     How  community  meets  needs  of  aged. 

collection  of  articles 
from  local  newspaper 

December 

Extend  2A    Terry  Fox                                 2  weeks 
Look  at  Canadian  hero  with  special  needs. 

newspapers 
library  file 
teacher  file 

January 

Topic  2B      People  in  Canada                   1 1  weeks 

Focus  on  people  in  different  Canadian  communities 
and  how  these  people  meet  their  needs. 

Canadian  Neighbours: 

How  They  Live 

February 

Case  studies: 

1 .  Toronto,  Ontario 

2.  Terence  Bay,  Nova  Scotia 

3.  Shaunavon,  Saskatchewan 

March 

Topic  2C      People  in  the  World               10  weeks 

Focus  on  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
and  how  they  meet  their  needs. 

April 

1.     Case  study:    Japan  (research) 

A  Family  in  Japan 
Japan  (filmstrip) 

May 

2.     Case  study:    Australia  (centres) 

A  Family  in  Australia 
Australia  (filmstrip) 

June 

Extend  Topic  2C                  Mexico           4  weeks 
Look  at  another  contemporary  world  community. 

Mexico 
A  Family  in   Mexico 

YEARLY  PLAN 


MONTH 

UNITS 

RESOURCES 

UNIT  PLANNING 

A  unit  plan  is  a  self-contained  teaching  unit.  Sample  units  have  been  provided  for  each  topic.  These 
sample  units  exemplify  one  approach  to  teaching  a  topic.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  develop  their 
own  units  or  to  adapt  the  suggested  units  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  and/or  to  take  advantage 
of  learning  opportunities  in  their  community. 

A  unit  plan  is  very  important  in  that  it  gives  the  teacher  a  way  to: 

-  monitor  goals  and  objectives 

-  maintain  a  purpose 
organize  activities 
plan  evaluation. 

A  unit  plan  may  contain  the  following: 

1.  Topic  Objectives 

2.  Inguiry 

3.  Methodology  and  Learning  Activities 

4.  Learning  Resources 

5.  Evaluation 

6.  Time  Allocation 

7.  Integration  of  Other  Subject  Areas  (Optional) 

1.  Topic  Objectives 

The  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for  each  topic  are  identified  in  the  Social  Studies 
Program  of  Studies.  They  are  also  reproduced  at  the  beginning  of  each  sample  unit  in  this 
document.  The  teacher  must  ensure  that  the  objectives  for  each  topic  are  met.  It  is  therefore  the 
responsibility  of  the  teacher  to  determine  how  this  will  be  done  as  he  or  she  is  planning  for  the 
unit. 

2.  Inquiry 

Another  decision  a  teacher  must  make  in  constructing  a  unit  plan  is  the  role  that  inquiry  will  play  in 
the  program.  There  are  several  ways  to  use  inquiry  in  the  topics.  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
the  success  of  inquiry  is  enhanced  by  selecting  questions  and  issues  related  to  the  topic  that  are 
concrete,  relevant,  meaningful  and  of  interest  to  students.  Issues  and  questions  can  be  teacher- 
or  student-generated. 

Inquiry  can  be  addressed  in  two  ways: 

a)  A  unit  can  be  developed  by  incorporating  several  inquiries  within  a  topic.  Each  topic 
includes  a  section.  "Questions  and  Issues  for  Inquiry,"  from  which  questions  and  issues 
can  be  selected  for  research.  These  questions  and  issues  may  be  modified  and 
changed  or  others  may  be  generated. 

b)  Inquiry  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  unit.  In  this  case  there  is  one  major  question, 
problem  or  issue  with  which  the  students  deal. 

3.  Methodology  and  Learning  Activities 

The  teacher  decide  how  the  objectives  for  a  topic  will  be  developed.  The  "Strategies  and 
Activities"  section  provides  a  variety  of  ideas  from  which  to  choose.  The  teacher  should  consider 
how  a  topic  or  lesson  will  be  introduced,  how  it  will  be  developed  and  how  learning  will  be 
reinforced.  When  selecting  activities  to  develop  the  objectives,  keep  in  mind  the  cognitive 
development,  learning  styles,  interests  and  needs  of  the  students. 


4.  Learning  Resources 

School  rooms  should  be  adequately  equipped  with  globes,  maps  and  atlases.  Learning  resources 
identified  for  specific  grades  and  topics  are  located  in  the  section  entitled  "Learning  Resources." 
The  school  library  is  a  further  source  of  reference  materials. 

5.  Evaluation 

Evaluation  is  another  concern  of  the  teacher  who  is  making  a  unit  plan.  The  teacher  must  decide 
what  will  be  evaluated  and  how  it  will  be  evaluated.  Some  examples  of  the  kinds  of  things  which 
should  be  evaluated  are: 

group  work 

individual  assignments 

knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives. 
Examples  of  different  methods  of  evaluation  are  listed  in  the  "Evaluation"  section. 

6.  Time  Allocation 

The  length  of  time  needed  to  complete  the  unit  should  be  addressed.  The  topics  should  be 
approximately  10  to  12  weeks  in  length.  The  social  studies  program  was  designed  on  the  basis 
that  recommended  times  for  social  studies  instruction  are  approximately  100  minutes  per  week  for 
grades  one  and  two,  and  150  minutes  per  week  for  grades  three  to  six. 

7.  Integration  of  Other  Subject  Areas  (Optional) 

Teachers  are  encouraged  to  integrate  other  subject  areas  with  social  studies.  In  this  case,  it  is 
important  to  identify  the  specific  objectives  for  the  unit. 

Throughout  the  study  of  a  topic,  the  unit  plan  must  be  constantly  re-evaluated  and  changed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students.  The  following  examples  illustrate  different  models  that  can  be  used  for  preparing 
unit/lesson  plans. 

Sample  1:    Unit  Plan 


Objectives 

Learning  Activities 

Learning  Resources 

Sample  2:    Unit  Plan 


Objectives 

Developmental 
Activities 

Materials 

Evaluations 

Sample  3:    Unit  Plan 


GRADE TOPIC 

|  OBJECTIVES  | 


TITLE 


TIME  ALLOCATION 


LEARNING  RESOURCES*"] 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


EVALUATION 
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LEARNING  RESOURCES 


The  teacher  should  select  the  learning  resources  to  support  the  development  of  the  topic.  Not  all 
topics  require  learning  resources.  In  several  topics,  the  home,  school  or  community  are  the  students' 
source  of  information. 

Alberta  Education  lists  three  categories  of  learning  resources. 

BASIC  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

The  basic  resources  are  those  resources  that  Alberta  Education  has  assessed  as  the  best  presently 
available  for  achieving  the  objectives  of  grade  level  social  studies  programs.  These  resources  are 
available  for  purchase  at  a  25%  discount  from  the  Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre.  Resources, 
once  authorized  as  basic,  retain  this  status  for  a  minimum  of  three  years. 

RECOMMENDED  LEARNING  RESOURCES.  Recommended  resources  are  those  learning  resources 
approved  by  Alberta  Education  because  they  complement  basic  learning  resources  by  making  an 
important  contribution  to  the  attainment  of  one  or  more  of  the  major  objectives  of  courses  outlined  in 
the  provincial  programs  of  studies. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LEARNING  RESOURCES.  Supplementary  resources  are  those  learning 
resources  approved  by  Alberta  Education  because  they  support  courses  outlined  in  the  provincial 
programs  of  studies  by  enriching  or  reinforcing  the  learning  experience. 

Basic  and  recommended  learning  resources  are  listed  in  the  following  documents: 
-     Alberta  Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre  Buyer's  Guide 

1988  Social  Studies  Division  I  Teacher  Resource  Manual  -  "Sample  Units" 
The  resource  list  in  the  sample  units  is  accompanied  with  a  brief  annotation  and  recommendations  as  to 
the  number  of  student  resources  required. 

The  learning  resources  selected  and  the  number  of  learning  resources  needed  will  depend  on  the  way 
the  unit  is  organized.  In  some  instances,  only  one  copy  or  several  copies  may  be  required.  If  students 
are  to  engage  in  research,  copies  for  groups,  half  class  sets  or  class  sets  may  be  required. 
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GRADE  ONE 

TOPIC  1A  -  My  School 

Basic 

Basic  learning  resources  not  required.    The  school  is  the  students'  source  of  information. 

Recommended 

Classroom   Citizenship   with   Jigger   (filmstrip   and   cassette:   Walt   Disney    Educational    Media 
Company) 

TOPIC  1B-My  Family 

Basic 

The  You  and  Me  Series  (Nelson  Canada)  1985 

My  Family  All  Together  (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
My  Family  and  Me  (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
My  Family  and  Your  Family  (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
Teacher's  Resource  Book  for  the  The  You  and  Me  Series 

Exploration  Series  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Ltd.) 
Families  Change 
Families  Are  People 
Families  Have  Needs 
Families  Share 
Families  Are  Special 
Families  Have  Feelings 
Exploring  Families,  Teacher's  Guide 

My  Family  and  Me  Kit  (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation) 
What  Is  a  Family? 
How  Do  We  Help  Each  Other? 
What  Are  Family  Rules? 
How  Do  Families  Change? 

Recommended 

Connections  in  Social  Studies  Series  (Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press) 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family? 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?   People  Make  a  Family 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?    There  Are  Many  Kinds  of  Families 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Things  We  Do  Together? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Way  We  Work  Together? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Way  We  Change? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?    Teacher's  Guide 

Should  All  Family  Members  Be  Treated  Alike?  Teaching  Unit  1B,  1981  (Alberta  Education) 

TOPIC  1C  -  Other  Canadian  Families 

Basic 

Peter's  Moccasins  (Reidmore  Books) 
Peter's  Birthday  (big  book  format;  Reidmore) 


Canadian  Families  (Weigl  Educational  Publishers) 

(Redeveloped  Kanata  Kit  -  a  teacher's  guide,  posters,  audio  cassette) 

Discovery  Books  Series  (Edu-Media) 
Sun  Neen,  The  Best  Time  of  the  Year 
Hanukkah,  The  Festival  of  the  Lights 

Recommended 

The  Sandwich  (Kids  Can  Press) 

All  Together:   Our  Multicultural  Community  Series  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada) 

Canadian  Families  Program  (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside) 
Changing  Homes 
Winter  Holiday 
New  Neighbours 
Treaty  Days 

New  Friends:  Alternatives  to  Racism  (Western  Education  Development  Group) 


GRADE  TWO 


TOPIC  2A  -  People  Nearby 

Basic 

Basic  learning  resources  not  reguired.    The  community  is  the  students'  source  of  information. 

Recommended 

Stickybear  Town  Builder  (computer  software:  Weekly  Reader  Family  Software) 

New  Friends  from  the  Canadian  Families  Series  (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside) 

Connections  in  Social  Studies  Series 

Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  (four  books  in  series) 
Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  (teacher's  guide) 

TOPIC  2B  -  People  in  Canada 

Basic 

Canadian  Neighbours:   How  They  Live  (Weigl  Educational  Publishers) 
(Redeveloped  2B  Kanata  Kit  -  student  text,  media  kit) 

Sarcee  Reserve:  An  Indian  Community  (Reidmore) 

Exploration  Series  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational.  Ltd.) 
Exploring  Vancouver  with  Francisco 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Vancouver  with  Francisco 

Exploring  Regma  with  Jarrod 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Regma  with  Jarrod 

Exploring  Altona  with  Rachael 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Altona  with  Rachael 


Exploring  Kingfisher  Lake  with  Elaine 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Kingfisher  Lake  with  Elaine 

Exploring  Kentville  with  Billy 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Kentville  with  Billy 

Exploring  Red  Deer  with  Paula 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Red  Deer  with  Paula 

TOPIC  2C  -  People  in  the  World 


Mexico  from  Children  of  the  World  Series  (Gareth  Stevens  Publishing)   Teacher  Resource 

It's  A  Small  World  (filmstrips  and  audio-tapes;  Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Company) 
Australia       France 
Mexico  Japan 

Recommended 

Families  Around  the  World  Series  (Wayland)    Teacher  Resource 
A  Family  in  Australia 
A  Family  in  Mexico 
A  Family  in  France 
A  Family  in  Japan 


GRADE  THREE 


TOPIC  3A  -  My  Community  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

Basic    learning    resources    not    required.       The    community    becomes    the    students'    source    of 
information. 

TOPIC  3B  -  Communities  Need  Each  Other 

Basic 

Links  Between  Canadian  Communities  (Weigl  Education  Publication) 
(Redeveloped  Kanata  Kit) 

Recommended 

Learning  About  Basic  Needs  With  the  Flintstones  (Mclntyre  Media) 

Exploration  Series  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.) 
Exploring  Our  Country  (student  text  and  teacher's  guide) 
Turn  On  to  Canada 

Canadian  Family  Series  (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside) 
Prairie  Horizons 
Caribou  Trails 
Acadian  Summer 
Montreal  Adventures 
Capital  Tale 


The  Way  We  Live  (Oxford  University  Press) 
(student  text  and  teacher's  guide) 

TOPIC  3C  -  Special  Communities 

Basic 

Special  Canadian  Communities  (Weigl  Educational  Publishers) 
(Redeveloped  Kanata  Kit) 

The  Land  of  the  Bloods  (Plains  Publishing  Inc.) 

Cultural  Community  Series  (Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press) 
Canadian  Ways 

Recommended 

Not  So  Different  Media  Kit  (Mclntyre  Media  Ltd.) 

Exploration  Series  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.) 
Turn  on  to  Canada 

The  Way  We  Live  (Oxford  University  Press) 
Student  Text  and  Teacher's  Guide 

Muskwachees    Community-Jason    Visits    the    Reserve:    ACCESS    Network:    videotape    and 
Teacher's  Manual 


Basic 

Nelson  Atlas  of  Canada  (Nelson) 


Recommended 

Nelson  Atlas  of  Canada,  Teacher's  Edition  (Nelson) 


Recommended 

World  for  Canadian  Schools  (Nystrom) 
Canada  (Prestige) 


Recommended 

Globe  (Nystrom) 


SUPPLEMENTARY  LEARNING  RESOURCES 

Supplementary  learning  resources  are  not  stocked  at  the  Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre. 
Schools  wishing  to  use  these  resources  will  have  to  order  them  directly  from  the  publisher  or  as  special 
orders  from  the  Learning  Resources  Distributing  Centre. 

TOPIC  TITLE 

1A  Exploring  Your  School  and  Neighbourhood  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.)  1983 

A  portion  of  the  32-page  student  text  focuses  on  the  school.  Through  questions,  students 
are  directed  to  analyse  large,  colourful  photographs  related  to  school. 

1C  New  Friends  Teacher's  Guide  (Western  Education  Development  Group  -  University  of 

British  Columbia)  1984 

This  teacher's  guide  for  the  student  text,  New  Friends  provides  teachers  with  a  variety  of 
strategies  to  promote  understanding  of  the  multicultural  nature  of  our  Canadian  society. 
Many  of  the  strategies  suggested  can  be  used  in  other  grades. 

2C  Children  of  Samoa  (Magic  Lantern)  1982 

A  Native  child  describes  their  way  of  life.    The  film  can  serve  as  a  case  study  in  Topic  2C. 

2C  Children  of  Hong  Kong  (Magic  Lantern)  1982 

A  Native  child  describes  their  way  of  life.    The  film  can  serve  as  a  case  study  in  Topic  2C. 

3A  Exploring  a  Space  Community  (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.)  1983 

The  student  text  focuses  on  a  space  community  as  a  way  to  develop  an  understanding  of 
one's  own  community,  its  organization  and  functions. 

3C  Joshua's  Confusion  (Magic  Lantern)  1982 

The  film  focuses  on  the  problems  an  Amish  boy  faces  when  he's  invited  to  attend  a 
birthday  party.    This  can  serve  as  a  case  study  for  Topic  3C. 


COMBINED  GRADES 


A  variety  of  alternatives  are  available  for  combined-grade  (split  and  multigrade)  programs.  Because 
every  school  situation  is  unigue,  each  teacher  or  school  needs  to  develop  a  specific  plan  for  their  class 
or  school  to  deal  with  combined  grades.  The  combined  grade  plan  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of 
the  students  (topics  previously  studied  and  material  used),  learning  resources  available  and  program 
needs. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  COMBINED  GRADES 

1.  Regroup  the  students  for  social  studies  instruction.  Explore  the  idea  of  team-teaching  as  a 
means  of  eliminating  the  need  for  combined  grade  planning  in  social  studies.  For  instance,  the 
Grade  Three  students  in  a  2/3  class  might  work  with  a  Grade  Three  class  when  this  can  be 
arranged.    This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  cooperatively  plan  with  a  teacher-librarian. 

2.  Plan  a  two-  or  three-year  cycle.  Make  a  two-year  or  three-year  plan  for  a  group  of  students 
(e.g.,  Grade  Two  topics  would  be  taken  the  first  year  and  Grade  One  topics  the  second  year). 

3.  Select  topics  from  each  grade.  Choose  one  or  two  (out  of  the  possible  three)  topics  from  each 
of  the  grades.  For  example,  the  following  topics  might  be  selected  when  a  teacher  works  with  the 
same  group  of  students  for  two  years. 


1989/90 

Grade  1/2 

1A  My  School 

1C  Other  Canadian  Families 

2A   People  Nearby 


1990/91 

Grade  1/2 

1B   My  Family 

2B   People  in  Canada 

2C  People  in  the  World 


Grade  2/3 

2A   People  Nearby 

3A   My  Community  in  the  Past, 

Present  and  Future 
3B   Communities  Need  Each  Other 


Grade  2/3 

2B  People  in  Canada 

2C  People  in  the  World 

3C  Special  Communities 


Grade  3/4 

3C  Special  Communities 
4A  Alberta:    Its  Geography  and  People 
4C  Alberta:    A  Comparative  Study 
With  Quebec 


Grade  3/4 

3A   My  Community  in  the  Past. 

Present  and  Future 
3B  Communities  Need  Each  Other 
4B  Alberta:    Its  People  in  History 


Accommodate  students  through  the  selection  of  case  studies.  If  students  need  to  repeat  the 
study  of  a  particular  topic,  different  case  studies  may  be  selected  to  build  on  the  students' 
learning.    For  example: 

Topic  2C  If  students  have  already  studied  about  a  community  in  Germany  and  Japan,  select 
two  different  communities,  such  as  one  from  China  and  another  from  Sweden,  for  study  the 
following  year. 

Topic  3C  If  students  have  already  studied  the  Blood  Indians  as  a  case  study  (a  Native 
group),  select  another  group  such  as  the  Chinese,  Ukrainians  or  Huttentes  for  study  the 
following  year. 


The  following  topics  can  be  accommodated  through  the  selection  of  different  case  studies: 
1C  Me  and  Other  Canadian  Families 
2B  People  in  Canada 
2C  People  m  the  World 
3B  Communities  Need  Each  Other 
3C  Special  Communities 
4A  Alberta:    Its  Geography  and  People 
4B  Alberta:    Its  People  in  History 

Combine  two  topics.    Many  of  the  topics  will  allow  natural  and  easy  combinations.    An  effective 
combination  occurs  when  common  elements  of  two  topics  are  combined  for  instruction. 

1B   My  Family 

1C  Other  Canadian  Families 

2A  People  Nearby  "l^ Compare  and  Contrast 

2C  People  in  the  World  -1 

2A   People  Nearby  — ■ 

2B  People  in  Canada  J^ Compare  and  Contrast 

2A  People  Nearby 

3A  My  Community  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future 

2B  People  m  Canada 

3B  Communities  Need  Each  Other 

3A   My  Community  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  — i 

3C  Special  Communities  L< Could  overlaP  f°r  some 

areas  of  the  province. 

3B  Communities  Need  Each  Other  — ■ 
4C  Alberta:    A  Comparative  Study  with  Quebec 
3A   My  Community  in  the  Past.  Present  and  Future 
4B  Alberta:    Its  People  in  History 

Effective  combinations  of  topics  can  be  chosen  from  the  following  studies  of  Native  communities: 
1C  Other  Canadian  Families 

"Peter's  Birthday" 

"Peter's  Moccasins" 
2B  People  in  Canada 

"Sarcee  Reserve:    An  Indian  Community" 
3C  Special  Communities 

"Land  of  the  Bloods" 

"Muskatchees  Community" 

"Canadian  Ways"  (Inuit  and  Indian) 

"Special  Communities"  (Cree) 
4B  Alberta:    Its  People  in  History 

"Annette's  People"  (Metis) 

"Alberta's  Metis:    People  of  the  Western  Prairie" 

Combine  full  topics  and  mini  topics.    Some  topics  can  be  taught  as  full  topics  and  others  as 
mini  topics  covering  two  grades.    Select  different  case  studies  for  the  same  topics. 

Grade  2/3 

1st  Year  2nd  Year 

2A   Full  2C  Full 

2B   Full  3A  Full 

3A  Mini  (Sample  Unit)  3B/2B    Combined  (Canadian  Communities  Linked) 

3C  Mini  (Muskatchees  Community)  3C  Mini  (Special  Canadian  Communities) 


CONSIDERATIONS  FOR  COMBINED-GRADE  PLANNING 

1.  In  schools  where  grades  are  combined  there  should  be  a  school-wide  plan  covering  a  number  of 
years.  This  will  require  input  and  coordination  from  the  teachers.  Large  staff  planning  charts 
posted  in  the  staff  room  or  workroom  can  help  to  minimize  repetition  of  topics  and  maximize  use 
of  resources.  Charts  can  be  used  to  plan  over  several  years  for  the  school  or  to  develop  a  plan 
for  a  particular  group  of  students  or  for  a  class,  if  the  class  will  remain  as  a  group  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  The  following  examples  illustrate  a  school-wide  plan  and  a  three-year  plan  for  a 
group  of  students  entering  Grade  One. 

Sample:   School  Planning  Chart 


Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Grade  1 
Mrs.  A 

My  School 

Xmas 
Unit 

My  Family 

Other  Canadian  Families 

Grade  1  2 

Mr.  B 

Other  Canadian 

Families 

Case  Study 
of  Christmas 
in  Another 
Country 

People  Nearby 

People 
in 

Canada 

Mini  Case 
Study  of 
People  in 
the  World 

Grade  2 
Mrs.  C 

Grade  3/4 

Ms  D 

Grade  5 

Mr.  E 

Grade  6 
Miss  W 

Samnle:    Three-Year  Plan 

Year  One  -  Grade  1/2 

Year  Two  -   Grade  2/3 

Year  Three  -  Grade  3/4 

My  School 

My  Community  Past,  Present 
and  Future 

Communities  Need  Each 
Other 

Combination  of  My  Family 
and  Other  Canadian  Families 

People  in  Canada 

Alberta:    Its  Geography  and 
People 

People  Nearby 

People  in  the  World 

Special  Communities 

A  record  of  topics  and  accompanying  support  resources  should  be  compiled  and  kept  on  file  in  the 
library.  This  could  include  teaching  units,  teacher  files  on  a  topic  with  supporting  unit  activities, 
locally  developed  units  and  learning  resources.  This  would  assist  teachers  in  planning  for  the 
following  year. 


Sample:    Combined-Grade  Plan  for  Grade  2  3 

DATES 

TOPIC(S) 

ELEMENTS  OF  TOPIC(S) 

RESOURCES 

Sept.  5  - 

Combination  of  the  following 

Compare  communities  in 

Canadian  Neighbours: 

Nov.  30 

topics: 

Canada  with  those  in  world. 

How  They  Live 

2B   People  in  Canada 

Focus  on:    homes,  schools, 

2C    People  in  the  World 

recreation,  occupations, 

environment 

Case  studies: 

Terence  Bay,  Toronto, 

Mexico,  France 

Dec.  1  - 

Topic  3A 

Examine  changes  in  the 

•      Seniors  from  the  Lodge 

Mar.  5 

My  Community  in  the 

community  and  people  that 

•      Taped  stories  from  our 

Past.  Present  and  Future 

contributed  to  changes. 

local  history  book 

Focus  on:    past,  present, 

•      Town  museum 

future,  change,  contribution 

Mar.  5  - 

Extension  of  Topic  3A 

Study  of  several  local  heros 

•     Articles  from  the  local 

Apr.  1 

Local  Heros 

and  their  contributions  to  the 

newspaper  translated 

community. 

into  student  language 
•      Descendant  of  the 
family  after  whom  the 
town  was  named. 

Apr.  1  - 

Topic  3C 

Examine  how  a  group  of 

Land  of  the  Blood 

June  5 

Special  Communities 

people  maintain  a  distinctive 
lifestyle. 

June  5  - 

Topic  selected  in 

June  30 

consultation  with  students. 

3.  Whenever  possible,  integrate  social  studies  content  with  the  teaching  of  specific  reading,  writing, 
listening,  speaking  and  viewing  skills.  Check  the  language  arts  program  for  themes  related  to 
social  studies. 

4.  Some  larger  school  systems  have  developed  "Adaptation"  and  "Modification"  units  for  many  of 
the  topics.  Where  some  form  of  external  sales  program  is  in  place,  smaller  systems  may  be  able 
to  purchase  these  units.    Check  with  your  Alberta  Education  Regional  Office  for  the  availability  of 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  CHART 


The  Social  Studies  Skill  Development  Chart  suggests  a  general  guide  for  continuity  in  skill 
development  from  grades  one  to  six,  but  the  teacher  determines  the  actual  introduction  of  a  skill 
based  on  the  needs  and  nature  of  the  learner.  The  skill  objectives  are  grouped  into  categories  for 
organizational  purposes.  However,  some  of  the  skills  may  fit  into  more  than  one  category.  Skills 
identified  in  screened  areas  are  a  major  responsibility  of  the  social  studies  program. 

Skills  listed  on  the  white  pages  (unscreened)  are  provided  to  show  skill  seguences  for  all  areas  for 
which  the  social  studies  has  some  responsibility.  The  skills  may  be  introduced,  developed,  used  and 
reinforced  through  either  social  studies  or  other  subjects.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  there  are 
too  many  skills  listed  here  to  be  taught  only  through  the  social  studies.  Teachers  will  have  to  use 
discretion  in  integrating  the  development  of  these  skills  into  a  number  of  subject  areas  in  order  to 
properly  provide  students  the  practice  needed  to  become  proficient  at  using  the  skills. 

The  skills  are  not  intended  to  be  developed  separately  or  seguentially  but  are  intertwined  with  the 
knowledge  and  attitude  components.  Skill  development  is  enhanced  through  integrated  instruction 
and  by  use  in  a  variety  of  contexts.    The  skill  objectives  are  categorized  as  follows: 

PROCESS  SKILLS — skills  that  help  one  acguire,  evaluate  and  use  information  and  ideas. 
Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 
Geography/Mapping 
Analysing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS — skills  that  help  one  express  and  present  information  and  ideas. 
(Communication  skills  have  been  correlated  with  the  language  arts  program.) 
Communicating  Orally/Visually 
Communicating  through  Writing 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS— skills  that  help  one  interact  with  others. 
Personal 
Group  Interaction 

Skills  on  the  chart  are  identified  at  three  levels: 


LJ       Awareness  Level 

The  teacher  uses  or  models  the  skill  through  teaching. 

[x]       Instructional  Level 

The  skill  is  formally  introduced  to  students  through  planned  learning  experiences  and  is 
testable  at  this  level.  Skills  at  the  instructional  level  are  identified  in  the  Program  of 
Studies  for  each  grade. 

■       Independent  Level 

The  skill  should  be  maintained  through  review  or  developed  systematically  through 
subsequent  grades. 


Skills  at  the  instructional  level  only  are  stated  on  each  of  the  grade/topic  pages  of  the  Program 
of  Studies. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT  CHART 


PROCESS  SKILLS 


GRADES 
3  4 


Locating  Organizing  Interpreting  Information 

Determining  Information  Required  and  Possible  Sources 

Identify  and  define  question,  issue  and/or  topic  D        D        0        0        0      0 


Identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information 
(print,  non-print,  interviews,  survey,  etc.) 


□        □        0 


0      |x] 


Information  from  Pictorial  Materials 


Recognize  pictures,  photos,  charts,  tables,  graphics  and 
cartoons  as  a  source  of  information 


Describe  the  content  of  the  material 


Interpret  and  draw  inferences  from  pictorial 
materials 


Understand  and  use  different  types  of  graphs 


Interpret  the  relationships  and  draw  inferences 
from  graphs,  tables,  charts 


Recognize  cartoons  as  expressing  a  point  of  view 
and  interpret  the  view  expressed 


S       S       §       0       ■  ■ 

0     0     0     m     0  ■ 

0     0     0     0     0  ■ 

□     □     0     0     0  ■ 

□     0     0     0  0 

□  □ 


Information  through  Listening  and  Viewing 
Listen  attentively  when  others  are  speaking 

Listen  and  view  with  a  purpose 

(e.g.,  film,  guest  speaker,  television) 

Identify  main  ideas 

Listen  to  and  identify  historical  fiction 


0 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

PROCESS  SKILLS 

Information  from  Books 

Use  title  of  book  as  a  guide  to  contents 

Distinguish  between  storybooks  and  factual  books 

Distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction 

Use  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary 

Choose  a  book  appropriate  for  the  purpose 

including  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  reference 
books,  atlases 

Locate  information  in  an  encyclopedia  by  using 
key  words,  letters  on  volume,  index  and 
cross  references 

Distinguish  between  fact  and  opinion 


□  0        0  ■  ■ 

□  0        13  ■  ■ 

□  0  m  m 

□        0  0  0 

□  0  0  0 

□  0  0 


Information  from  Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Pamphlets 
Recognize  these  materials  as  sources  of  information 

Select  from  these  sources  material  that  is  pertinent 
to  class  activities 

Recognize  the  differences  in  purpose  and  coverage 

between  different  magazines,  newspapers  and  pamphlets 


□        0        0      0 
□        0      0 


Information  through  Reading 

Read  materials  at  appropriate  grade  level  to 
find  answers  to  questions 

Select  statements  pertinent  to  a  specific  topic 
being  studied 

Skim  to  locate  specific  information 


□        0        0 


□  0        0        0      0 

□  0        0        0     ■ 


□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

□ 

□ 

0 

m 

0 

■ 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

H 

■ 

□ 

□ 

0 

H 

0 

0 

D 

0 
□ 

0 
0 

PROCESS  SKILLS 

Information  through  Reading  (continued) 

Identify  time  and  place  relationships  (setting) 

Identify  cause-effect  relationships 

State  the  main  idea  and  supporting  details 

Identify  the  seguence  of  ideas  or  events 

Identify  the  point  of  view 

Read  with  a  purpose  and  consciously  evaluate  what 
is  read 

Information  from  Field  Studies  and  Interviews 

Identify  the  purpose  of  the  field  study  or  interview 

Plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  guestions  to  be 
asked,  and  things  to  watch/listen  for 

Evaluate  the  planning  and  enactment  of  the  field 
trip  or  interviews 

Conduct  an  interview  and  or  survey  using 
acceptable  procedures 

Record,  summarize  and  evaluate  information 


Information  through  Computers  (where  appropriate  software  and    hardware  are 
available) 

Use  programs  to  assist  in  the  study  of 
specific  content  areas 

Use  a  word  processing  program  to  write 
a  paragraph  or  report 

Use  programs  that  simulate  situations 

impractical  to  reproduce  in  the  classroom 

Use  a  data  base  to  collect  and  organize 
information 


0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

D 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

PROCESS  SKILLS  GRADES 

12  3  4  5 

Finding  Materials  in  a  Library 

Find  different  categories  of  books  according  to  the  D        0        0        0 

Dewey  Decimal  System 

Use  a  card  catalogue  to  find  call  numbers  D        |x]        (3       [x] 

Use  call  numbers  to  find  resources  D        S        S       13 

Use  the  card  catalogue  to  learn  that  a  book  is  DEE 

listed  three  ways  -  by  subject,  by  author  and 
by  title 

Use  information  or  picture  files  to  obtain  pamphlets  D        S        S 

pictures,  clippings,  etc. 

Organizing  Information 

Select  answers  to  guestions  from  materials  heard, 
viewed,  or  read 

Classify  pictures,  facts  and  events  under  main 
headings  and  in  categories 

Organize  information  by  using  pictures,  models,  graphs, 
charts,  diagrams,  maps,  timelines,  etc. 

Arrange  events,  facts  and  ideas  in  seguence 

Select  the  main  and  supporting  facts 

Consider  which  source  of  information  as  more 
acceptable,  stating  reasons  for  choice 

Compare  information  on  a  topic  drawn  from  two  or  more 
sources  to  recognize  agreement  or  contradiction 

List  topics  to  be  investigated  and  seek  material 

about  each  major  point  using  more  than  one  source 


□ 

0 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

□ 

m 

s 

m 

m 

a 

□ 

H 

m 

m 

m 

m 

□ 

m 

0 

m 

m 

□ 

m 

s 

m 

m 

a 

□ 

H 

m 

□ 

□ 

Time  and  Chronology 

Arrange  personal  experiences  in  order 

m 

■ 

■ 

Comprehend  seguence  and  order  as  expressed 
in  first,  second,  third,  etc. 

□ 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

m 

Understand  indefinite  time  concepts  as  past,  future, 
long  ago,  before,  after 

□ 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Relate  the  past  to  the  present  in  the  study 
of  change 

□ 

m 

m 

m 

■ 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


GRADES 
2  3  4  5        6 


Time  and  Chronology  (continued) 

Understand  definite  time  concepts  as  second,  minute 
yesterday,  decade,  century 

□ 

0 

0 

■ 

Calculate  the  length  of  time  between  two 
given  dates 

a 

m 

0 

■ 

Understand  and  make  simple  time  lines 

a 

0 

0 

0 

Understand  differences  in  duration  of  various 
historical  periods 

a 

a 

Use  several  dates  and  events  to  establish  time 
relationships  among  historic  events 

a 

□ 

Comprehend  the  Christian  system  of  chronology 
BC  and  AD 

a 

b 

Geography/Mapping 

Map  Symbols 

Understand  that  real  objects  can  be  represented 
by  pictures  or  abstract  symbols  on  a  map 

D 

0 

IE 

■ 

■ 

Recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth 

□ 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

Compare  photographs/models  with  maps  of 
the  same  area 

□ 

13 

0 

■ 

■ 

Use  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on  a  map 

□ 

13 

0 

■ 

■ 

Distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on 
maps/globes 

□ 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

Read,  interpret  and  use  symbols  (e.g.,  dots,  lines, 

colours,  pictures  on  a  map,  land  and  water  symbols) 

□ 

H 

0 

0 

0 

■ 

Interpret  and  use  map  legends  on  different  kinds  of  maps 

□ 

El 

0 

0 

■ 

Interpret  abbreviations  commonly  found  on  maps 

□ 

0 

0 

■ 

Use  contour  lines 

a 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


GRADES 
3  4 


Map  Making 

Make  and  use  simple  maps/models  of  desktop, 
classroom,  school  and  community 

□ 

m 

0 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Develop  own  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on 
a  map 

□ 

m 

0 

m 

s 

■ 

Develop  a  legend  for  a  student  made  map 

□ 

m 

IE 

m 

H 

■ 

Draw  a  simple  sketch  to  show  location  of  known  place 

(e.g.,  from  teacher  directions,  from  aerial  photographs) 

□ 

s 

m 

■ 

Make  a  regional  map  to  show  variety  of  features 

□ 

s 

m 

H 

Construct  simple  maps  which  are  properly  oriented 
as  to  direction 

□ 

m 

■ 

■ 

Direction 

Use  relative  terms  of  direction  and  distance,  as  near/far 
here/there,  left/right 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Use  cardinal  directions  in  classroom  and  community 

□ 

m 

m 

0 

■ 

■ 

Understand  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and 

south  is  toward  the  South  Pole  on  a  globe/map  projection 

□ 

s 

m 

s 

■ 

■ 

Use  intercardinal  directions  (NW,  NE,  SW,  SE) 

□ 

m 

0 

■ 

■ 

Use  cardinal  and  intercardinal  directions  in  working 
with  maps 

□ 

m 

■ 

■ 

Orient  desk  outline,  textbook  and  atlas  maps 
correctly  to  the  north 

D 

m 

s 

■ 

Use  parallels  and  meridians  in  determining  direction 

□ 

□ 

0 

Scale  and  Distance 

Predict  size  and  distance  in  relative  terms  as  bigger, 
smaller,  nearer,  farther 

m 

Use  small  objects  to  represent  large  ones,  as  models 

m 

m 

■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

Compare  maps  of  the  same  area  drawn  with  different 
scales 

□ 

H 

m 

■ 

■ 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


Scale  and  Distance  (continued) 

Compare  distances  in  kilometers  to  places  being 
studied 


Compare  maps  of  different  areas  to  show  that  a 
smaller  scale  must  be  used  to  map  larger  areas 


Estimate,  then  compute  distances  between  places 


Compute  the  distances  between  points  on 
maps  of  different  scale 


GRADES 

1           2 

3            4 

5 

6 

□ 

□         0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

[x] 

□ 

E 

□ 

0 

Locating  Places  on  Maps  and  Globes 


Use  a  simple  map  to  locate  specific  areas  within 
the  school,  neighborhood,  community 

Recognize  land  and  water  masses  on  a  globe 

and  on  a  variety  of  maps  as  physical,  political,  etc. 

Identify  and  locate  own  school  and  local  community 

Locate  own  community  and  communities  being 
studied  on  a  class  map  and  globe 

Locate  one's  own  community,  province,  country 
on  maps 

Locate  other  communities  studied  on  a  map 

Locate  the  capital  of  Alberta 

Use  an  atlas  to  locate  places 

Identify  on  a  globe  and  on  a  map  of  the  world, 
the  eguator,  the  poles,  the  continents 

Locate  and  name  the  provinces,  territories 
and  capital  cities  on  a  map  of  Canada 

Identify  by  name  on  a  globe  and  on  a  map  of  the  world 
the  continents  and  major  bodies  of  water 

Plot  information  on  maps  as  population 
distribution,  natural  resources 

Use  latitudes  to  locate  places  on  wall  maps 

Locate,  describe  and  compare  major  geographical 
features  and  regions 


0 

H 

■ 

■ 

0 

0 

■ 

■ 

□ 

0 

■ 

■ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

0 
□ 

0 
0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

0 

□ 

0 

■ 

□ 

0 

0 

PROCESS  SKILLS  GRADES 

12  3  4 


Locating  Places  on  Maps  and  Globes  (continued) 

Use  two  or  more  maps  to  gather  information 
about  the  same  area 

□ 

0 

m 

Use  latitude  or  longitude  to  locate  places 
on  globes,  wall  maps  and  atlases 

□ 

0 

Identify  the  time  zones  in  Canada  and  relate 
them  to  longitude 

□ 

m 

Interpreting  Maps 

Read  and  interpret  aerial  photographs                                                □ 

0     0 

0 

■ 

■ 

Study  colour  contour  and  visual  relief  maps  and 
visualize  the  nature  of  the  areas  shown 

□ 

m 

0 

0 

Infer  relationships  from  data  shown  on  maps 

□ 

m 

m 

0 

Recognize  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  maps  for 
different  purposes,  and  choose  the  best  map 

□ 

0 

0 

for  a  specific  purpose 

Use  maps  and  globes  to  explain  geographic 
setting  of  historical  and  current  events 

□ 

0 

m 

Infer  human  activities  and  way  of  living  from  physical 
detail  and  from  latitude 

□ 

0 

0 

Analysing/Synthesizing/Evaluating  123  456 

Compare  and  categorize  objects  and  pictures  as  0        0        0       ■        ■      ■ 

identical,  similar,  related  or  unrelated 

Integrate  information  with  previous  knowledge  to  D        0        0        0        0      0 

draw  conclusions 

Draw  inferences  from  information  gathered 

Use  information  to  draw  conclusions 

Distinguish  between  fact  and  fiction 


□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


Analysing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

Form  opinions  based  on  critical  examination 
of  information 

Combine  information  to  answer  a  question, 
solve  a  problem  or  make  a  decision 

Identify  alternative  answers,  conclusions,  solutions, 
decisions  or  actions 

Evaluate  alternative  solutions,  decisions  or  actions 

Identify  point  of  view  or  perspective 

Identify  and  describe  values  underlying  a  position 

Evaluate  the  process  used  to  arrive  at  an  answer, 
conclusion,  solution  or  decision 

Make  generalizations  by  stating  relationships 
between  concepts. 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

12  3  4 

Communicating  Orally/Visually 

Orally  present  information  on  a  specific  topic: 

Orally  share  thoughts  about  oneself,  a  picture,  an  [xj        |x)        ■        ■ 

object  or  an  event 

Speak  appropriately  to  the  given  audience  [x]        0        0        0 

(e.g,  small  group,  large  group,  class  presentation) 

Speak  using  an  appropriate  social  studies  vocabulary  0        0        0        0 


GRADES 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

e 

a 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

a 

0 
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m 

m 

® 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS  GRADES 

1         2        3        4        5      6 
Communicating  Orally/Visually  (continued) 

Orally  present  information  on  a  specific  topic  (continued): 

Pronounce  words  correctly  and  enunciate  clearly  0        [x]        [x]        [x]        ■      ■ 

in  an  oral  reporting  presentation 

Give  consideration  to  content  and  organization  in  an  D        S        (3        0      [x] 

oral  presentation 

Recognize  and  use  main  ideas  and  sequencing  in  D        D        0        0      S 

presenting  information  orally 

Prepare  and  use  notes  in  presenting  an  oral  report  D        S        S      S 

Present  information  in  pictorial  form  (picture,  poster,  |x]        |x]        S       ■        ■      ■ 

diagram) 

Present  information  through  role-playing 

Record  information  in  a  class  and/or  individually 
developed  picture,  graph,  map,  chart,  timeline, 
mural,  collage,  model,  diorama,  etc. 

Present  information  on  an  audio-tape  recording  □        0        E 


Communicating  through  Writing 

Take  notes  in  point  form  collected  from  various 
sources 

Collect  and  organize  information  on  a  clearly  defined  topic 
using  a  simple  outline,  webbing,  etc. 

Summarize  information  from  a  variety  of  sources 

Write  a  summary  of  main  points  encountered  in 
oral,  written  or  viewed  presentation 

Take  notes  on  an  oral  presentation  (interview,  speech 
panel,  film,  etc. 

Participate  in  individual  and  or  cooperative  [x]        [x] 

(teacher-student)  writing  of  sentence(s)  and/or  story 


□ 

□ 

m 

m 

0 

□ 

D 

m 

m 

0 

□ 

□ 

m 

m 

□ 

□ 

m 

m 

□ 

□ 

m 

[x] 

Complete  a  sentence  stem  and/or  pattern  [x] 


Write  a  page  of  a  diary,  journal  entry  □        [x]        [x]        [x] 

and/or  keep  a  learning  log 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 


Communicating  through  Writing  (continued) 

Use  simple  illustrations,  charts  and  graphs  to  □ 

support  written  work 

Write  a  paragraph  (two  to  four  sentences)  □ 

Support  main  idea  with  appropriate  details 

Write  an  autobiography  and  or  biography 

Write  a  fictional  story  using  historical  events 

Write  several  well-organized  paragraphs 

from  a  simple  outline,  summarizing  information 

Write  a  simple  report  from  notes  and/or  a  student  and  teacher 
generated  outline 

Write  a  report  independently,  give  credit  for  quoted  material, 
and  avoid  copying  from  references 

Compose  a  title  for  a  story,  paragraph,  picture,  □ 

graph,  map,  or  chart 

In  a  final  draft,  write  using  sentences  to  share  ideas  Q 

about  a  selected  topic 

Make  a  simple  table  of  contents 

Include  a  list  to  show  source  of  information 

In  a  final  written  product,  apply  the  skills  of  revising  □ 

and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization, 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics  of  writing 


GRADES 
3  4 

0     0 


0 
□ 


0     0 


m     0 


0     0 


5       6 


0      0 
0      0 


□      □ 


0        0 


□      □ 


PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 


Personal 

Seek  help  when  required 
Demonstrate  the  ability  to  stay  on  task 
Work  independently 

Make  choices  and  decisions 

Plan,  carry  out  and  evaluate  an  action 
and  suggestion 


5       6 


■      ■ 


□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 


GRADES 
1  2  3  4  5        6 


Group  Interaction 


Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner 

Demonstrate  willingness  to  take  turns  in 
discussions  and  play 

Demonstrate  courteous  behaviour  when  working 
with  others 

Understand  the  need  for  rules  and  the  need  for 
observing  them 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  you 

work  with 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions, 
supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons 

Take  part  in  making  the  rules  for  group  work 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower  as  the 
situation  reguires 

Demonstrate  respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others 

Participate  in  a  small  group  discussion  or  activity 
by  following  established  rules 

Contribute  to  the  various  functions  of  group  work; 
eg.,  recorder,  reporter,  leader 

Observe  the  courtesies  of  group  discussion,  such  as 
speaking  in  turn  and  using  appropriate  tone 

Cooperate  and  compromise  to  solve  group  problems 

Accept  and  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  group 
or  share  and  defend  a  different  point  of  view 

Learn  from  criticism  and  suggestion;  give 
constructive  criticism  and  suggestions 


0     0 
0     0 

0     0 


0  0  0 

0  0  0  0 

□  0  0  0 

□  □  0  0 

□  □  0  0 

□  □  0  0 

□  □  0  (xj 


m    0 


□ 

□ 

m 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

m 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

s 

0 

0 

□ 

□ 

0 

0 

0 

□     0 


PARTICIPATION  SKILLS  GRADES 

Group  Interaction  (continued)  1        2        3        4        5      6 

Distinguish  between  work  that  can  be  done  most  □        [x]      (xj 

effectively  by  individuals  and  that  which  calls 
for  group  effort 

Use  the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  when  needed  □      □ 


Major  Sources  Considered  in  Constructing 
the  Social  Studies  Skill  Development  Chart 

Johns,  Eunice  and  Fraser.  Dorothy  McClure  "Appendix.  Social  Studies  Skills:    A  Guide  to 
Analysis  and  Grade  Placement."    In  Helen  McCraken  Carpenter  (Ed.),  Skill  Development  in 
Social  Studies.  33rd  Yearbook,  National  Council  for  Social  Studies.  Washington.  D.C.,1963 

NCSS  Position  Paper,  Skills  in  the  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  Social  Education,  April.  1984. 

British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Education,  Social  Studies  Curriculum  Guide  Grade  One  -  Grade 
Seven,  1983. 


STRATEGIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 


There  are  various  strategies  and  activities  that  a  social  studies  teacher  can  use  to  promote  learning. 
Choice  depends  upon  the  objectives  of  the  lesson  and  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 
Following  are  two  lists  of  strategies  and  activities  to  consider. 

Checklist  1' 


INTRODUCTORY  ACTIVITIES:    Observing.  Recalling,  Interpreting,  Hypothesizing 


_  Link  to  past  experience 

Show  new  book(s) 
_  Show  audiovisual  media 
_  Use  a  current  event 
_  Define  new  terms 
_  Arrange  a  display 
_  Pose  questions 
_  Elicit  questions 
_  Use  a  cartoon 


_  Use  a  resource  person 

_  Discuss  a  dilemma,  story  or  situation 

_  Discuss  new  media 

_  Present  an  unfinished  map,  story,  sentence, 

chart,  time  line  or  diagram 
_  Show  a  filmstrip  or  film  without  sound 
_  Elicit  hypotheses 
_  Plan  first  activities 

Brainstorm 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

Information-Gathering  Activities:    Observing,  Recalling,  Interpreting 


_  Read 
_  Listen 
_  Observe 
~  Ask 

_  Use  maps 
_  Interview 
Doa  survey 


_  Take  a  poll 
_  Keep  recoids 
_  Use  tables 
Take  notes 
"  Outline 

_  Make  collections 
_  Do  field  studies 


_ Use  graphs 

_  Use  indexes,  tables  of  contents. 

headings,  subheadings 
_  Use  library 
_  Use  data  bases 
_  Use  learning  centres 


Organizing  and  Summarizing  Activities:   Comparing,  Classifying,  Generalizing 


_  Find  main  ideas 
_  Answer  questions 
_  Test  hypotheses 
_  Gioup  items 
_  Outline 
_  Diagram 
Chart 


_  Summarize 

_  Complete  outline  maps 

_  Make  data  base  cards 

_  Make  booklets 

_  Complete  time  lines 

_  Complete  contracts 

_  Make  tape  recordings 


Applicative  Activities:    Inferring,  Analyzing.  Synthesizing,  Hypothesizing,  Predicting 


_  Make  maps 
_  Make  graphs 
_  Make  charts 
_  Make  checklists 
_  Make  time  lines 
Conclude 


_  Reclassify 
_  Judge 
~  Predict 
_  Report 
_  Demonstrate 
Take  roles 


_  Make  plans 

"  Debate 

_  Participate  in  forums,  panels, 

mock  meetings  and  action 

projects 

Simulate 


Creative  and  Expressive  Activities:   Interpreting,  Analyzing,  Synthesizing 


_  Dramatize 
_  Role  play 
_  Pantomime 
_  Simulate 
_  Brainstorm 
_  Write  poems  and 
stories 


_  Write  pen  pals 
_  Write  articles 
_  Write  playlets 
_  Draw 

_  Make  murals 
_  Make  collages 
_  Make  displays 


_  Make  exhibits 

_  Construct  models 

_  Create  maps  and  charts 

_  Process  materials 

_  Compose  songs 

_  Create  rhythms 


'John  U.  Michaelis,  Social  Studies  for  Children,  A  Guide  to  Basic  Instruction, 
by  permission  of  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ. 


,  pp.  43-44.    Reprinte 


Checklist  1  (continued) 

CONCLUDING  ACTIVITIES:    Generalizing 

State  mam  ideas 
Share  reports 

Analyzing 

Syi 

thesiz 

ing.  Evaluating 

Have  a  panel  discussion 
Complete  scrapbooks  and  booklets 

Have  a  quiz  proqram 

Relate  to  next  unit 

Review  objectives 
Share  creative  work 

Note  ways  to  improve 
Give  tests 

Put  on  a  proqram 
Take  a  study  trip 

Use  charts,  checklists  and  other  devices 

Checklist  2 

Advertisement 

Artifiact 

Audio  tapes 

Banner 

Big  books 

Bingo 

Booklets 

Brainstorming 

Bulletin  boards 

Cards 

Cartoons 

Case  study 

Chalkboard 

Charts 

Checklists 

Choral  speaking 

Collecting/collections 

Comics 

Commercials 

Computer  programs 

Concept  mapping 

Contest 

Cooking  food  from  places  studied 

Crossword  puzzles 

Dances 

Decision  making 

Demonstration 

Diaries/journals 

Dictionary 

Dioramas 

Discussions 

Display 

Drama 

Drawing/drawings 

Dress  up 

Exhibits 

Experiments 

Field  trips 

Films 

Filmstrips 

Flags 


Flannel  boards 

Flash  cards 

Flip  book 

Flow  charts 

Games 

Globes 

Graphs 

Group  work 

Guest  speakers 

Interviews 

Jigsaw  puzzle  maps 

Learning  centres 

Letter  writing 

Library  research 

Listening 

Lists 

Magazines 

Manipulatives 

Maps 

Menus 

Mobiles 

Mock  broadcasts  and  telecasts 

Modelling 

Models 

Montages 

Moving  picture  box 

Murals 

Museum 

Music 

Newspapers 

Note  taking 

Outlining 

Painting 

Panels  and  roundtablcs 

Paraphrasing 

Peer  teaching 

Pen  pals 

People  as  resources 

Photographs 

Picture  study 

Plays 


Poetry 

Post  cards 

Posters 

Problem  solving  and  case 

study 
Puppets 
Questioning 
Radio  play 
Readings  from  a  variety  of 

sources 
Records 
Repoits 

Research  questions 
Riddles 

Role  exchange 
Role  playing 
Sandtables 
School  exchange 
Scrapbooks 
Sculpture 
Service  projects 
Sewing 
Simulation 
Slides/tape 
Stamps,  coins  and  other 

hobbies 
Storytelling 
Surveys 
Talks  by  pupils,  teachers 

and  visitors 
Tape  recordings 
Television 
Thank  you  note 
Think  pads 
Timelines 
Transparencies 
Travel  brochure 
Videos 
Webbing 


DEVELOPING  CONCEPTS 


Concepts  can  be  taught  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Teachers  can  use  the  following  strategies  to  develop 
concepts. 

CONCEPTS  PRESENTED  BY  THE  TEACHER 

The  teacher  presents  the  concept,  the  definition  and  examples  of  the  concept  according  to  the 
following  steps: 

1.  Present  concept  with  a  clearly  stated  definition:  "A  tradition  is  a  way  of  doing  things  that  is 
handed  from  older  people  to  children." 

2.  Provide  examples  of  the  concept  by  drawing  on  students'  knowledge  and  experiences  as  well  as 
previous  learnings:  "On  Thanksgiving  Day  many  people  have  turkey.  This  an  example  of  a 
tradition."    "It  is  a  tradition  in  my  family  to  have  goose  for  Christmas  dinner." 

3.  Identify  common  attributes  as  each  example  is  presented:  "Going  to  church  on  Sunday  is  a 
tradition  in  many  families.  This  is  a  tradition  because  "  Common  attributes  can  also  be 
identified  after  a  list  of  examples  has  been  presented:  "Having  turkey  at  Christmas,  going  to  church 
on  Sundays  and  celebrating  Canada  Day  are  traditions.  They  are  traditions  because  .  .  .  ."  Or, 
common  attributes  can  be  elicited  from  the  students  through  questioning:  "Look  at  the  list  of 
traditions.    What  makes  them  traditions?" 

4.  Check  for  understanding.  Provide  further  examples  for  students  to  categorize  as  examples  and 
non-examples.  "Janet  wears  a  Ukrainian  blouse  and  skirt  when  she  dances.  Is  this  a  tradition? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer."    "Bill  rides  a  bicycle  to  school.    Is  this  an  example  of  a  tradition?" 

CONCEPTS  DEVELOPED  FROM  CONTEXT 

The  teacher  presents  the  concept  in  a  context  according  to  the  following  steps: 

1.  Present  the  concept  in  a  context  that  provides  clues  to  its  definition.  Have  students  develop  a 
definition:  "Many  people  in  our  community  provide  a  service.  The  doctor  provides  a  service.  The 
bus  driver  provides  a  service.    What  do  you  think  service  means?" 

2.  Identify  the  common  attributes.  Provide  information  to  students  through  books,  pictures,  stories. 
films,  etc.  Using  this  information  and  past  experience,  have  students  identify  the  attributes  of  the 
concept  and  give  reasons  for  their  choices. 

3.  Check  for  understanding  by  providing  further  examples  and  non-examples  of  the  concept. 


CONCEPT  FORMATION 

The  concept-formation  strategy  developed  by  Hilda  Taba1  has  students  use  inductive  thinking  to 
develope  their  understanding  of  a  concept. 

There  are  two  advantages  to  using  the  concept-formation  strategy.  Because  students  enjoy 
participating  in  the  discovery  lesson  they  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves  This  in  turn  enables 
them  to  experience  success.  Since  the  concept-formation  strategy  encourages  divergent  thinking,  the 
classroom  climate  must  be  one  in  which  all  ideas  are  accepted  and  respected. 

Concept-formation  strategy  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  strategy 
and  some  suggestions  for  implementation.2 

1.  Present  examples  and  non-examples.  Make  a  list  of  examples  and  non-examples  of  the 
concept  to  be  developed.  The  list  for  students  can  be  presented  on  an  overhead,  chart  paper, 
blackboard,  bulletin  board  or  on  a  work  sheet.  Examples  can  also  be  presented  as  a  collection  of 
pictures  or  collection  of  real  items. 

When  it  is  appropriate,  have  students  generate  the  list  by  asking  them  questions  designed  to  elicit 
examples  and  non-examples  of  the  concept.  Phrase  the  questions  so  that  they  do  not  give  away 
the  target  concept.  For  example,  if  the  target  concept  is  "needs,"  the  teacher  can  ask,  "If  you 
were  shipwrecked  on  a  deserted  island,  what  would  you  like  to  have  with  you?"  The  list  generated 
by  the  students  which  the  teacher  records  on  the  blackboard  or  chart  paper,  should  have  examples 
of  needs  and  wants.    Subsequent  questions  are  often  needed  to  generate  additional  ideas. 

2.  Group  the  items.  In  order  to  help  students  identify  the  common  attributes  have  students  decide 
which  examples  in  the  list  belong  together:  "Which  of  these  items  can  be  grouped  together?" 
"Which  things  are  similar  in  some  way?" 

As  students  provide  suggestions  for  grouping,  mark  the  items  grouped  together  with  an  identifiable 
symbol  (e.g.,  coloured  check  marks)  or  make  lists  of  the  items  grouped  together. 

Have  students  who  have  suggested  a  way  of  grouping  provide  reasons  for  their  thinking:  "Why  did 
you  group  these  items  together?"    "How  are  they  similar?" 

3.  Name  the  group.  Invite  students  to  come  up  with  a  word  or  phrase  to  describe  the  group:  "What 
could  you  call  this  group?"  "What  word  describes  your  group?"  "What  other  word  might  describe 
this  group?" 

Erase  the  marks  used  to  indicate  the  student  grouping.  Then  ask  other  students  to  group  the 
items:  "What  are  some  other  ways  to  group  these  items?"  "How  are  the  items  in  the  group 
similar?"    "What  would  you  call  your  group?" 

In  the  event  that  the  students  do  not  arrive  at  the  concept  being  developed,  make  a  list  of  the  items 
that  are  examples  of  the  concept:  "I  have  a  special  group  in  mind.  Look  at  my  list.  Why  do  you 
think  I  grouped  these  items?    How  are  they  alike?   What  could  we  call  this  group?" 


'Hilda  Taba.    Teaching  Strategies  and  Cognitive  Functioning  in  Elementary  School  Children.   Cooperative  Research  Project 

2404,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1966. 
2For  further  information  see  Roberta  M.  Woolever  and  Kathryn  P.  Scott,  Active  Learning  in  Social  Studies  Promoting  Cognitive 

and  Social  Growth,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1988. 


4.  Expand  understanding  of  the  concept.  To  check  on  students'  understanding,  provide  examples 
and  non-examples  of  the  concept  and  have  students  categorize  them  accordingly.  Discuss 
reasons  why  they  are  or  are  not  examples  of  the  concept. 

CONCEPT  ATTAINMENT 

In  concept  formation,  students  group  examples  together  based  on  any  criteria  forming  as  many  groups 
as  they  want;  each  group  may  illustrate  a  different  concept.  In  concept  attainment,  however,  only  one 
concept  is  developed.  The  concept  attainment  strategy  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Listed  below 
are  some  suggestions  for  implementation.3 

1.  Identify  the  concept.    Let  the  students  know  the  concept  they  are  going  to  learn. 

2.  Show  several  examples  and  non-examples  of  the  concept.  As  you  show  the  items  one  at  a 
time,  identify  whether  they  are  examples  or  non-examples.  Group  the  examples  of  the  concept 
together  (e.g..  pin  the  pictures  onto  the  bulletin  board  under  the  headings  "examples"  and  "non- 
examples"  or  "yes"  and  "no"). 

3.  Elicit  the  attributes.  Through  planned  questions,  help  students  identify  the  attributes  of  the 
concept.  Discuss  how  the  examples  are  similar.  If  students  are  not  able  to  identify  the  attributes 
through  guided  questioning,  provide  the  information  for  them.    As  a  class,  develop  a  definition. 

4.  Expand/check  understanding  of  the  concept.  Provide  additional  examples  and  non-examples  of 
the  concept  and  have  students  categorize  the  examples.  Students  should  be  encouraged  to 
generate  their  own  examples. 


3For  further  information  see  Bruce  Joyce  and  Marsha  Weil,  Models  of  Teaching,  Prentice-Hall,  1980- 


QUESTIONING 


Questioning  is  an  important  strategy  in  teaching  and  learning.  The  quality  of  questions  used  will 
stimulate  thinking,  discussion  and  learning. 

Questions  vary  in  complexity  from  simple  factual  recall  to  complex  evaluation.  According  to  Benjamin 
Bloom,  there  are  six  different  levels  of  intellectual  functioning.  Questions  and  activities  may  be 
developed  to  correspond  to  each  of  these  levels. 

1.       KNOWLEDGE  -  the  student  is  asked  to  recall  factual  content. 


Who 

Where 

Describe 

Which  one 

What 

How 

Define 

List 

Why 

How  much 

Match 

Choose 

When 

What  does  it  mean 

Select 

Omit 

COMPREHENSION  -  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  material  learned;  the  student  is  asked  to 
put  information  into  another  form. 


State  in  your  own  words 
What  does  this  mean 
Give  an  example 
Summarize  this  paragraph 
State  in  one  word 
What  part  doesn't  fit 
What  exceptions  are  there 
Which  is  more  probable 
What  are  they  saying 
What  seems  to  be 
What  seems  likely 


Classify 

Show 

Indicate 

Tell 

Translate 

Outline 

Summarize 

Select 

Match 

Explain 

Represent 


Identify 

Is  this  the  same  as 

Select  the  best  definition 

Paraphrase 

Explain  what  is  happening 

Explain  what  is  meant 

Read  the  graph,  table 

Restate 

Recognize 

Show  in  a  graph,  table 

Demonstrate 


3.       APPLICATION  -  the  student  is  asked  to  use  knowledge  in  a  new  situation  or  to  make  use  of  new 
knowledge  to  solve  a  problem. 


Predict  what  would  happen  if 

Choose  the  best  statements  that  apply 

Tell  what  would  happen 

Tell  how  much  change  there  would  be 

Demonstrate 

Dramatize 

Illustrate 

Imagine 


Explain 

Identify 

Select 

Judge  the  effects 

What  would  result 

What  would  happen  if 

How  to 


ANALYSIS  -  the  student  is  required  to  take  ideas  and  learnings  apart  to  seek  relationships  or 
unique  characteristics. 


Distinguish 

Identify 

What  conclusions 

Make  a  distinction 

What  ideas  apply,  do  not  apply 

Compare 

Contrast 

What  is  the  function  of 

Which  are  facts,  opinions 


What's  the  main  idea,  subordinate  ideas 
Which  statement  is  relevant 
What  does  author  believe,  assume 
State  the  point  of  view  of 
What  ideas  justify  conclusion 
The  least  useful  statements  are 
What  relationship  between 
Is  it  valid  that 
Which  statements  support 
the  mam  idea 


SYNTHESIS  -  the  student  is  required  to  combine  information  into  a  whole;   he  or  she  must 
engage  in  creative  thinking. 


Write 

Create 

Tell 

Make 

Choose 

Construct 

Generalize 


Invent 

Propose  an  alternative 

Solve  the  following 

Plan 

Design 

Predict 

Revise 


Make  up 

Compose 

How  else  would  you 

State  a  rule 

Develop 

Suppose 

Show  it  fits  together 


EVALUATION  -  the  student  is  asked  to  make  a  judgment  or  decision  based  on  criteria,  standards 
or  conditions. 


What  is  more  important 

What  is  better 

Summarize 

Persuade 

Convince 

Conclude 

Rank 

Recommend 


Which  is  the  best  one 

What  is  fair 

Compare  (pros/cons) 

Decide 

Judge 

Rate 

Determine 

Defend 


FACTORS  TO  CONSIDER  WHEN  QUESTIONING: 


Think  of  the  distribution. 

•  Who  is  being  asked? 

•  Does  the  distribution  include  all  the  students? 

•  Are  some  students  called  upon  more  often  than  others? 

•  Chart  your  distribution  for  evaluative  purposes. 

Indicate  the  desired  type  of  student  response. 

•  Hands  up 

•  Hands  down — "I'll  select" 

•  Choral 

•  Call  outs 


3.  Phrasing  the  question. 

•  Phrase  the  question  clearly. 

•  Direct  the  question  to  the  whole  class. 

•  Give  wait  time  to  allow  think  time  (approximately  three  seconds). 

•  Ask  a  student  by  name. 

•  Give  the  student  more  wait  time.    Students  need  time  to  think. 

•  Listen  to  the  response. 

4.  Levels  of  questions 

•  Encourage   higher   level   of  thinking   by   using   questions   to   promote   higher   level   thought 
processes.    Use  Bloom's  Taxonomy  as  a  guide. 

•  Avoid  questions  with  one-word,  "yes"  or  "no"  answers. 

5.  Respond  to  the  students'  efforts. 

•  Respond  in  a  positive,  reinforcing  manner  so  the  student  enjoys  learning  and  answering 
questions. 

•  Questions  should  never  be  used  for  punitive  purposes. 

•  Assist  with  incorrect  responses. 

•  Probe  responses  for  clarification. 

6.  Have  students  generate  questions  and  evaluate  answers. 

•  Students  can  make  up  questions  to  ask. 

•  Answers  should  accompany  the  questions. 

•  Provide  students  with  examples  of  question  stems  that  promote  higher  level  thinking. 

•  The  student  can  direct  the  question  to  a  partner,  group  or  class. 


GROUP  WORK 


The  ultimate  goal  of  social  studies  is  "to  assist  students  to  acquire  the  basic  knowledge,  skills,  and 
positive  attitudes  needed  to  be  responsible  citizens  and  contributing  members  of  society"  (Program  of 
Studies.  1988). 

When  students  are  involved  in  group  work,  they  learn  how  to  participate,  cooperate  and  communicate 
with  others.  They  also  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  students  with  whom  they  are  working.  By  sharing 
ideas,  students  learn  from  each  other.  Finally,  through  group  work,  students  learn  how  to  solve 
problems,  answer  questions  and  make  choices.  In  doing  all  of  these  things  each  student  acquires  the 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  necessary  to  become  a  responsible  citizen. 

TYPES  OF  GROUPS 

There  are  various  ways  to  divide  students  into  groups.  The  type  of  grouping  selected  by  the  teacher 
will  depend  on  the  needs  of  the  students  and  on  the  instructional  objectives. 

Interest  Groups — In  this  type  of  group  students  choose  a  group  project  on  which  they  would  like  to 

work.    For  example,  if  students  are  asked  to  illustrate  the  sharing  of  goods  and  services,  each  individual 

decides  whether  he  or  she  wants  to  work  with  the  group  involved  in  creating  a  skit,  doing  a  mural,  or 

making  a  model. 

Peer  Groups — In  peer  grouping  the  students  choose  their  own  groups.    Students  write  down  the  names 

of  two  or  three  others  with  whom  they  would  like  to  work.     Using  this  information,  the  teacher  can 

organize  groups  so  that  each  student  works  with  at  least  one  chosen  person. 

Random  Groups — The  students  are  randomly  selected  and  placed  into  a  group.    This  grouping  can  be 

used  to  carry  out  a  particular  task  (e.g..  to  brainstorm  ideas,  to  discuss,  to  gather  information). 

Ability  Groups — Each  group  consists  of  members  with  similar  abilities.    This  grouping  is  commonly  used 

when  students  in  the  group  need  to  learn  a  similar  skill  or  concept.    Students  that  need  additional  help 

in  a  specific  area  may  also  be  placed  in  ability  groups.     It  is  very  important  that  ability  groups  are  not 

maintained  throughout  the  year  because  students  will  become  stigmatized. 

Select  Groups — The  teacher  selects  the  groups  so  that  the  group  members  get  along  together  and 

have  a  good  leader;  or  so  that  the  group  includes  diverse  talents.    If  the  participants  are  interested  and 

talented  in  certain  areas,  the  teacher  can  identify  specific  roles  required  within  the  group  and  assign 

students  accordingly. 

BUILDING  READINESS  FOR  GROUP  WORK 

The  students  should  be  involved  in  many  kinds  of  group  work.  Readiness  activities  should  be  used  to 
prepare  children  to  work  as  a  cooperative  and  productive  group.  The  students  may  be  involved  in  the 
development  of  appropriate  rules  to  be  observed  in  group  work.  These  may  have  to  be  reinforced  on  a 
continual  basis. 

Rules  needed  for  a  group  to  function  include: 

-  stay  with  group 

-  use  quiet  voices 

-  encourage  everyone  to  participate 

-  accept  all  answers 

-  be  a  good  listener. 


Some  examples  of  readiness  activities  for  group  work  are: 

•  Students  participate  with  others  in  daily  classroom  routine 

-  clean  up  social  studies  book  shelf 

-  get  supplies  for  painting  picture  of  one's  family 

-  clean  activity  centre 

-  return  books  to  library. 

-  help  others  when  work  is  finished 

•  Students  participate  in  pairs  to  complete  assigned  tasks 

-  practice  worksheet  on  map  symbols 

-  read  aloud  to  find  answers  to  guestions 

-  draw  a  picture  to  show  cooperation 

-  mark  a  completed  activity. 

•  Students  participate  in  small  groups  to  complete  assigned  tasks 

-  make  a  list 

-  brainstorm 

-  create  a  mural 

-  make  a  decision. 

The  students  can  progress  from  the  above  activities  to  more  difficult  group  projects. 
TIPS  TO  ENSURE  SUCCESS  WITH  GROUP  WORK 


During  class  discussions  the  teacher  serves  as  a  model  of  a  good  leader,  recorder  and  group 

member. 

Always  ensure  that  the  students  understand  their  task. 

Make  the  students  aware  of  the  responsibilities  of  each  group  member.     Review  appropriate 

behaviour  for  group  work. 

Assign  a  group  project  that  the  students  can  handle  so  that  they  can  experience  success. 

Indicate  evaluation  procedures  to  be  used. 

Give  the  students  a  deadline  for  their  group  project. 

Provide  a  suitable  physical  environment.    The  members  of  a  group  should  be  working  in  close 

proximity  and  separated  from  the  members  of  the  other  groups. 

Throughout  the  year,  vary  the  type  of  grouping  used. 

Walk  around  and  help  the  students  while  they  are  working  in  groups.     This  will  help  them 

succeed  and  will  also  keep  them  on  task. 

Record  steps  of  activities  for  group  work  on  the  board.    If  given  the  task  of  solving  a  problem, 

the  list  might  be: 

a)  Discuss  the  choices. 

b)  Make  a  choice. 

c)  Record  the  decision. 

d)  Record  the  reason  for  the  choice. 

e)  Share  ideas  with  the  class. 


COOPERATIVE  PLANNING 


TEACHER  LIBRARIAN/TEACHER  PLANNING 

Cooperative  planning  of  a  unit  or  mini-unit  involves  a  teacher/librarian  and  uses  the  library  as  a  primary 
resource.  The  first  step  is  to  set  out  objectives  for  the  unit  and  plan  the  activities  with  the  librarian. 
The  use  of  library  skills  should  be  integrated  into  the  plan.  The  extra  resource  person  allows  for 
variations  in  group  size  (e.g.,  whole  group,  two  teaching  groups,  small  groups). 

An  example  from  Topic  3A,  in  which  students  are  expected  to  discover  historical  facts  about  their 
community,  shows  some  of  the  possibilities  for  cooperative  planning. 

1.  Whole  group  participates  in  filling  out  student  fact  sheet  using  library  resources.  Teacher  and 
teacher/librarian  circulate  to  assist  students. 

2.  Teacher  and  teacher/librarian  (team  teaching)  give  information  to  students.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  groups;  each  group  does  a  separate  follow-up  activity.  Children  switch  after  first  project 
is  completed. 

e.g.,  Group  1 — Timeline 
Group  2—  Mural 

3.  Small  groups  proceed  to  learning  centres  where  they  gather  information  for  the  fact  sheet. 
Teacher/librarian  and  teacher  circulate  to  assist  students. 

e.g.,  Viewing  Station  Listening  Station 

-  pictures  -    reading  of  period  children's  book 

-  filmstnps/video/films  -   audio  tape 

-  artifacts  -   recorded  interviews 

-    song/music 

Interviewing  Station  Reading  Station 

-  parents/grandparents  -   community  history 

-  seniors  -   children's  literature 

-  other  resource  people  -   newspaper  article 

TEACHER/TEACHER  PLANNING 

Cooperative  planning  of  a  unit  or  mini-unit  with  a  colleague  or  a  team  of  teachers  should  be 
approached  in  the  same  manner  as  with  the  teacher/librarian,  except  that  two  or  more  classes  are 
now  involved.  In  the  team  planning  approach,  each  teacher  brings  special  talents  that  can  be 
used.  The  team  approach  also  divides  the  labour  and  lightens  the  workload.  After  the  unit 
planning  is  complete,  each  teacher  adapts  the  unit  to  the  needs  of  her  or  his  students. 


BRAINSTORMING 


Brainstorming  is  an  oral,  group  process  used  to  generate  a  variety  of  ideas  about  a  specific  topic.  This 
strategy  can  be  used  to  identify  and  collect  a  common  base  of  knowledge  from  a  group,  or  to  determine 
the  students'  background  knowledge  on  a  topic.  In  brainstorming  no  values  are  placed  on  the  ideas 
generated;  each  is  accepted  as  presented. 

Brainstorming  can  be  done  by  the  entire  class  or  as  a  group  activity.  Adequate  time  should  be  given  to 
allow  all  members  of  the  group  an  opportunity  to  participate.  The  leader  begins  the  brainstorming 
session  by  briefly  describing  the  task  and  clarifying  how  the  ideas  discussed  will  be  recorded.  Students 
should  understand  that  brainstorming  is  an  initiating  process  that  will  be  followed  by  some  other  activity. 


LEARNING  CENTRES 


One  way  to  explore  social  studies  topics  or  objectives  is  to  use  a  learning  centre.  The  learning  centre 
is  a  strategy  for  implementing  individualized  instruction  in  a  classroom.  In  a  learning  centre  the  teacher 
acts  as  a  "guide"  to  student  self-learning,  rather  than  as  a  "teller."  The  student's  goal  is  to  become  a 
self-directed  and  active  participant  in  the  learning  process. 

A  learning  centre  is  a  place  in  the  classroom  where  children  go  to  perform  certain  carefully  selected 
learning  tasks.  It  may  contain  one  task  that  the  children  are  expected  to  carry  out  in  a  relatively  short 
time  or  a  multitude  of  tasks  that  may  take  a  week  or  even  longer  before  they  can  be  successfully 
completed.  Centres  may  be  used  as  a  part  of  a  program,  or  as  the  dominant  focus  of  the  overall 
organization  of  a  classroom. 

When  learning  centres  are  used  properly  the  teacher  remains  at  the  centre  of  instruction.  Teachers 
design  centres  to  provide  children  with  some  freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  activities,  but  also  to 
direct  children  toward  sequenced,  interrelated  and  focused  learning  tasks. 

Students  should  be  introduced  gradually  to  learning  centres,  because  they  do  not  automatically  know 
how  to  function  in  them.  Some  students  cannot  work  independently  or  follow  instructions  at  first:  they 
must  be  taught  how  to  work  at  a  learning  centre. 


A  teacher  should  supplement  learning  centres  with  other  group-oriented  activities.    When  using  learning 
centres  it  is  important  to  provide  opportunities  for  class  discussion  and  sharing  of  projects  and  ideas. 


Learning  centres  can  be  designed  to: 

•       Develop  a  concept,  skill  and/or  attitude. 

Sample  learning  centre  for  Topic  2C: 


Environment  -  Activity  Card 

Read  the  following: 

Japan  is  a  big  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  I  live  in  a  very  large  city  called 
Okazaki.  It  is  hot  in  the  summer  and  cool  in  the  winter.  Because  we  live 
near  the  ocean,... 

Look  at  the  pictures. 

Paint  a  picture  of  what  Okazaki,  Japan  looks  like. 


Reinforce  a  learned  concept,  skill  and/or  attitude. 

e.g.,  Topic  1A 

Discuss  school  routines: 

What  do  you  do  first  when  you  get  to  school? 

What  do  you  do  next? 

What  do  we  do  in  the  afternoon? 

Write  the  routines  on  cards  accompanied  by  a  simple  drawing.  Upon  completion  of 
discussion,  hold  up  two  of  the  cards.  Have  students  identify  the  activity  depicted  on 
each  card,  and  indicate  which  activity  would  be  done  first  and  which  would  be  done 
second.    Repeat  this  procedure  several  times  using  different  cards. 

This  activity  can  be  extended  to  include  the  sequencing  of  three  cards.  The  sequence 
cards  can  be  part  of  an  activity  centre.  Students  sequence  the  cards  and  check  their 
work  against  a  master. 

Extend  learned  concepts,  skills  and/or  attitudes  by  providing  opportunities  for  application. 

e.g.,  Topic  3A 

Students  have  already  developed  the  concepts  of  past,  present  and  future.  They  are 
assigned  a  centre  and  must  create  a  sample  of  something  from  the  three  eras,  like  a 
vehicle  (horse  and  buggy  -+  car  -»  spaceship). 

Each  centre  would  give  the  group  a  different  medium  that  they  would  use  to  create 
their  product: 

-  paint  and  paper 

-  junk  sculpture 

-  newspaper 

-  pastel  and  paper 

-  play  dough 

-  milk  and  egg  cartons 

-  interlocking  blocks 


J 


SETTING  UP  LEARNING  CENTRES 

A  centre  should  be  organized  so  that  all  students  can  experience  success.  Therefore,  activities  should 
accommodate  the  various  developmental  levels  and  learning  styles  of  the  students  whenever  possible 
(i.e.,  provide  activities  for  the  auditory  learner,  the  visual  learner  and  the  tactile  kinesthetic  learner). 

1 .  Identify  the  objectives  to  be  taught. 

2.  Identify  what  activities  and  learning  resources  will  be  used  to  develop  the  objectives. 

3.  Plan  the  layout  of  the  centre. 

4.  Determine  the  number  of  students  that  will  use  the  centre  at  one  time.    A  workable  number  is  three 
to  five  children  assigned  per  centre. 

5.  Develop  task  cards. 

a.  Tasks  should  be  written  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

b.  Directions  should  be  clear  and  simple.    If  details  are  explained  better  by  a  teacher,  include  this 
suggestion  on  the  card.    Pictures  or  drawings  can  also  be  used  to  facilitate  understanding. 

c.  Colour  coding  or  pictures  can  be  used  to  facilitate  task  recognition  and  efficient  storage. 

d.  Projects  listed  on  the  task  cards  should  be  completed  using  resources  at  the  centre  or  using 
other  readily  available  resources. 

e.  Provide  opportunity  for  choices  by  including  required  and  optional  activites. 

6.  Develop   display   materials  for  the   centre   (e.g.,    appropriate   and   attractive   titles,    headings   and 
posters). 

7.  Develop  a  management  system  that  sets  out  rules  and  procedures.    Consider  the  following: 

a.  Sequence  used  by  students  in  moving  from  an  activity  at  one  station  to  an  activity  at  another. 

b.  Timelines  for  completing  activities  at  a  centre. 

c.  Tasks  that  are  required  and  those  that  are  optional. 

d.  Rules  for  behaviour  at  a  centre. 

e.  Organization  of  materials  for  easy  access,  storage  and  clean-up. 

f.  Record  keeping  of  student  activity  and  progress. 

It  is  important  to  keep  records  of  student  activity  and  progress.  Depending  on  the  purpose  of  the 
centre  and  the  grade  level  involved,  the  extent  to  which  records  are  kept  may  vary.  There  are 
various  ways  to  keep  track  of  student  movement  through  the  centres.    For  example, 

•        Have  students  complete  a  passport  which  is  stamped  after  each  group  completes  a  centre. 


Sample 
page  of 
passport 

Passport 
stamped 

when 
completed 


Activity  1 
Environment 

Activity  2 
Homes 

Use  a  colour  code  or  a  picture  code  for  each  centre.    As 
students  complete  a  centre,  the  colour  or  picture  (e.g., 
sticker)  is  added  to  the  student  record  sheet. 


•        Use  a  graph  to  chart  students  movement  through  centres. 
Sample  1 


Student 

Environment 

Recreation 

Homes 

Clothing 

Food 

Mary 

X 

X 

Joe 

X 

X 

Sample  2 

Group  Name 


Number  of  Centre 


Student 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Carl 

X 

Maria 

X 

Use  a  punch  card  system  to  keep  track  of  student 
movement  and  completion  of  activities.  A  hole  is 
punched  on  the  number  of  the  centre  completed. 


Have  students  keep  a  journal.    After  each  activity  is  completed,  give  children  ten  minutes  to 
record  what  they  did,  how  they  feel  about  the  activity,  and  their  success  with  it. 

List  the  skills  you  expect  the  students  to  develop.    Check  them  off  as  they  are  achieved. 

Keep   anecdotal    records,    written   comments    based    on   teacher   observation    of   what   was 
achieved  or  not  achieved  by  individual  students  in  a  centre. 


Sample  1 


Centre 
Number 

Topic 

Activities 
Completed 

Comments 

Sample  2 
Name  of  Centre: 
Date: 


Activities  Completed: 


Activities  to  be  Completed: 


Use  these  observations  to  evaluate  the  success  of  the  centre, 
objectives  are  not  being  met. 


Revise  the  centre  activities  if  the 


The  marking  system  used  to  grade  the  products  from  the  centres  will  depend  on  the  purpose  of  the 
learning  centre  and  the  teacher's  objective  in  having  the  child  complete  the  centre.  The  product  can  be 
evaluated  either  by  the  teacher  alone,  by  the  teacher  and  the  student  or  by  the  whole  group. 


ROLE  PLAYING 


Role  play  is  a  valuable  teaching  strategy  in  that  it  engages  the  students  on  a  personal  level.  Their 
feelings  and  experiences,  while  in  role,  assist  in  their  understanding  of  and  involvement  in  the  social 
studies  content. 

Drama  is  a  natural  extension  of  the  child's  play.  The  teacher  provides  focus  and  structure  for  the 
activity  while  facilitating  the  student's  input  and  involvement. 

Role  play  is  not  theatre  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  not  intended  for  an  audience.  Learning  occurs 
through  doing;  therefore,  most  role  play  is  structured  so  that  all  students  (individuals,  pairs  or  threes) 
work  at  the  same  time  (parallel  play).  Role  play  may  be  shared  from  time  to  time  on  a  volunteer  basis, 
but  emphasis  is  always  on  the  understanding  developed  in  the  experience,  not  on  the  performance  or 
the  performers. 

Classroom  Management 

Division  One  students  may  have  little  or  no  experience  in  role  playing  in  the  classroom.  Therefore, 
procedures  for  the  role  play  and  the  objectives  for  the  activity  should  be  explained.  Procedures  (start 
and  stop  signals,  grouping,  appropriate  group  behaviours)  will  need  practice. 

1.  Signals  must  be  established  to  begin  and  end  role  play. 

Examples:    A  bell,  a  hand  clap,  a  word  cue,  "all  hands  up." 

2.  Methods  of  Grouping  must  be  clear  and  simple. 

Examples:  "All  join  hands  in  a  circle.  Now  I  will  walk  around  the  circle.  If  I  touch  where 
your  hands  join  like  this,  that  means  you  are  partners."  "Please  sit  very  quietly  while  I 
come  around  and  give  you  a  magic  card...  Now  everyone  has  a  card.  Please  go  to  the 
sign  in  the  room  that  is  just  like  your  card  and  you  will  meet  your  partner  there." 

3.  Rules  for  Appropriate  Behaviour  must  be  established  and  reinforced. 

Examples:    Stay  with  your  partner(s).  Work  in  your  own  space.  Do  not  disturb  other  groups. 

The  Process 

Assess  the  ability  of  the  class  to  function  in  role  play  situations.    It  may  be  necessary  to  move  students 

from  individual,  to  pair,  to  group  role  play  situations. 

e.g.,       Individual — everyone  role  plays  the  principal  at  the  school  (Topic  1A). 

Pair — children  role  play  a  parent  and  a  child  who  has  not  carried  out  his  or  her  responsibility  at 

home  (Topic  1B). 

Group — children  role  play  a  change  that  has  taken  place  in  a  family  (Topic  1B). 
Some  role  play  may  be  repeated  with  students  exchanging  roles. 

Role  play  should  be  followed  by  a  closure  activity  so  that  the  intended  learning  is  emphasized  (e.g.. 
discussion,  drawing,  writing). 

Planning  for  Role  Play 

1.  Identify  learning  objectives. 

2.  Determine  the  roles  and  decide  how  they  will  be  assigned. 

3.  Decide  how  students  will  be  grouped. 

4.  Choose  signals  to  begin  and  end  role  play, 
e.g.,       Lights  out 

Hand  clap 
Bell  ringing 

5.  Prepare  a  closure  activity. 

e.g..       Paint  a  picture  of  the  principal  at  his  desk  (Topic  1A). 

Write  a  sentence  explaining  why  a  responsibility  needs  to  be  carried  out  (Topic  1B). 
Discuss  and  explain  change  in  a  family,  then  draw  a  picture  illustrating  that  change 
(Topic  1B). 

For  further  information  consult  the  Elementary  Drama  Curriculum  Guide  (Alberta  Education,  1985). 


COOPERATIVE  LEARNING1 


Cooperative  learning  is  a  special  way  to  organize  groups,  developed  by  Roger  T.  Johnson  and  David  W. 
Johnson,  cooperative  learning  is  a  structured  approach  that  uses  group  work  to  maximize  student 
learning.  The  key  to  cooperative  learning  lies  in  the  teacher  preparation  for  group  learning.  The 
situation  must  be  structured  so  that  the  students  are  dependent  upon  each  other  to  complete  the 
learning  task.  Five  basic  elements  essential  to  cooperative  learning  situations  (cited  by  Johnson  and 
Johnson)  are: 

1.       Positive  Interdependence 

Students  are  dependent  on  each  other  to  complete  the  task.    Interdependence  can  be  established 
in  several  ways. 

a)  Goal — the  group  produces  a  single  product  or  the  group  receives  a  single  mark.  It  is 
important  when  employing  goal  interdependence  that  individual  accountability  is  clearly 
outlined. 

Example:    Grade  Two — Community  Case  Study 

Partners  choose  a  community  to  study  and  together  complete  one  chart.  Both  must 
agree  on  all  that  is  included  on  the  chart.  The  teacher  will  randomly  choose  one  to 
explain  the  chart,  so  both  students  must  be  prepared  to  answer. 

b)  Task  division  of  labour — each  member  of  the  group  is  assigned  a  specific  task. 

Example:  Grade  Three — Why  Do  Different  Communities  Produce  Different  Goods? 
Produce  Different  Services? 

Students  within  a  group  pool  the  information  from  their  facts  sheets.  As  a  group  they 
sort  the  facts  to  reflect  the  questions  generated  for  their  research.  Each  student  is 
responsible  for  one  category  of  facts,  putting  them  in  order  and  gluing  them  to  the 
group  chart. 

c)  Resource — materials,  resources  or  information  are  divided  among  group  members. 

Example:  Grade  Three — Why  Do  Different  Communities  Produce  Different  Goods? 
Groups  identify  a  community  they  will  research.  One  member  will  be  responsible  for 
maps  and  pictures,  another  for  books  and  the  third  for  filmstrips.  The  group  separates 
to  research,  then  meets  to  share  and  record  facts  on  their  individual  fact  sheets.  The 
teacher  may  structure  this  more  by  providing  a  different  information  sheet  to  each 
member  of  the  group. 

d)  Role — each  member  of  the  group  is  assigned  a  different  role. 
Work  roles — reader,  recorder,  calculator,  checker,  reporter 

Example:    Grade  Two — Study  of  Mexico 

In   pairs,   students  read  about   Mexico  City  to  discover  answers  to  class  generated 

questions.    One  student  is  the  reader  and  the  other  the  recorder. 

Group  skill  roles— encouraqer  of  participation,  praiser,  checker  for  understanding 

Example:  Grade  Three — How  Do  the  Natives  in  this  Community  Keep  Their  Customs 
and  Traditions? 


in;  work  of  and  printed  with  the  permission  of  Roger  T.  Johnson  and  David  W.  Johnson. 
D.W.  Johnson,  R.T  Johnson  and  E.  Holubec.   Circles  of  Learning:   Cooperation  in  the  Classroom.  Revised  Edition.  Edma. 
MN:    Interaction  Book  Company,  1986. 


Students  work  in  groups  to  research  and  prepare  written  information  and  pictures  on  a 
category  listed  on  a  chart  (e.g..  education,  recreation).  One  student  is  responsible  for 
making  certain  that  all  members  have  opportunities  to  participate,  another  is  responsible 
for  praising  the  good  ideas  and  work  of  members  ("That's  a  good  idea  because...),  and 
the  third  is  responsible  for  posing  guestions  to  ensure  that  all  members  understand  and 
can  explain  their  research.  The  teacher  circulates  with  a  checklist  to  record  group  skill 
use. 

e)       Reward — joint  rewards  are  given  to  groups  that  meet  established  objectives. 
Use  them  with  caution. 

Example:  "The  groups  that  keep  guiet  voices  and  share  their  information  may... 
(whatever  your  students  consider  a  reward)  when  their  chart  is  complete." 

2.  Face  to  Face  Interaction 

This  may  be  facilitated  through: 

a)  the  arrangement  of  the  classroom — students  within  a  group  should  be  as  close  together  as 
possible. 

b)  shared  resources — the  group  is  given  one  page  rather  than  a  page  for  each  member. 

c)  the  structure  of  the  assignment — for  example,  each  member  must  state  an 
opinion/contribution  in  turn. 

3.  Individual  Accountability 

a)  The  learning  objective  must  be  clearly  stated  and  understood  by  the  students. 

b)  Individual  progress  in  relation  to  the  learning  objective  is  assessed  and  each  student  is  given 
feedback.  Practice  tests,  randomly  selecting  members  to  explain  answers,  randomly 
selecting  one  paper  from  the  group  to  be  marked,  and  having  members  edit  each  other's 
work  are  examples  of  how  individual  accountability  may  be  structured. 

4.  Interpersonal  and  Small  Group  Skills 

These  social  skills  must  be  taught  and  valued  in  the  classroom.  Students  need  time  to  analyse 
how  their  group  is  functioning  and  to  assess  how  they  are  employing  the  skills  that  have  been 
taught.  Observation  of  students  at  work  in  cooperative  learning  activities  will  assist  the  teacher  in 
assessing  the  skills  that  the  students  already  possess  and  the  skills  which  need  to  be  taught. 
Johnson  and  Johnson  identify  four  levels  of  cooperative  learning  skills:  Forming,  Functioning, 
Formulating  and  Fermenting.  The  first  three  are  appropriate  for  Division  One  teachers  to  consider. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  levels;  skills  from  one  level  must  be  in  place  before 
progression  to  the  next  can  be  facilitated. 

a)       "The  Basics" — Forming 

These  skills  are  needed  in  order  for  a  group  to  function: 

-  moving  into  groups  guietly  without  disruption  to  others 

-  staying  with  the  group 

-  using  guiet  voices 

-  encouraging  everyone  to  participate 

-  keeping  hands  and  feet  to  yourself 

-  using  names 

-  looking  at  the  speaker 

-  no  "put-downs." 

Forming  skills  must  be  established  in  order  for  learning  to  occur.  Students  may  need 
practice  in  these  skills,  which  may  become  major  learning  objectives  when  introducing 
cooperative  learning. 


b)  "Making  the  Group-Work  Work" — Functioning 

These  skills  help  students  manage  the  group  task  and  maintain  working  relationships  within 
the  group. 

-  stating  and  restating  the  purpose  of  the  assignment 

-  setting  or  calling  attention  to  time  limits 

-  offering  procedures  on  how  to  most  effectively  complete  the  assignment 

-  expressing  support  and  acceptance 

-  asking  for  help  or  clarification 

-  offering  to  explain  or  clarify 

-  paraphrasing  and  clarifying  another's  contributions 

-  energizing  the  group  by  suggesting  new  ideas,  through  humour  or  enthusiasm 

-  describing  one's  feelings  when  appropriate. 

The  participation  skill  objectives  within  the  Program  of  Studies  and  the  nature  of  the 
curriculum  provide  opportunities  to  teach  and  practice  these  skills  throughout  the  year. 
Focus  on  the  skills  most  suited  to  the  needs  of  your  group.  Identify  and  encourage  the  skills 
throughout  all  classroom  work. 

c)  "Understanding  the  Information" — Formulating 

These  skills  are  aimed  at  providing  formal  methods  for  processing  information. 

•  Summarizing  out  loud  what  has  been  read  or  discussed.    All  important  ideas  and  facts 
should  be  included. 

Example:  "Attention,  class.  Let's  just  take  a  few  minutes  to  remember  what  we've 
learned  so  far  in  research  today.  Would  Number  Two  in  each  group  remember  and 
tell  your  partners  as  much  as  you  can.    Numbers  One  and  Three  listen  carefully." 

•  Seeking  accuracy  in  each  other's  summaries. 

Example:  "Good.  I  see  that  everyone  listened  very  carefully.  Was  there  anything 
you  didn't  understand?  Is  there  information  that  you  can  remember  to  add  to  what 
your  group  has  learned?    Take  the  next  five  minutes  to  ask  and  answer  questions." 

•  Seeking  elaboration — students  relate  what  they  are  learning  to  prior  learning. 

•  Discussing  reasoning  processes  used  by  group  members. 

Example:  "Those  of  you  who  had  the  maps  and  pictures,  please  explain  to  your 
partners  how  you  looked  at  them  and  decided  what  facts  were  there." 

Group  Processing 

Time  should  be  set  aside  for  the  students  to  consider  their  progress  in  relation  to  the  interpersonal 
and  small-group  skill   objectives.    This  may  be  done  in  several  ways. 

a)  The  teacher  poses  a  question  for  the  group  to  discuss  (e.g..  "What  did  your  group  do  well  to 
accomplish  your  assignment?"    "What  should  your  group  work  to  improve  next  time?"). 

b)  The  teacher  shares  the  results  of  his  or  her  observation  with  each  group,  and  asks  them  to 
choose  one  area  to  work  on  for  the  next  class. 

c)  The  group  may  rate  themselves  as  a  group  or  individually  on  a  checklist  provided  by  the 
teacher. 

d)  One   member   of   the   group   may   be   the   observer   and   record   group   skills   as   they   are 
employed.    The  observer  then  reviews  the  checklist  with  the  group  and  they  choose  a  goal. 


PLANNING  FOR  COOPERATIVE  LEARNING 

1.  Identify  the  learning  objectives  for  the  lesson  (knowledge,  skill  and  attitude). 

2.  Decide  how  positive  interdependence  will  be  created. 

3.  Plan  a  process  to  facilitate  students'  analysis  of  their  work  within  the  group. 

Examples:   class  discussion,  student-teacher  interview,  self  checklist,  teacher  observation 

4.  Plan  Student  Groups: 

a)  Size:    for  students  inexperienced  with  cooperative  learning,  it  is  best  that  the  group  be  limited 
to  two  or  three  students. 

b)  Composition:    heterogeneous  groups  are  recommended. 

c)  Methods  of  Forming  Groups:     simple,  clear  cut  procedures  are  necessary.     Time  taken  to 
"practise"  moving  into  groups  is  well  invested. 

Examples:    Use  place-cards  to  identify  group  members  and  their  work  location,  (e.g., 
coloured  strips  of  paper  with  a  matching  location  "flag,"  matching  symbols  or  pictures). 


Sharing  objective  and  purpose  (knowledge  and  skill  objectives).    Specific  examples  of  appropriate  group 
skill  behaviour  will  assist  the  students. 

Example:      Define  the  group  goal  and  explain  how  students  will  demonstrate  what  they 
have  learned. 

Explain  how  student  work  will  be  evaluated  in  relation  to  the  objectives. 
Review  appropriate  behaviours. 
Set  time  limits. 
Circulate  to  monitor  student  progress  and  stop  to  teach  skills  where  necessary. 

Lesson  Example:   Grade  One 

How  are  traditions  passed  through  generations? 

This   example    is   designed    to   develop   cooperative    skills   in   young    students   who    have    little   or    no 
experience  working  in  groups.    The  students  are  in  pairs  and  the  teacher  controls  the  time  carefully. 

1.  Learning  Objectives 
Knowledge 

Related  facts  and  content:    Recreation  is  one  of  the  ways  to  pass  on  traditions. 

Skills 

Process:    Identify  main  ideas  by  listening  attentively  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Participation:       Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner/group. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Offer  encouragement  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

2.  Preparation 

Set  of  large  pictures  that  show  different  forms  of  recreation  for  class  discussion. 
Set  of  cards  or  pictures  that  would  divide  the  class  group  into  two.    E.g.  In  each  pair  of  students 
one  will  have  a  green  card,  the  other  a  yellow  or  one  will  have  a  picture  of  a  golfer,  the  other  a 
picture  of  a  cyclist. 

3.  The  Process 

Students  are  seated  in  pairs.    Each  is  given  a  small  identity  card. 

Show  students  several  pictures  that  demonstrate  different  forms  of  recreation. 

Discuss:       What  is  happening  in  the  picture? 

What  word  describes  what  is  happening? 
Guide  the  students  to  arrive  at  the  word  "recreation." 


"Today  we're  going  to  think  about  all  the  different  things  people  do  for  recreation  and  we're  going 
to  practice  working  with  partners.  First,  think — what  do  you  do  for  recreation?  When  I  give  you 
the  signal  you  can  tell  your  partner.  Remember,  we're  practicing  being  good  partners.  Look  at 
your  partner  and  listen  carefully.  I'll  be  watching  to  see  if  you  are  good  partners.  The  person  who 
has  the  picture  of  the  man  playing  golf  speaks  first.    Ready?    Begin." 

Ring  a  bell  to  signal  the  change  of  speaker.    After  both  students  have  spoken,  say, 

"Good.  I  saw  many  of  you  looking  at  your  partner  and  listening  carefully  when  they  spoke.    Now 

let's  practice  being  good  partners  when  you  make  a  decision.    When  I  give  the  signal  again  you 

and  your  partner  decide  upon  one  type  of  recreation  that  you  both  like.    You  must  both  agree.    As 

I  come  around  please  tell  me  what  you  chose." 

The  lesson  continues... 

Lesson  Example:   Grade  Three 

What  factors  should  we  consider  when  buying  goods/services  from  other  communities? 

This  example  is  designed  to  extend  cooperative  learning  skills  in  students  who  have  experience  working 
in  groups. 

1.  Learning  Objectives 
Knowledge 

Generalization:    Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 

Concepts:   goods,  services,  exchange 

Related  facts  and  content:    Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

Skills 

Participation:    Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  after  taking  part  in  making  the  rules  for  group 

work. 

Decision-making  strategy: 

-  understand  the  issue 

-  organize  and  reorganize  information 

-  think  of  alternatives 

-  make  a  choice 

-  take  action,  when  feasible. 
Attitudes 

Awareness  of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

2.  Preparation 

Develop  scenarios  for  the  class. 

Decide  on  student  pairs. 

If  necessary,  prepare  "Advantage/Disadvantage"  sheets. 

3.  The  Process 

Students  are  seated  in  pairs.  Each  pair  has  one  copy  of  the  scenario  and 
"Advantage/Disadvantage"  sheets. 

"Today  we're  going  to  look  at  some  decisions  that  people  must  make  regarding  goods  and 
services.  We'll  look  at  what  choices  those  people  have  and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  choice.  We'll  see  what  decision  we  would  make  and  how  we  would  decide.  Please  number 
yourselves  'one'  and  'two'.  Two's  raise  your  hands,  please.  You  are  the  readers.  It  is  your 
responsibility  to  read  the  problem  to  your  partner.  'One's  you  must  listen  carefully  to  your  partner 
and  ask  your  partner  to  re-read  if  you're  not  sure  you  understand.  Once  the  reading  is  finished, 
decide  what  choices  the  person  with  the  problem  has.  There  should  be  at  least  two." 
The  teacher  writes  the  steps  on  the  chalkboard: 

1.  Read 

2.  Decide/Choose 


Standing  by  the  class-developed  rules  for  group  work,  the  teacher  places  a  marker  (e.g.,  check 

mark,  star)  beside  the  rules  that  represent  the  group  skill  objective  for  the  lesson. 

"Remember,  in  order  to  be  good  group  members  we  must  look  at  our  partners,  use  names  and 

listen  carefully.     While  you  work  I'll  be  coming  around  to  see  how  you  do  those  three  things. 

Ready?. ..Please  begin." 

While  the  students  work,  the  teacher  circulates  to  assist  students  and  to  record  skill  use  on  an 

observation  checklist.    The  teacher  uses  the  signal  for  attention  (a  bell,  hand  up.  word  cue). 

"Now  that  everyone  has  read  the  problem  and  decided  what  choices  there  are.  we  need  to  think 

about  what  the  best  choice  might  be.     Number   'one's  you  are  recorders.     At  the  top  of  your 

Advantage/Disadvantage   sheet   write   down    a   choice.      Then    together    decide    what   are    the 

advantages  and  disadvantages.    You  must  both  agree.    When  you  have  agreed,  write  down  the 

advantage   or   disadvantage   on    your   chart.      Once    you    have    listed    all    the    advantages    and 

disadvantages  that  you  can  think  of,  both  of  you  sign  your  names  at  the  bottom  to  show  that  you 

agree  with  everything  that's  written  there.     Everyone  think  carefully — what  is  that  you  must  do 

next?   What  are  the  steps  for  your  task?" 

The  teacher  stands  by  the  list  on  the  board.     "No  hands  up — I'll  call  you  by  name.     Now  that 

we've  decided  choices,  what  do  we  do  next. ..Janice?" 

The  Check  for  Understanding  continues... 

The  teacher  records  the  steps  on  the  board. 

3.  Write  choice. 

4.  List  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

5.  Sign. 

"I  see  that  we  all  are  ready  to  begin.    Work  for  10  minutes  then  I'll  stop  you  to  see  how  you're 
doing.    O.K....  begin." 
The  lesson  continues... 

For  further  information  on  cooperative  learning,  please  consult  the  following: 

D.W.  Johnson  and  R.  Johnson.  (1987)  Learning  Together  and  Alone:    Cooperative.  Competitive  and 

Individualistic  Learning.    (2nd  ed.)  Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:    Prentice  Hall. 
D.W.  Johnson.  R.  Johnson  and  E.  Holubec  (1986)  Circles  of  Learning:    Cooperative  in  the  Classroom. 

Revised  Edition.  Edina.  MN:  Interaction  Book  Company. 


MOVING-PICTURE  BOX 


Directions  to  make  a  moving-picture  box  are  outlined  below. 

Materials  needed:         shoe  box 

two  pencils  or  dowels 

long  narrow  strip  of  paper  approximately  6"  x  24" 

Procedure:  1.         In  the  lid  of  a  shoe  box  cut  a  screen  approximately  5"  x  8". 

2.  In  the  body  of  a  shoe  box  insert  a  pencil  at  both  ends  making  holes  large  enough 
to  allow  the  pencils  to  turn.  The  pencils  should  protrude  from  both  sides  of  the 
shoe  box. 

3.  Draw  and  colour/paint  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  strip  of  paper. 

4.  Attach  one  end  of  the  paper  to  one  pencil  and  the  other  end  of  the  paper  to  the 
other  pencil.    Turn  the  pencils  to  tighten  the  paper. 

5.  Place  the  lid  on  the  box.    The  pictures  are  visible  through  the  screen. 

6.  The  moving-picture  box  is  ready  to  view  by  turning  pencils  to  move  the  paper. 


L,W 


WEBBING  (MIND  MAPS) 


Webbing  is  an  effective  way  of  organizing  ideas  and  providing  an  overall  view  of  a  subject  or  issue.  It 
can  be  used  by  teachers  or  students  as  a  brainstorming  or  categorizing  activity  in  the  form  of  words 
and/or  pictures,  place  the  mam  idea  in  the  centre  of  the  area  being  used;  place  responses  or  ideas 
around  that  central  idea. 


Example: 


-^w 


Example: 


^    arm 


wJ 


Jchn 


I 


ear 


KFace. 


\J  /     I     \  mouth 


eve       c^ 


nose 


langu; 


CONTRIBUTIONS        | clothing 

OF  SPECIAL  GROUPS 


storytelling 


mocassins 


■  animal  hides 


porcupine 
quills 


INTERVIEWS 


An  interview  must  be  carried  out  so  that  everyone  involved  benefits  from  it.    The  following  steps  can  be 
used  as  a  guideline. 

•  Explain   purpose   of   interview   to   students   or   have   students   identify   the   purpose   of   the 
interview. 

•  Generate  possible  interview  questions.     Questions  can  be  generated  as  a  class,  group,  or 
individually. 

•  Invite,  confirm  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  interview  with  your  guest. 

-  discuss  the  purpose 

-  share  insights  into  students'  interests,  maturity  and  attention  span 

-  share  questions  students  might  ask 

-  discuss  teaching  aids  that  may  appeal  to  students 

-  confirm  the  time  (including  length)  and  place  in  writing 

•  Discuss  procedures  for  the  interview. 

-  who  welcomes  guest 

-  who  asks  the  questions 

-  who  thanks  the  guest 

-  how  information  will  be  recorded 

•  Discuss  appropriate  student  behaviour. 

•  Carry  out  the  interview. 

•  Follow-up  activities  should  synthesize  the  information  gathered  (e.g.,   make  a  chart,  mind 
map,  draw,  write  a  paragraph). 

•  Evaluate  the  interview  by  discussing  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  process  and  how  it 
may  be  improved. 


THINK  PAD 


Think  pads  can  be  made  from  scrap  paper  that  is  stapled  to  form  a  small  pad.     Students  may  keep 
these  think  pads  on  their  desks  so  they  can  be  easily  accessed  for  jotting  down  ideas  or  answers. 
Examples: 

"Yesterday  we  talked  about  goods.    On  your  think  pad.  list  two  or  more  examples  of  goods  you 

use." 

"Look  at  the  chart  we  made  up  on  needs.    Think  about  how  your  needs  are  met  in  the  community. 

List  one  example  on  your  think  pad.    Be  ready  to  share  your  examples." 


FIELD  STUDIES 


Field  studies  are  an  important  part  of  a  unit.  They  can  be  used  as  an  introduction,  information  source, 
or  culmination.  It  is  important  that  the  field  study  has  a  purpose  and  provides  a  learning  experience. 
Because  a  field  study  entails  leaving  the  school,  there  are  always  numerous  details  that  must  be  taken 
care  of.    Below  are  three  planning  stages  that  should  be  considered. 

1.  Pre-Field  Study  Planning 
Make  sure: 

-  adequate  background  knowledge  is  developed 

-  ideas  and  objectives  are  developed 

-  related  materials  (films,  pictures,  books)  are  available 

-  follow-up  activities  are  planned 

-  approval  of  administration  has  been  given. 

2.  Arrangement  of  Field  Study 

-  Decide  where  you  are  going  and  why  you  are  going. 

-  Arrange  field  study  and  get  confirmation. 

-  Arrange  transportation  and  get  confirmation. 

-  Plan  field  study  activities. 

Example: 

Make  a  field  study  booklet  in  which  students  can  record  their  observations  during  the  field  trip  (this  may 
even  include  activities  for  the  bus  ride  to  and  from  the  field  study  destination).  A  booklet  of  activities 
(approximately  10  x  14  cm)  can  be  stapled  onto  heavy  cardboard.  A  pencil  can  be  attached  to  the 
cardboard  using  a  string.  The  booklets  can  be  taken  off  the  cardboard  after  the  field  trip  and  the 
cardboards  can  be  used  again.  Below  is  an  example  of  four  activity  sheets  from  a  field  study  of  one's 
own  community  (Topic  2A). 

Example: 

Student  Booklet  Activities 


What  services/facilities  does  our  community 
have? 


Find  an  example  of  people  working  together 
(cooperating).    Describe. 


What  do  people  do  for  fun  (recreation)? 


Draw  a  picture  to  show  your  favourite  type 
of  recreation. 


What  did  you  learn? 


What  did  you  find  most  interesting? 


Determine  how  many  parent  volunteers  are  required. 

Send  out  permission  slips  (asking  tor  volunteers  where  required)  and  have  students  bring 

back  signed  and  completed  form. 

Meet  with  parent  volunteers  prior  to  leaving  school  to  provide  them  with  specific  information 

and  responsibilities: 

Where  and  when  to  meet 

Who  will  be  driving  (if  applicable) 

Names  of  children  in  group 

How  to  help  children  complete  activity  booklet  (if  applicable) 

What  to  bring 

What  to  do  and  where  to  meet  in  emergency  situation 

Itinerary  of  activities. 
Discuss  appropriate  student  expectations  with  class: 

Purpose  of  field  study 

What  to  wear 

What  to  do  in  case  of  emergency 

Importance  of  being  polite  and  listening  to  group  leaders 

Importance  of  cooperating  in  group 

Importance  of  appropriate  bus  behaviour 

How  activity  sheet/booklet  will  be  completed. 
Have  students  addresses  and  phone  numbers. 

Follow-up  Activities 

As  a  class,  review  the  purpose  of  the  field  study  and  discuss  what  was  observed/learned. 
Write  a  thank  you  letter  to  the  service/facility  visited. 
Write  a  thank  you  letter  to  parent  volunteers. 
Evaluate  the  field  trip  through  discussion: 

Were  our  questions  answered? 

What  was  the  most  interesting  thing  you  learned? 

How  well  did  our  field  trip  plans  work? 

If  we  were  to  do  it  again,  how  could  we  improve? 
Have  students  share  what  they  have  learned,  by: 

Writing  in  a  journal  about  the  field  study 

Painting  or  drawing  a  picture  of  what  they  observed 

Constructing  a  model  or  diorama 

Creating  a  bulletin  board,  exhibit  or  project 

Preparing  items  about  field  study  for  a  class  or  school  newsletter 

Charting  new  ideas  or  words  gained  from  the  trip 
Send  a  questionnaire  home  for  parents  to  complete  with  their  child: 

Where  did  you  go? 

What  did  you  see/do? 

What  did  you  like  best? 

What  didn't  you  like? 

Would  you  like  to  go  again?   Why  or  why  not? 


parent/community  involvement 


In  social  studies,  parents  and  other  people  in  the  community  are  valuable  resources.     The  topics 
studied  in  grades  one  to  three  promote  parent/community  involvement. 


Encourage  parents  to  discuss  with  their  children  what  they  are  learning. 

Invite  volunteer  parents  to  assist  with  social  studies  classes.     Parents  can  help  students  at  a 

learning  centre  (e.g.,  reading  to  the  students,  showing  a  filmstrip)  or  they  can  help  a  small 

group  of  students  practise  a  specific  skill. 

Parents  can  also  assist  the  teacher  with  special  events.    For  example: 

-  field  trips 

-  demonstrations 

-  projects  (cooking,  crafts,  murals,  etc.) 

-  group  work 

-  research 


Parent  involvement  also  includes  their  awareness  of  classroom  activities  and  expectations. 
Teachers  can  encourage  students  to  tell  their  parents  what  they  learned  in  social  studies. 
Teacher  can  communicate  with  parents  through  letters,  newsletters,  sample  work,  surveys,  etc. 
For  example: 

-  self-evaluation   checklists   can   be   sent   home   with   a   place   for   parent   signature   and 
comments. 

-  statements  such  as  "The  most  interesting  thing  that  I  learned  in  this  unit  was  ..."  or 
"Today  I  learned  that  ..."  can  be  shared  with  the  parents. 

-  send  notes  and  make  telephone  calls  regarding  small  successes. 

-  through   weekly,    biweekly   or   monthly   letters,   communicate   to   parents   what   is    being 
studied  in  social  studies. 

-  involve  parents  in  student  activities  and  projects,  as  in  the  example  below. 


Dear  Parents, 

As  part  of  our  family  unit  in  Social  Studies,  the  children  have  been  learning  about 
family  responsibilities.  Each  child  has  written  and'or  drawn  about  one  of  their  responsibilities 
they  carry  out  at  home.  If  your  child  has  fulfilled  his/her  responsibility  at  home  please 
complete  and  return  the  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet  to  me  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 

Yours  sincerely, 


has  carried  out  his/her  responsibility  of 


Parent  signature 


Involve  parents  and  members  of  the  community  as  resource  people.  Below  are  possible  areas 
where  parent/community  involvement  can  be  a  great  asset  to  the  program. 

Topic  1A  My  School:  Once  the  students  are  involved  in  the  study  of  the  school  and  the  people 
who  work  there,  they  can  plan  a  Visitor  Day  to  invite  their  parents  and  grandparents  in  to  meet 
the  people  in  the  school. 

Topic  1B  My  Family:  Parent  involvement  becomes  very  important  when  discussing  family 
issues.  Parents  can  help  fill  in  information  sheets,  come  to  speak  to  the  children,  supply  family 
background,  send  pictures,  discuss  family  responsibilities. 

Topic  1C  Other  Canadian  Families:  Parents  can  help  in  the  survey  on  traditions,  share 
different  traditions,  show  traditional  costumes,  food,  dances,  language,  crafts,  etc. 

Topic  2A  People  Nearby:  The  community  becomes  a  valuable  resource  for  this  entire  unit. 
Possible  activities  include  visiting  services/facilities,  inviting  guest  speakers  such  as  senior 
citizens  and  taking  walks  to  discover  the  community. 

Topic  2B  People  in  Canada:  Parents  or  other  people  in  the  community  may  have  visited  or 
lived  in  various  places  in  Canada.  These  people  are  valuable  resources  and  can  be  invited  to 
speak,  send  information  or  contribute  in  any  way  that  would  be  helpful. 

Topic  2C  People  in  the  World:  Parents  or  other  people  in  the  community  may  have  visited, 
lived  in,  or  known  someone  who  lived  in  the  community  being  studied.  These  people  can  be 
invited  to  speak,  send  information,  or  contribute  in  any  way  that  would  be  helpful. 

Topic  3A  My  Community  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future:  Invite  elderly  people  within  the 
community  to  share  information  about  the  community's  past.  As  well,  parents  can  be  a  source 
for  historical  artifacts  as  well  as  for  information  on  the  present  day  community.  Visit  local 
museums  and  historical  sites. 

Topic  3B  Communities  Need  Each  Other:  To  study  the  economic  interdependence  between 
Canadian  communities,  ask  local  businesses  to  share  their  experiences  with  the  exchange  of 
goods  and  services. 

Topic  3C  Special  Communities:  Parents  or  other  people  in  the  community  who  may  have 
visited,  lived  in,  or  known  someone  who  lived  in  that  culturally  distinctive  community,  can  be 
invited  to  speak,  send  information,  or  contribute  in  other  ways. 


EVALUATION 


The  general  purpose  of  evaluation  is  to  determine  how  well  objectives  are  being  achieved  in  the  context 
of  a  particular  teaching/learning  environment.    In  social  studies: 

•  evaluation  should  be  a  continuous  process;  it  may  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a  unit,  during  a 
unit  and/or  at  the  conclusion  of  a  unit. 

•  evaluation  should  encompass  the  full  range  of  social  studies  objectives. 

•  evaluation  of  selected  objectives  should  be  a  cooperative  process  involving  students  and 
teachers. 

•  evaluation  should  include  a  variety  of  techniques  for  obtaining  information  (e.g.,  observations, 
informal  and  formal  tests,  parent  and  pupil  conferences,  checklists,  written  assignments). 

•  records  should  be  maintained  to  provide  sufficient  information  for  decision  making. 

•  evaluation  should  enable  judgements  to  be  made  about  the  relationship  between  personal 
teaching  style,  instructional  resources  and  student  achievement. 

Weighting:  To  evaluate  the  course  or  each  topic  (unit),  knowledge  and  skill  objectives  should  be  given 
equivalent  weighting.    Attitude  objectives  should  receive  continuous  and  informal  evaluation. 

Evaluation  can  serve  three  different  purposes:    1)  diagnostic,  2)  formative,  and  3)  summative. 

1.  DIAGNOSTIC 

The  diagnostic  evaluation  is  used  to  find  out  what  students  know.  This  assists  teachers  with  further 
instructional  planning.    The  results  of  diagnoses  may  be  several: 

-  an  objective  need  not  be  developed  if  students  have  previously  achieved  it, 

-  prerequisite  skills  should  be  taught  before  the  instruction  originally  intended  can  proceed,  and/or 

-  instruction  should  be  differentiated  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  students. 

Diagnostic  evaluation  greatly  increases  a  teacher's  ability  to  organize  successful  learning  experiences 
for  children. 

2.  FORMATIVE 

Formative  evaluation  is  the  daily  or  frequent  assessment  of  the  student's  progress.  Progress  is 
examined  to  give  students  feedback  and  to  let  teachers  decide  whether  to  modify  methods  or  materials. 
Progress  can  be  monitored  by  both  teachers  and  students.  Formative  evaluation  says  to  the  student: 
this  is  where  you  are  going,  this  is  where  you  are,  and  this  is  what  you  need  to  learn.  Formative 
evaluation  says  to  the  teacher:  this  is  where  the  students  are,  this  teaching  strategy  is 
effective/ineffective  and  this  instructional  objective  needs  further  refinement.  When  planning  for 
instruction,  select  specific  activities  to  be  used  for  evaluative  purposes. 

3.  SUMMATIVE 

Summative  evaluation  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  or  a  unit  to  determine  whether  goals  and 
objectives  have  been  achieved.  It  is  important  that  this  phase  of  assessment  is  balanced;  it  should 
evaluate  growth  in  skills  and  changes  in  attitude  as  well  as  the  achievement  of  knowledge.  A  variety  of 
evaluation  instruments  should  be  used  for  summative  evaluation,  not  only  paper  and  pencil  tests. 


EVALUATION  TECHNIQUES 

Any  teaching  strategy  that  will  help  the  student  make  greater  progress  in  learning  can  be  used  as  an 
evaluation  technigue.    The  following  tools  may  be  used  for  evaluation: 

-  observation 

-  journal/daily  log 

-  checklist 

-  student  self-evaluation 

-  anecdotal  record 

-  conferences  or  interviews  with  students 

-  collecting  material 

-  questionnaires  and  inventories 

-  tests/quizzes. 

Observation 

By  observing  students,  teachers  can  evaluate  the  process  of  learning  as  well  as  the  product.  Evaluative 
data  may  be  obtained  by 

-  observing  and  listening  to  students'  comments,  questions  and  expressions 

-  observing  group  interaction 

-  listening  to  group  discussions 

-  observing  drama  play  and  role  play 

-  observing  students'  use  of  time  and  materials 

-  observing  students  while  they  participate  in  classroom  activities. 

Observation  is  an  ongoing  evaluation  tool  that  cannot  be  separated  from  daily  classroom  activities. 
Thus,  observation  is  a  continuous  process. 

Journal/Daily  Log 

Students  record  the  activities  of  the  social  studies  period  and  evaluate  their  own  progress.  They  might 
also  express  opinions  about  activities  or  topics.  The  teacher  can  use  this  information  to  draw 
conclusions  about  student  understanding  and  to  plan  further  appropriate  activities. 


Entry  example: 

Today  we  brought  labels  from  home.    We  made  a  neat  chart  that  showed  where  things  came 
from.    There  weren't  very  many  under  Canada.    I  wonder  where  Gobots  are  made? 


From  the  above  journal  entry  the  teacher  may  conclude  that  the  student  did  understand  the  activity.  It 
might  also  indicate  to  the  teacher  that  a  follow-up  activity,  such  as  finding  out  where  the  students' 
favourite  toys  are  made,  would  be  motivating. 

Collecting  Materials 

A  collection  of  samples  of  work  produced  by  the  student  can  serve  as  a  profile  of  the  student's 
sequential  growth  and  development.    To  be  useful,  the  materials  must  be  dated. 

Checklist 

Checklists  can  be  used  at  various  stages  to  evaluate  the  achievement  of  objectives.  They  can  be  used 
to  monitor  the  students'  progress  or  to  serve  as  a  record  of  concepts  and  skills  introduced,  developed, 
tested  and  maintained.  Students  can  be  observed  as  they  are  working  by  themselves  or  as  part  of  a 
group.  Various  sample  checklists  are  provided;  teachers  should  modify  these  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
the  unit  as  well  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 


Sample  Checklist  1 


PARTICIPATION  SKILLS  FOR  GRADE  1 


Date  of  Observation  _ 
Name 


Very  With 

Easily  Easily  Difficulty  Improving 


1.     Seeks  help  when  required. 

2.     Takes  turns  in  discussion  and  play. 

3.     Keeps  on  task. 

4.     Works  cooperatively  with  a  partner. 

5.     Courteous  when  working  with  others. 

6.     Understands  and  follows  rules. 

7.     Encourages  others. 

8.     Cooperates  in  groups. 

Note:    See  Skill  Development  Chart  (pages  49-62)  to  develop  Participation  Skill  Checklist  for  other 
grade  levels. 


Sample  Checklist  2 


ORAL  PRESENTATION  FOR  GRADE  3 


Excellent  Good  Adequate 

3  2  1 


1.  Knowledge  of  topic 

2.  Organizes  material  (uses  main  idea  and  sequence) 


3.       Speaks  using  an  appropriate  social  studies 
vocabulary 


4.  Speaks  clearly  and  audibly 

5.  Shows  interest  and  enthusiasm 


Sample  Checklist  3 
Key: 


SMALL  GROUP  ACTIVITY  CHECKLIST 


A — Always 
U— Usually 
S — Sometimes 


Name  of  Student 

Cooperates 

Demon- 
strates 
courteous 
behaviour 

Keeps  on 
task 

Encourages 

others 

Understands 

and  follows 
rules 

Contributes 

to  group 
discussions 

GjlQUfi  1 

Group  Z 

Grouo  3 

Sample  Checklist  4 

GRADE  THREE  WRITING  EXERCISE 


Focuses  on  important  information. 


Provides  supporting  detail. 


Uses  appropriate  social  studies  terms. 


Uses  pictures,  drawings,  diagrams,  etc. 


Name: 
Date: 


Gives  consideration  to  organization,  spelling,  punctuation  and  sentence  structure. 


25  points 


Comments: 


Sample  Checklist  5 


E— Excellent 
S— Satisfactory 


RECORD  OF  SKILL  DEVELOPMENT 


N — Not  Satisfactory 

SKILL  AREAS 

Name  of  Student 

CO 

_    c 
CO    O 

1  u 

«   1= 
O  Q 

Q. 

to    m 
a>   en 
3<3 

CO 

C    = 

a)   ro 

2  2 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

Sample  Checklist  6 

RECORD  OF  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  checklist  may  serve  to  keep  an  ongoing  record  of  students'  daily  progress. 

E— Excellent  Completion  of  Activity 
S— Satisfactory  Completion  of  Activity 


1 — Activity  Incomplete 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

Name  of  Student 

ill 

a  1 ! 

||S 

11  1 

>   E   2 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

STUDENT  SELF-EVALUATION 

Student  self-evaluation  can  be  completed  at  the  end  of  a  lesson  or  series  of  lessons  and  can  serve  to 
evaluate  student  participation,  growth  and/or  performance  within  the  program.  For  self-evaluation  to  be 
of  value  to  the  student,  there  should  be  a  follow-up  discussion  or  conference  to  examine  its  significance 
in  future  learning  situations.  A  checklist  of  appropriate  behaviour  can  be  developed  with  the  class 
before  commencing  an  activity  (e.g.,  group  work). 


Sample  1:    Student  Self-Evaluation 

HOW  DID  I  WORK  WITH  OTHERS  IN  MY  GROUP? 


Name: 


Circle  the  face  that  shows  how  you  did. 


1.     Did  I  listen  to  others? 


2.     Did  I  get  along  with  other  group  fm    *\ 

members?  V^y 


3.     Did  I  share  materials? 


4.     Did  I  do  my  share  of  the  work? 


5.     Did  I  praise  other  group  members 
for  their  good  ideas? 


-101  - 


Sample  2:    Student  Self-Evaluation 

HOW  WELL  DID  I  DO? 

Colour  the  star  as  the  teacher  reads  each  question. 
1.     I  listened  carefully. 


0         o 

0 

Yes                      No 

Sometimes 

2.     I  followed  directions. 

0            O 

O 

Yes                      No 

Sometimes 

3.  I  planned  and  used  my  time  wisely. 

o        o         o 

Yes  No  Sometimes 

4.  I  worked  on  the  assigned  task  until  it  was  completed. 

o        o         o 


Yes 


No 


Sometimes 


5.     I  shared  ideas  with  others  during  class  discussion. 

o        o         o 

Yes  No  Sometimes 


Sample  3:    Student  Self-Evaluation 

HOW  WELL  DID  MY  GROUP  DO? 

Give  your  group  a  mark  from  1  to  3,  depending  upon  how  well  you  feel  your  group 
did. 


1.     We  respected  each  other's  ideas. 

1  2  3 

Not  Often  Sometimes         Almost  Always 


1  Not  Often 

2  Sometimes 

3  Almost  Always 


2.     We  all  shared  ideas  in  our  group 
discussions. 
1  2  3 

Not  Often  Sometimes         Almost  Always 


3.     We  cooperated  with  each  other. 

1  2  3 

Not  Often  Sometimes  Almost  Always 


4.     We  stayed  on  the  topic. 

1  2  3 

Not  Often  Sometimes  Almost  Always 


5.     We  complimented  members  on  their  good 
ideas. 
1  2  3 

Not  Often  Sometimes  Almost  Always 


My  total  score  is  _ 


Sample  4:    Student  Self-Evaluation 

INQUIRY  SKILLS  GRADES  2  &  3 
USING  MY  PROBLEM-SOLVING  SKILLS 


1.  I  understood  the  question. 

2.  I  gathered  more  information  to  help  me.  □ 

3.  I  answered  the  question. 


Very 

With 

Easily 

Easily 

Difficulty 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

D 

q 

□ 

□ 

□ 

USING  MY  DECISION-MAKING  SKILLS 


1.  I  understood  the  question. 

2.  I  gathered  more  information  to  help  me. 

3.  I  suggested  possible  answers. 

4.  I  made  a  choice. 


Very 

With 

Easily 

Easily 

Difficulty 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

Sample  5:    Student  Self-Evaluation 

DAILY  PROGRESS 

GRADE  2  TOPIC  A 

HOW  WELL  DID  I  DO? 

Circle  the  numbers  as  your  teacher  reads  the  sentences.   Circle  3  if  you  did  very 
well.   Circle  2  if  you  did  quite  well.    Circle  1  if  you  did  not  do  this  well. 

1.  I  found  information  about  my  community.  3  2 

2.  I  collected  information  on  our  field  trip.  3  2 

3.  I  made  my  model  just  like  my  map.  3  2 

4.  I  included  in  my  model  many  of  the  services  3  2 
our  community  has. 


5.     I  developed  a  legend  on  my  map. 


Comments: 


My  total  = 


Sample  6:    Student  Self-Evaluation 


3.    I  felt  good  when  I 


4.    I  would  like  some  help  with 


fa^to/^w^^ 


ANECDOTAL  RECORDS 

An  anecdotal  record  is  an  objective  description  of  some  incident  or  situation,  hence,  based  upon  what 
was  observed  not  based  upon  an  interpretation.  It  can  provide  the  teachers  with  a  documentary 
account  of  changes  in  behaviour  and  of  a  student's  progress. 


Sample 


Anecdotal  Record 


Name: 

Iris 

Date 

Details 

September  15 

Participated  in  the  discussion  about  our  community 
Understood  and  used  words  recreation  and  cooperation. 

November  1 

Interpreted  classroom  pictograph  on  facilities. 

November  9 

Cooperated  with  her  partner 

Novembci  10 

Demonstrated  through  role-playing  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  handicapped 

CONFERENCES  OR  INTERVIEWS  WITH  STUDENTS 

Teachers  can  interview  students  to  discuss  concepts,  questions  and  problem  areas,  noting  responses 
on  a  data  collection  sheet.  The  advantage  of  this  method  over  testing  is  that  the  focus  is  not  on  one 
right  answer,  and  the  reading  ability  of  the  student  is  not  a  determining  factor  in  the  assessment. 


Sample 


SPECIAL  COMMUNITIES 


Questions  to  be  asked  orally  and  recorded  by  the  teacher. 
1.    What  are  some  traditions  and  customs  people  keep? 


2.    What  are  some  traditions  and  customs  kept  by  the  Native  community  we  studied? 


3.     How  did  the  community  we  studied  change?    Why  did  it  change? 


4.     Decision  Making 

Karen's  mother  wants  Karen  to  learn  to  make  some  of  the  special  Indian  foods  like  bannock. 
Karen  doesn't  think  making  bannock  is  important.    She  would  rather  learn  to  make  pizzas. 

What  is  the  problem? 


What  are  some  possible  solutions?  _ 


What  do  you  think  Karen  should  do?    Why?  _ 


QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  INVENTORIES 

Each  topic  includes  objectives  related  to  the  development  of  desirable  attitudes.  Attitude  objectives  can 
be  assessed  continually  and  informally  not  only  through  observation  but  also  through  the  use  of 
guestionnaires  and  inventories.  On  questionnaires  or  inventories,  students  can  respond  by  giving 
ratings,  making  rankings  or  responding  on  a  continuum. 

The  examples  provided  can  be  developed  further. 


Sample  1 


Mark  the  face  that  shows  how  you  feel. 

1.     My  needs  are  important. 

© 

© 

© 

yes 
/- — -\ 

no 
/- — -x 

maybe 

2.     My  parents'  needs  are  important. 

W 

(■-) 

(-) 

yes 

no 

maybe 

3.     Senior  citizens'  needs  are  important. 

(^ 

(") 

(") 

©© 

W 

V-y 

yes 

no 

maybe 

Sample 

2 

As  the  teacher  read. 
Agree 

1. 

>  the  sentences,  write  the  word  in  the  blank  that  best  descr 
Not  Sure                Disagree 

We  should  learn  about  our  community's  past. 

Pioneers  in  our  community  have  contributed  to  our  comm 

Students  learn  more  by  working  alone  than  by  working  in 

ibes  what 

unity. 
a  group. 

you 

think. 

2. 
3. 

Sample  3 

After  your  teacher  reads  the  sentence,  write  down  the  words  that  best  describe  how  you  feel. 
Very  Important  Fairly  Important  Not  Important 

1.   Cooperating  with  classmates. 


_  2.   Cooperating  with  teachers. 
_  3.    Cooperating  with  my  family. 


Sample  4 


As  your  teacher  reads  the  sentences,  circle  the  words  that  describe  what  you  think. 

1.  Everyone  should  respect  how  people  meet  their  needs  in  other  Canadian  communities,  for 
example  .  .  . 

Agree  Not  Sure  Disagree 

2.  I  respect  how  people  meet  their  needs  in  .  .  . 

Agree  Not  Sure  Disagree 

3.  Everyone  should  respect  the  way  people  live  in  Mexico. 

Agree  Not  Sure  Disagree 

4.  I  respect  the  way  people  live  in  Mexico. 

Agree  Not  Sure  Disagree 


TESTS/QUIZZES 

Tests  can  provide  useful  information  about  the  students'  beginning  competence,  rate  of  progress  and 
final  abilities.  Tests  can  also  evaluate  the  students'  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  skills,  and  their  ability 
to  apply  knowledge  and  skills  learned  to  different  situations. 

Techniques  to  test  factual  recall 

-  Supply  key  words  missing  in  statements  of  facts 

-  Answer  multiple-choice  questions 

-  Arrange  in  order  the  steps  in  a  process 

-  Match  vocabulary  and  definition  or  match  vocabulary  and  picture 

-  Support  response  to  true/false  items  with  supporting  data 

Techniques  to  test  higher-level  thinking    (See  "Questioning,"  pages  68-70) 

1.  Classify  pictures,  words  and/or  phrases. 

Example:    Grade  3  Topic  B 

Distribute  a  set  of  pictures  to  pairs  of  students.     Have  them  classify  the  pictures  as  goods  or 

services. 

Example:    Grade  1  Topic  B 

Label  separate  sheets  of  paper  as  Families  and  Non-Families.     Have  students  find  pictures  to 

demonstrate  both  categories. 

2.  Interpret  charts,  diagrams,  pictures,  graphs  and  maps. 

Example:    Grade  1  Topic  B  How  many  people  do  you  have  in  your  family? 


I  *     *  ) 

(  *     *  ) 
(  *     *  ) 

\     V    / 

I         •  ) 

© 

Sue's 
Family 

Bill's 
Family 

Jan's 
Family 

)       Whose  family  is  the  biggest? 


Whose  family  is  the  smallest? 


Example:    Grade  2  Topics  B  and  C 


1.       Name  two  places  west  of  the  factory. 


2.       If  you  walked  from  the  library  to  the  apartment  building,  in  what  two  directions  would  you 
be  going? 


3.       Match  statements  of  cause  and  effect. 

1.  The  climate  is  hot  in  Ghana. 

2.  Osaka  is  situated  along  the  ocean. 

3.  In  the  winter  time,  it  snows  in  Canada. 


_  Children  enjoy  tobogganing. 
Homes  have  fans. 
People  are  fishermen. 


3.       Select  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  information  presented  on  a  chart,  diagram,  graph, 
picture,  cartoon,  map  study  and/or  map  comparison. 

COMMUNITIES  IN  CANADA 


Medicine  Hat 
Alberta 

Terence  Bay 
Nova  Scotia 

HOMES 

houses,  apartments 

wooden  houses 

RECREATION 

baseball,  swimming,  soccer 
skiing,  camping 

swimming,  fishing,  looking  for 
seashells,  soccer,  baseball 

OCCUPATIONS 

bus  driver,  teacher, 
carpenter,  clerk 

teacher,  clerk,  fisherman, 
boat  repairman 

SURROUNDINGS 
(ENVIRONMENT) 

flat  land,  dry  land. few 
trees,  little  rain  and  snow 

foggy,  hilly  land  with  trees, 
close  to  ocean,  lots  of  rain  and 
snow 

Why  are  some  of  the  occupations  in  Medicine  Hat  different  from  those  in  Terence  Bay? 


How  are  the  surroundings  in  Medicine  Hat  different  from  those  in  Terence  Bay? 


Draw  conclusions  from  a  given  set  of  facts. 

Example:    Grade  2  Topic  C 

Japan  has  mountains. 

It  snows  in  Japan. 

What  may  the  Japanese  people  do  for  fun? 

Example:    Grade  3  Topic  A 

People  used  to  live  in  sod  houses  or  log  houses. 

concrete.    How  have  our  homes  changed?    Why? 


Today  we  live  in  homes  made  of  lumber  and 


Draw  conclusions  from  an  imaginary  dialogue  in  which  a  problem  is  discussed. 

Example:    Grade  2  Topic  A 

Role  play  of  handicaps  a  person  may  have. 

-  What  are  some  of  the  problems  this  person  may  have? 

-  How  would  it  feel  to  be  handicapped? 

-  How  does  our  community  help  this  person? 

-  How  else  can  we  help? 

-  How  else  can  our  community  help? 


Interpret   information   gained   from   a   field    trip,    interview,    survey,    guest    speaker,    etc. 

Example:    Grade  2  Topic  A 
Interview  with  a  Senior  Citizen 

-  What  are  his/her  needs? 

-  Why  are  they  different  from  yours? 

-  How  might  the  community  better  help  meet  his/her  needs? 

Create  a  diorama,  picture,  mural,  collage,  or  model,  to  show  understanding. 

Example:    Grade  1  Topic  A 

Draw  a  picture  to  show  a  responsibility  students  have  in  school. 

Example:    Grade  2  Topic  C 

Make  a  diorama  to  show  the  surroundings  (physical  environment)  in  the  community  studied. 

Use  a  scenario  as  a  basis  for  decision  making. 

Example:    Grade  1  Topic  B 

Karen's  mother  works  in  the  hospital.    One  day  Karen  comes  home  before  her  mother  does  and 

she  finds  dirty  dishes  on  the  table.    What  should  Karen  do? 

Example:    Grade  3  Topic  B 

Sally  lives  in  a  small  community.    Their  community  has  two  stores,  a  post  office,  gas  station,  small 

ice  arena  and  school.    Sally  wants  to  be  a  figure  skater.    To  take  lessons  in  her  community,  she 

has  to  go  to  the  arena  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  because  the  arena  is  overbooked.    So  many 

people  in  the  community  want  to  use  the  arena  for  skating,  hockey,  and  nngette.    If  Sally  goes  to 

a  neighbouring  city  with  a  large  ice  arena,  she  could  take  her  lessons  after  school. 

What  is  Sally's  problem? 


Check  off  the  facts  that  are  helpful  in  solving  Sally's  problem. 

□  Sally  has  to  get  up  early. 

□  Sally's  community  has  two  stores. 

□  The  community  ice  arena  is  very  busy. 

□  Sally  has  to  drive  to  a  neighbouring  city. 

□  Hockey,  skating  and  nngette  are  sports. 


What  are  Sally's  choices? 


What  should  Sally  do?   Why? 


. 


State  the  most  important  ideas  learned  from  a  unit  of  study. 

Example:    Grade  1  Topic  C 

We  studied  about  Canadian  families.    How  are  they  similar? 

Example:    Grade  2  Topic  C 

We  studied  about  different  communities  in  the  world. 

How  are  they  the  same  as  our  community? 

How  are  they  different  from  our  community?   Why? 


] 


* 


SAMPLE  UNITS 


These  sample  units,  presented  as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons,  exemplify  one  way  to  teach  a  topic.  A 
sample  unit  is  provided  for  each  of  the  three  topics  in  grades  one  to  three.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  the  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  replaced  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  as  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 

The  suggested  times  are  provided  only  as  a  guide.  The  time  spent  on  a  section  will  depend  on  the 
needs  of  the  students. 

An  annotated  list  of  learning  resources  is  provided.  When  planning  a  unit,  teachers  will  have  to  decide 
which  learning  resources  will  be  used.  The  quantity  of  each  learning  resource  purchased  will  depend 
on  the  organization  of  the  unit  and  the  needs  of  the  students.  Not  all  of  the  learning  resources  listed 
need  to  be  purchased. 

The  following  questions  should  be  considered  before  using  one  of  the  sample  units. 

1.  Will  I  use  the  sample  unit  as  outlined  or  will  I  modify  it? 

If  I  modify  the  sample  unit,  what  objectives  will  be  affected?    How  will  I  ensure  that  they  are  met? 

2.  What  learning  resources  will  be  used? 

Are  there  other  sources  of  information  (e.g.,  resource  people,  museum?). 

3.  How  will  I  provide  practice  activities  for  the  students? 

4.  How  will  evaluation  be  built  in  throughout  the  unit? 

What  do  students  already  know? 

What  needs  to  be  learned? 

Have  the  new  learnings  been  achieved? 

Have  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  unit  been  achieved? 

5.  How  and  when  will  review  activities  be  used  to  reinforce  what  has  been  learned? 


GRADE  ONE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


FOCUS:    ME  AND  OTHERS 


The  Grade  One  Social  Studies  Program  begins 
to  move  the  child  beyond  him  or  herself  in  an 
exploration  of  school  and  family.  The  first  topic 
has  the  child  explore  his  or  her  school  and  the 
second  topic  examines  the  underlying  meaning 
of  the  family  by  focusing  on  structure,  roles  and 
responsibilities.  In  both  of  these  topics,  it  is 
important  that  the  students  perceive  their  role  as 
integral  to  the  social  unit.  The  final  topic  builds 
upon  the  knowledge  of  family  through  the  study 
of  cultural  aspects  of  a  variety  of  contemporary 
Canadian  families.  This  is  the  first  formal 
orientation  to  Canada  as  a  multicultural  society. 


GRADE  TWO 

FOCUS:  PEOPLE 

TOPIC  A:      People  Nearby 

TOPIC  B:      People  in  Canada 

TOPIC  C:      People  in  the  World 

The  Grade  Two  Social  Studies  Program 
focuses  on  how  people  meet  their  needs  in 
their  own  community,  other  Canadian 
communities  and  the  world. 


GRADE  ONE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  Social  Studies  Program  consists  of  attitude,  knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  Social  studies 
provides  the  context  and   content  in  which  important  attitudes  and  skills  are  developed. 

The  objectives  that  are  in  the  shaded  boxes  and  standard  print  are  mandatory  (pages  122,  123). 
The  italicized  print  is  not  mandatory  but  serves  as  a  further  explanation  of  the  objectives.  The 
objectives  are  followed  by  a  sample  unit  for  each  topic.  The  activities  selected  to  develop  the 
objectives  for  the  topic  are  suggestions  only.  The  activities  can  be  modified  and  or  replaced  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  or  teachers  can  develop  their  own  units. 


INQUIRY 

Inquiry  skills  are  developed  by  providing  students  with  many  experiences  in  problem  solving  and 
decision  making.  Each  topic  includes  questions  that  can  be  answered  using  the  problem-solving 
strategy,  and  questions  that  are  issues  which  can  be  examined  using  a  decision-making  strategy.  The 
list  of  questions  and  issues  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive.  The  success  of  inquiry  is  enhanced  by 
selecting  questions  and  issues  that  are  concrete,  relevant,  meaningful  and  of  interest  to  students. 
Inquiry  can  be  teacher-  or  student-generated. 


The  following  two  strategies  provided  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  combined  to  suit  specific  topics, 
resources  and  student  maturity. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY 

DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY 

Understand  the  question'problem 

Understand  the  issue/problem 

What  are  we  looking  for? 

What  are  we  looking  for? 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

Develop  research  questions  and 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

procedures 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

Gather,   organize  and  interpret   information 

How  can  we  organize  the 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret 

information? 

information 

How  can  we  organize  the 

Develop  conclusion/solution 

information? 

What  have  we  learned? 

Think  of  alternatives 

What  choices  do  we  have? 

Make  a  choice 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Take  action,  when  feasible 

Do  it. 

Was  that  a  good  thing  to  do? 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  inquiry,  refer  to  pages  6-21. 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  skills,  refer  to  the  Social  Studies  Skill  Development  Chart 
on  pages  49-62. 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  A:   MY  SCHOOL 


£ 
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GRADE  1 
TOPIC  A 


FOCUS:    ME  AND  OTHERS 
MY  SCHOOL 


The  study  focuses  on  the  child  as  a  participating  member  of  the  classroom  and  school.  Roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  student 
and  other  individuals  within  a  school,  and  their  interrelationships,  should  be  examined  in  this  study.  The  intent  of  this  unit  is  to 
help  students  recognize  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of  their  school  and  that  their  contributions  are  of  importance. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  can  we  help  other  people  in  the  school  do  their  jobs  more  effectively  (i.e.,  principal,  caretaker,  teacher,  secretary)? 

How  can  we  assist  others  with  their  learning? 

How  can  I  help  make  learning  exciting  for  my  friends  and  myself? 

How  can  we  cooperate  with  other  students? 

How  can  we  show  respect  for  each  other  (students  and  adults)? 

How  can  I  be  a  better  member  of  the  school? 

How  does  the  school  help  me? 

Why  should  we  work  together  in  the  classroom/school? 

Issues: 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  the  playground?   Room  clean-up?  Library?  Art  room  and/or  science  room,  etc.? 

Who  should  be  responsible  for  making  rules? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION    - 

The  school  is  a  place  where  people  come  to  learn,  work  and  play. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

The  school  and  each  room  in  the 

school  -  place  of  learning 

•       name  of  the  local  community  and  school 

school  has  a  purpose. 

made  up  of  many  people 

•  location  of  rooms  and  areas  in  the  school  and 
schoolyard 

•  uses  of  rooms  and  areas  in  the  school 

•  significance  of  the  Canadian  flag  in  the  school 

•  purpose  of  school 

Each  member  in  my  school  has 
special  responsibilities. 

responsibility  -  the  tasks  one 
carries  out  to  help  oneself  and 
others  in  the  school 

•  responsibilities  of  a  student  to  the  total  school 
(e.g.,  learning,  cooperation) 

•  people  in  the  school  and  their  responsibilities 

My  school  has  rules. 

rules  -  guidelines  to  help  us 

•       rules  in  one's  school,  including  classroom  and 

learn  and  live  together 

playground 
•       reasons  for  rules  and  the  importance  of  observing 
them 

People  m  my  school  cooperate 

cooperation   -  working  and 

•       ways  in  which  students  affect  the  roles  of  adults  in 

with  each  other. 

playing  together  to  try  and 
make  everyone  happy 

•  ways  in  which  other  individuals  in  (he  school 
affect  students. 

•  examples  of  cooperation  in  a  school 

. 


GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Respect  for  people  in  the  school  is 

respect  -  to  show  that  you  care 

•       ways  people  show  respect  for  each  other 

important. 

about  other  people 

(students,  adults)  such  as: 
listening  to  others 
helping  others 
talking  to  others 
playing  with  others 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 

Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  acquire  information  through  viewing  and  listening 

•  identify  the  purpose  of  an  interview  and/or  field  study 

•  gather  information  by  interviewing  person(s)  within  the  school,  using  questions  generated  by  the  class 

•  arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence 

•  classify  pictures,  facts  or  events  in  categories  (e.g.,  responsibilities  of  people  in  school) 

Geography/Mapping 

•  use  simple  maps  to  locate  specific  areas  within  the  school  and  school  in  the  community 

•  make  and  use  simple  map(s)  and/or  model(s)  of  the  classroom  and/or  school 

•  use  pictures  or  develop  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on  a  map 

•  give  verbal  directions,  using  relative  terms  for  different  locations  in  school  (near,  far,  left,  right,  under,  over,  back,  front) 

•  predict  distances  in  relative  terms  (nearer,  farther,  etc.) 


Analyzing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  generate  rules  needed  in  the  classroom 

•  draw  conclusions  about  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  people  at  the  school 

•  identify  and  examine  alternative  solutions   to  problems  at  school;   (e.g.,   dilemmas  others  face  i 
playground  and/or  school  ) 


the  classroom, 


COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  express  ideas  orally  and  pictonally 

•  participate  in  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories 

•  complete  a  sentence  stem  and/or  pattern 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  stay  on  task 

•  willingly  take  turns  in  discussions 

•  participate  cooperatively  in  group  work 

•  plan  and  carry  out  one  or  more  activities  aimed  at  promoting  cooperation  and  demonstrating  shared  responsibility  within 
the  school 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


pride  in  one's  school 

positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning 

willingness  to  cooperate  with  students  and  adults 

satisfaction  in  exercising  one's  role  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  school 

respect  for  others  in  the  school 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  A:    MY  SCHOOL 

RESOURCES 

Basic 

Basic  learning  resources  are  not  required.    The  school  becomes  the  students'  resource. 

Recommended 

Classroom  Citizenship  with  Tigger  (filmstrip  and  cassette;  Walt  Disney  Educational  Media 
Company,  distributed  by  Mclntyre  Media  Ltd.) 

A  filmstrip  and  cassette  incorporating  familiar  characters  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  need  for 
classroom  rules  and  cooperation.  The  filmstrip  is  from  the  multi-media  kit  entitled  Back  to 
School  With  Winnie  the  Pooh  presently  recommended  in  the  health  curriculum. 

Supplementary 

See  list  on  page  44 


SAMPLE  UNIT 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  A:    MY  SCHOOL 


The  following  sample  unit  is  an  example  of  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The 
mandatory  objectives  of  this  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested. 
The  sample  unit  is  set  up  as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  replaced  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher,  because  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 


PART  1:    MY  RESPONSIBILITIES  AT  SCHOOL 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Concepts 

School 

Responsibility 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Name  of  school  and  local  community. 

Significance  of  the  Canadian  flag  in  the  school. 

Responsibilities  of  a  student  to  the  total  school  (e.g.,  learning,  cooperation). 

Purpose  of  school. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  and  pictonally. 

Participate  in  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories. 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussion. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Pride  in  one's  school. 

Positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning. 

Satisfaction  in  exercising  one's  role  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

Identify  and  locate  your  school  on  a  simple  map. 

•  Discuss: 

What  is  the  name  of  the  school? 

Where  is  it  located  (name  of  local  community)? 

Who  (what)  is  it  named  after? 

How  old  is  the  school? 

Where  is  the  flag? 

Why  do  we  have  a  flag? 

What  is  a  school? 

Why  do  we  need  a  school? 

Who  works  in  a  school? 

•  Discuss  school  routines: 

What  do  you  do  first  when  you  get  to  school? 

What  do  you  do  next? 

What  do  we  do  in  the  afternoon? 

Write  these  questions  out  on  cards  accompanied  by  a  simple  drawing.  After  the  discussion,  hold 
up  two  of  the  cards.  Have  students  identify  the  activity  depicted  on  each  card,  and  indicate  which 
activity  would  be  done  first  and  which  would  be  done  second.  Repeat  this  procedure  several  times 
using  different  cards  each  time. 

This  activity  can  be  extended  to  include  the  sequencing  of  three  cards. 

The  sequence  cards  can  become  part  of  an  activity  centre.  Have  students  sequence  the  cards  and 
check  their  work  against  a  master. 

•  Discuss  the  jobs  held  by  students'  parents.  Elicit  from  students  the  jobs  they  have  in  school.  After 
the  discussion,  elicit  other  words  for  the  term  "job."  Guide  the  students  to  an  understanding  of  the 
term  "responsibilities.  " 

•  Have  students  start  a  two-  or  three-day  diary  entitled  "My  Responsibilities  at  School,"  in  which 
they  illustrate  a  responsibility  they  carried  out  each  day;  then  complete  a  sentence  stem  (individually 
and/or  teacher-printed). 

e.g.,       Today  I  did   . 

Today  I  finished . 

Today  I  worked  on   . 
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PART  2:  LOCATION  OF  OUR  SCHOOL 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

The  school  and  each  room  in  the  school  has  a  purpose. 
Concepts 

School 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Location  of  rooms  and  areas  in  the  school  and  school  yard. 

Uses  of  rooms  and  areas  in  the  school. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Make  and  use  simple  maps  and/or  models  of  the  clasroom  and/or  school. 

Use  pictures  or  develop  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on  a  map. 

Give  verbal  directions  using  relative  terms  for  different  locations  in  school     (near,  far, 

under,  over.  back,  front). 

Predict  distance  in  relative  terms  (nearer,  farther,  etc.). 

Use  simple  maps  to  locate  specific  areas  within  the  school,  and  school  in  the  community 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 


left,  right. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Using  a  simple  sketch  of  a  community  map.  have  students  locate  their  school. 

Discuss  how  and  for  what  purpose  each  room  and  area  of  the  school  is  used.    Using  play  dough  or 
other  media,  have  students  as  a  class  make  a  model  of  the  school  and  playground. 


Introduce  the  terms,  left,  right,  under,  over,  back,  front,  by  ' 
and  having  a  student  demonstrate  its  meaning. 


/riting  each  of  the  terms  on  the  board 


Give  specific  instructions  to  the  students,  and  have  them  respond  in  unison, 
e.g.,     Take  three  steps  to  the  right. 

Touch  the  desk  in  front  of  you. 

Jump  over  your  pencil. 

The  students  provide  the  information  regarding  location  of  areas  as  the  teacher  draws  a  map  of  the 
school.  Students  help  devise  the  symbol  (e.g..  book  to  represent  library,  ball  to  represent 
gymnasium).    Have  students  label  individual  copies  of  this  map. 


On  their  individual  maps,  have  students  put  their  finger  on  an  area  as  directed  and  discuss. 

e.g.      Put  your  finger  on  the  library.    Think  about  why  our  school  has  a  library.    Be  ready  to  share 

your  answer. 

Put  your  finger  on  the  playground.    Think  about  why  we  have  a  playground. 

Have  each  student  use  his  or  her  own  map  to  answer  guestions  involving  the  terms  left,  right,  near. 

far. 

e.g..     Point  to  our  room.   Which  room  is  closest  to  ours? 

Put  one  finger  on  the  library  and  another  finger  on  our  classroom.    Is  the  library  near  to  or  far 

from  our  classroom? 

Put  a  finger  on  your  classroom.    Move  your  finger  one  room  to  the  left.    On  what  room  do 

you  now  find  your  finger? 

List  the  relative  terms  for  directions  and  distance  on  the  board.  Have  each  student  think  of  or  write 
one  or  more  questions  using  the  terms.  Give  each  student  a  turn  to  ask  the  class  or  teacher  a 
question. 

e.g.,     Is  the  fountain  closer  to  the  door  or  the  window? 
Is  the  teacher's  desk  to  the  left  or  right  of  you? 


PART  3:  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  SCHOOL 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    8-10  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Each  member  in  my  school  has  special  responsibilities. 
Concept 

Responsibility 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

People  in  the  school  and  their  responsibilities. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  through  viewing  and  listening. 

Identify  the  purpose  of  an  interview  and/or  field  study. 

Gather  information  by  interviewing  persons  within  the  school,  using  questions  generated  by  the 

class. 

Classify  pictures,  facts  or  events  in  categories  (e.g.,  responsibilities  of  people  in  school). 

Draw  conclusions  about  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  people  at  the  school. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  and  pictorially. 

Participate  in  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES  (continued) 

Participation  Skills 
Stay  on  task. 
Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Pride  in  one's  school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


•  Brainstorm  ways  to  find  out  about  your  school  and  the  people  in  it  (e.g.,  interview,  questionnaire, 
guest  speaker,  school  tour,  pictures,  books). 

As  a  class,  choose  methods  for  collecting  data,  one  of  which  should  be  an  interview. 

•  Interviewing 

Prior  to  the  interview,  discuss: 

Who  could  we  interview  in  our  school  (secretary,  principal,  custodian,  other  teachers,  nurse)? 

Why  would  we  interview  this  particular  person? 

What  questions  would  we  ask?    (List  on  the  board). 
As  a  class,  decide: 

How  many  individuals  will  be  interviewed? 

Who  will  interview  the  guest,  one  student  or  several  students? 

Who  will  invite  the  guest? 

Who  will  thank  the  guest? 

See  page  88  on  interviews. 
Carry  out  the  interview  and,  as  a  class,  summarize   on  charts  the  information  received  from  the 
interview. 

•  If  you  notice  that  students  are  not  listening  during  oral  presentations,   the  following  listening  strategy 
called  "CARING"  can  be  used. 

Discuss:    How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  talking  to  someone  and  the  person  isn't  listening? 

Present  the  "CARING"  strategy1  on  a  chart.    Discuss  each  step  of  the  strategy. 

C  -  Cares  about  the  message 

A  -  Always  looks  at  the  speaker 

R  -  Remains  seated 

I    -  Is  quiet  (when  being  spoken  to) 

N  -  Notices  details  (so  questions  can  be  answered) 

G  -  Greets  speaker  with  a  clear  mind  (tries  to  think  only  about  what  is  being  said) 

Practise  the  strategy. 

Leave  the  chart  on  the  wall  for  future  reference. 

•  Collect  data,  using  another  method  suggested  by  the  students. 


School  Tour 

-  Prior  to  a  tour  of  the  school  and  playground,  prepare  a  list  of  questions  for  students  to 
think  about  during  the  tour.    Discuss  these  before  the  tour. 

e.g..       What  did  you  see  the  secretary  doing? 
What  were  the  other  classes  doing? 

-  Take  students  on  a  tour  of  the  school  and  playground.    Upon  completion  of  the  tour, 
discuss  the  prepared  questions. 

-  As  a  class,  summarize  on  charts  the  information  gained  from  the  tour. 


-  Brainstorm  and  add  to  the 
chart  other  responsibilities  of 
school  personnel. 

-  Draw  pictures  of  someone 
interesting  they  saw  on  the 
tour.  Share  the  pictures. 
NOTE:  Save  the  drawings  of 
all  personnel  for  later  use. 
Display  the  drawings  students 
made  after  the  school'  tour 
with  appropriate  chart. 

Responsibilities    of     School 
Personnel 

-  Collect  photographs  of  each 
staff  member  (or  have 
pictures  drawn)  and  prepare, 
as  a  class,  a  class  set  of 
sentence  strips  that  describe 
staff  responsibilities.  Discuss 
a  sentence  strip  and  select  a 
student  to  place  the  strip 
under  the  appropriate 
photograph. 

-  Reread  the  information  on 
the  charts.  After  reading  each 
chart,  ask: 

How   does   this    person    help 

you? 

What   would    happen    if    this 

individual     wasn't    in    our 

school? 

-  Have  children  create  puppets 
to  represent  school  personnel 
(e.g.,  paper  bag  puppets,  stick 
puppets,  finger  puppets). 
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This   is  our  caretaker 
cleaning  the  school 
and      decoratinr 


Have  students  use  their 
puppets  to  show  how  the 
person  represented  helps  the 
student.  Have  them  show 
what  might  happen  if  that 
person  wasn't  in  the  school. 


PART  4:    RULES 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4-5  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES:    Classroom  Citizenship  with  Tigger  (Filmstrip) 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

My  school  has  rules. 
Concept 

Rules 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Rules  in  one's  school,  including  classroom  and  playground. 

Reasons  for  rules  and  the  importance  of  observing  them. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  through  viewing  and  listening. 

Generate  rules  needed  in  the  classroom. 

Identify  and  examine  alternative  solutions  to  problems  at  school:  i.e..  dilemmas  others  face  in  the 

classroom,  playground  and/or  school. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  and  pictonally. 

Participate  in  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories. 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVE 

Positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•     Classroom  Rules 

Discuss: 

What  are  rules? 

Give  me  some  examples  of  rules. 

Do  you  have  rules  at  your  home? 

Why  do  you  have  those  rules  at  your  home? 

Draw  a  picture  showing  an  example  of  a  rule  at  home.    Share  the  picture  with  the  whole  class. 
Discuss: 

What  rules  should  we  have  in  our  classroom? 

Why  do  we  need  rules? 

What  would  happen  if  there  were  no  rules? 


Brainstorm  a  list  of  classroom  rules.  Talk  about  which  rules  should  be  used  and  why.  Post  this  list 
on  a  classroom  wall. 

Ask   students   to   role   play   specific    situations   while   the   whole   class   thinks   about   appropriate 

behaviour. 

e.g.,     John  spills  his  drink  and  goes  out  to  play. 

Judy  takes  two  stickers  instead  of  one. 

Cathy  is  talking  to  Susan  while  Terry  is  showing  his  special  project. 

Discuss  each  situation. 
What  is  the  problem? 
What  would  have  happened  if  he  or  she  had  followed  the  rules? 

Have  students  role  play  appropriate  behaviour. 

Divide  children  into  small  groups  and  send  the  groups  to  various  classrooms  to  learn  about  rules. 
For  example:  1)  interview  the  teacher  about  rules,  2)  view  the  rules  in  different  classrooms 
(arrange  this  with  other  teachers  prior  to  viewing).    Have  students  watch  for: 

How  students  line  up 

How  supplies  are  handed  out 

How  students  ask  for  help. 

Discuss  the  findings: 

Which  rules  were  the  same  as  our  rules? 
Which  rules  were  different? 
Why  did  they  have  those  rules? 
Which  rules  did  you  like?    Dislike?    Why? 

School  Rules 

Have  students  observe  school  rules  and  the  interaction  of  children  on  the  playground  at  recess. 
After  recess,  discuss  with  the  students  the  good  behaviour  that  they  noted,  and  list  these  on  the 
board.  Ask  students  to  identify  problems  students  had  on  the  playground.  Isolate  a  problem  and 
ask: 

What  was  the  cause  of  the  problem? 

How  did  the  people  feel? 

How  was  the  problem  resolved? 

Was  it  a  good  solution  for  everyone? 

How  should  we  resolve  our  own  problems  on  the  playground? 

Make  "Our  School  Rule  Book."  The  teacher  should  choose  one  of  the  following  activities  for  the 
class  to  complete: 

Scrapbook  involving  whole  group — each  child  prepares  one  page. 

Mini  book — individual  project  in  which  each  child  prepares  a  five-page  book  showing  the  rules 

observed.    Include  a  descriptive  sentence  for  each. 


PART  5:    HOW  CAN  WE  COOPERATE  WITH  OTHER  STUDENTS? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  in  my  school  cooperate  with  each  other. 
Concept 

Cooperation 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Examples  of  cooperation  in  a  school. 

Ways  in  which  other  individuals  in  the  school  affect  students. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  through  viewing  and  listening. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  and  pictorially. 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question/problem. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret   information. 

Draw  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning. 
Willingness  to  cooperate  with  students  and  adults. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.    Understand  the  question/problem 


HOW  CAN  WE  COOPERATE  WITH  OTHER  STUDENTS? 


•     Use  stories  involving  school  interactions/situations  and/or  personal  examples  drawn  from  the 
class  as  a  basis  for  discussion. 
Discuss: 

How  can  we  work  together  in  a  school? 

Why  should  we  work  together  in  a  school? 


I  2.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information   | 


•  Show  pictures  or  read  stories  that  exemplify  cooperation.  Have  students  explain  how  people 
are  working  together.    Start  a  chart  of  ways  to  work  together. 

•  Focus  students'  attention  on  the  chart:  "These  are  examples  of  working  and  playing  together 
to  try  to  make  everyone  happy.    These  are  examples  of  cooperation." 

Think  of  other  examples  of  cooperation,  and  share  these  with  a  partner. 

•  Have  students  role  play  a  situation  that  shows  cooperation  in  a  school.  Students  discuss  what 
is  being  demonstrated.  Add  these  examples  to  the  chart.  The  chart  may  have  examples  such 
as  opening  the  door,  carrying  books,  taking  turns  and  walking  quietly  in  the  hallways. 

•  Discuss  what  happens  when  people  don't  carry  out  their  jobs.  For  example,  if  the  custodian 
didn't  unlock  the  school,  what  would  happen?  If  our  secretary  didn't  answer  the  phone,  what 
would  happen? 


3.    Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


Have  students  think  of  two  ways  that  they  can  cooperate  or  work  together  in  school,  draw 
pictures  to  show  these  examples,  and  share  their  pictures  with  the  whole  class. 
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PART  6:    HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL 
DO  THEIR  JOBS  MORE  EFFECTIVELY? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  in  my  school  cooperate  with  each  other. 
Concept 

Cooperation 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  in  which  students  affect  the  roles  of  adults  in  the  school. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  through  viewing  and  listening. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  and  pictonally. 

Participate  in  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher,  student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories. 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question/problem. 

Gather,  organize,  and  interpret  information. 

Draw  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning. 
Willingness  to  cooperate  with  students  and  adults. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Understand  the  question/problem 


HOW  CAN  WE  HELP  OTHER  PEOPLE  IN  THE 
SCHOOL  DO  THEIR  JOBS  MORE  EFFECTIVELY? 
(e.g.,  principal,  caretaker,  teacher,  secretary) 

Make  arrangements  to  observe   the   librarian   or   caretaker   at   work   for   approximately   five 
minutes.   As  the  students  observe,  have  them  think  about  how  they  can  help  with  these  jobs. 


Discuss  the  ideas  generated  by  the  students. 


2.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information    I 

•  Have  the  class  develop  a  questionnaire  for  a  staff 
member  to  answer.    Send  small  groups  to  each 
person  with  prepared  questionnaire. 

Sample  questions: 

How  can  we  help  you  do  your  job? 

How  can  we  help  make  your  job  easier? 
Sample  sentence  stems: 

I  can  help  the  librarian  by  .  .  . 

I  can  help  the  principal  by  .  .  . 

•  Record  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  on  a  class 
chart. 

•  Role    play    situations    that    demonstrate    helping 
school  personnel. 


3.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


Give  small  groups  a  photograph  or  a  picture  of  a 
school  employee  and  have  them  discuss  how  they 
can  help  this  individual  do  his  or  her  job.    Have 
groups  share  their  ideas  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  students  paint  a  picture  of  how  they  can  help 
the  school  personnel.  These  should  be  displayed 
in  hallway  or  office  (if  applicable). 

Have  students  write  a  group  and/or  individual  story 
about  how  they  can  help  others  in  their  school. 


,X  c^n     help-fee 
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PART  7:   CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Respect  for  people  in  the  school  is  important. 
Concepts 

Respect 

Cooperation 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  people  show  respect  for  each  other  (students,  adults)  such  as: 

-  listening  to  others 

-  helping  others 

-  talking  to  others 

-  playing  with  others. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Communication  Skills 

Complete  a  sentence  stem  and/or  pattern. 
Participation  Skills 

Plan  and  carry  out  one  or  more  activities  aimed  at  promoting  cooperation  and  demonstrating 

shared  responsibility  within  the  school. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Positiveness  and  responsibility  toward  school  and  learning. 
Willingness  to  cooperate  with  students  and  adults. 
Respect  for  others  in  the  school. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Focus  students'  attention  on  the  charts  that  demonstrate  responsibility  and  cooperation  in  a 
school.  Have  them  identify  on  a  small  piece  of  paper,  one  example  of  cooperation  or 
responsibility  they  would  like  to  demonstrate  that  day.    Collect  the  pieces  of  paper. 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  have  students  share  what  they  did,  why  they  did  it,  and  how  it  made  them 
feel. 

Discuss  how  cooperation  is  one  way  of  showing  respect  for  others. 

•  Have  students  think  of  one  thing  they  like  about  school.  Have  them  share  their  thoughts  orally. 
Record  on   a  chart.      Have   students   complete   a   sentence   strip:      "I    like    school    because 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  B:    MY  FAMILY 
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GRADE  1 

TOPIC  B 


FOCUS:    ME  AND  OTHERS 

MY  FAMILY 


The  study  focuses  on  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members.  The  major  focus  of  this  unit  is  the  importance  of 
cooperation  and  shared  responsibilities.  The  intent  of  the  study  is  to  help  students  recognize  that  they  are  an  integral  part  of 
their  family  unit  and  that  their  contributions  are  of  importance.  The  students  will  also  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
contributions  made  by  other  family  members. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  do  family  members  work  together? 

How  do  family  members  contribute  to  a  family  (e.g.,  love,  responsibility)? 

What  are  my  responsibilities  in  my  family? 

What  other  responsibilities  could  I  take  on  in  my  family? 

How  are  the  responsibilities  of  family  members  affected  by  change  (e.g.,  new  baby,  moving)? 

What  would  be  a  fair  share  of  work  within  the  family? 

How  do  families  solve  problems? 


Should  family  members  be  paid  for  jobs  around  the  home? 

Should  family  members  be  treated  equally  (e.g.,  bedtime,  allowance)? 

Should  all  family  members  have  the  same  responsibilities  (e.g.,  pet  care,  chores)? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION  - 

Ml  family  members  have  responsibilities. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Families  are  similar. 

family  -  the  people  who  live 

•  membership  and  size  of  families 

with  you  at  your  house  and 

•  shared  family  activities  (e.g.,  eating  together, 

share  feelings  of  love, 

playing  a  game,  watching  television) 

caring,  understanding 

Family  members  have  different 

responsibility  -  the  tasks  one 

•  responsibilities  of  family  members 

responsibilities. 

does  to  help  the  family 

•  contributions  to  the  family  unit  such  as  love, 
caring, sharing,  helping  others,  completing  jobs 

Responsibilities  of  family 

change  -  different,  not  the 

•  changes  families  may  face  (e.g.,  new  baby, 

members  may  change. 

same 

children  mature,  children  leave  home,  families 
move,  parent  changes  careers,  parent  loses  job, 
foster  children,  adoption,  separation  or  divorce, 
death) 
•  how  responsibilities  and  ways  of  living  may  change 
to  meet  changing  conditions 

Families  solve  problems  in 

cooperation  -  working  and 

•  ways  family  members  solve  problems  (e.g., 

different  ways. 

playing  together  to  try  to 
make  everyone  happy 

discussing,  planning,  completing  jobs,  cooperation) 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES  The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 


Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  gather  information  using  a  questionnaire  developed  by  the  class  on  the  membership  and  responsibilities  of  family 
members 

•  acquire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others 

•  recognize  and  acquire  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  pictures,  charts,  photos,  films,  books,  stories) 

•  categorize  pictures,  facts  or  events  as  similar,  different,  related  or  unrelated 

Analyzmg/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  compare  and  draw  conclusions  about  types  of  families 

•  compare  and  draw  conclusions  about  varying  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members 

•  propose  appropriate  action  when  a  family  responsibility  cannot  be  fulfilled  (e.g.,  through  role  exchange) 

•  examine  and  generate  alternative  solutions  to  problem  situations 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  express  ideas  and  feelings  about  their  family  and  other  families  pictonally  and  orally 

•  role  play  the  dilemmas  others  face  while  handling  family  responsibilities 

•  express  ideas  by  using  a  sentence  stem,  by  using  patterning  and/or  through  personal  writing  (e.g.,  on  cooperation  and 
responsibilities) 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  seek  help  when  required 

•  willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions   (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family) 

•  participate  cooperatively  in  group  work 

•  plan  and  carry  out  one  or  more  activities  aimed  at  promoting  cooperation  within  their  own  families 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


•  acceptance  of  a  variety  of  family  structures,  including  one's  own  family 

•  self-worth,  by  recognizing  that  one  can  assume  important  responsibilities 

•  appreciation  of  others,   by  recognizing   the  efforts  of   their  family   members 
responsibilities  within  the  family 

•  satisfaction  in  exercising  one's  role  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  family 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  B:    MY  FAMILY 
RESOURCES 

Basic 


The  student  booklets  are  intended  to  be  used  orally  (class  and/or  group  work)  rather  than  for 
independent  study.  It  is  recommended  that  several  copies  of  each  student  booklet  be  purchased 
up  to  a  maximum  of  half  a  class  set.    Only  one  of  the  basic  series  need  be  purchased. 


The  You  and  Me  Series   (Nelson  Canada)  1985 

My  Family  All  Together   (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
My  Family  and  Me   (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
My  Family  Your  Family  (student  booklet  and  big  book) 
Teacher's  Resource  Book  for  the  The  You  and  Me  Series 

Three  student  booklets  containing  colourful  drawings  and  interesting  reading  selections, 
appropriate  for  a  shared  reading  approach.  Corresponding  big  books  with  identical  selections  are 
available.  The  teacher's  guide  contains  suggestions  for  the  integration  of  the  subject  areas  of 
social  studies  and  language  arts. 


Exploration  Series   (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Ltd.)  1983 

Families  Change 

Families  Are  People 

Families  Have  Needs 

Families  Share 

Families  Are  Special 

Families  Have  Feelings 

Exploring  Families,  Teacher's  Guide 

Six  booklets  containing  a  variety  of  colourful  photographs  and  illustrations  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  lines  of  print  per  page. 

My  Family  and  Me  Kit   (Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Educational  Corporation)  1981 
What  is  a  Family? 
How  Do  We  Help  Each  Other? 
What  Are  Family  Rules? 
How  Do  Families  Change? 

Quality  filmstrips  composed  of  colourful  visuals  that  will  stimulate  student  interest. 


Recommended 


Connections  in  Social  Studies  Series    (Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press)  1981 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family? 

Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?   People  Make  a  Family 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?    There  Are  Many  Kinds  of  Families 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Things  We  Do  Together? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Way  We  Work  Together? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family  by  the  Way  We  Change? 
Can  You  Tell  We  Are  a  Family?    Teacher's  Guide 

Eight  page  texts  are  packaged  in  sets  containing  one  copy  of  each  title.     The  booklets  are 
illustrated  with  simple  drawings. 


Should  All  Family  Members  Be  Treated  Alike?  Teaching  Unit  1B.  1981  (Alberta  Education). 

The  teaching  unit  centres  on  the  issue,  "Should  All  Family  Members  Be  Treated  Alike?"  Some 
of  the  ideas  and  activities  from  this  teaching  unit  can  be  used  to  develop  the  objectives  of  the 
topic. 


Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 


SAMPLE  UNIT 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  B:    MY  FAMILY 


The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  the  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set  up 
as  a  seguential  series  of  lessons. 


The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  replaced  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  deve 
by  the  teacher  because  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 


PART  1:    INTRODUCTION 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    1-2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  are  similar. 
Concept 

Family 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Recognize  and  acguire  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g..  pictures,  charts,  photos,  films, 

books,  stories). 

Categorize  pictures,  facts  or  events  as  similar,  different,  related  or  unrelated. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      Discuss: 

What  does  the  word  family  mean  to  you? 

Show  pictures  of  families,  and  groups  that  are  not  families  (crowds,  clubs,  sports  teams,  animals). 
Discuss: 

Why  is  this  a  family? 

Why  isn't  this  a  family? 

Develop  a  class  definition  for  family. 

As  a  class  activity,  label  separate  sheets  of  paper,  "Families"/" Non-Families."    Provide  pictures  or 
have  students  find  pictures  to  demonstrate  both  categories.    Discuss  the  students'  grouping. 


PART  2:    MY  FAMILY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  are  similar. 
Concept 

Family 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Membership  and  size  of  families. 

Shared  family  activities  (e.g.,  eating  together,  playing  a  game,  watching  television). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  and  feelings  about  their  families  and  other  families,  pictonally  and  orally. 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family). 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Acceptance  of  a  variety  of  family  structures,  including  one's  own  family. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Have  students  bring  photographs  of  their  own  families  from  home.    Use  this  as  a  sharing  activity. 

How  many  people  in  your  family? 
How  many  boys?    How  many  girls? 
How  old  is  each  person? 

Display  these  photographs  on  a  bulletin  board,  to  which  you  will  add  throughout  the  unit. 

•  Choose  one  or  more  of  the  following  activities  or  set  them  up  as  learning  centres  (NOTE:  you 
might  want  to  let  the  children  choose  their  own  activity).  Emphasize  the  differences  in  attributes 
between  family  members    (see  pages  74-78  on  learning  centres). 

Draw  or  paint  a  picture  of  their  family. 

Find  pictures  in  magazines  to  represent  their  family  members. 

Model  their  family  members,  using  play  dough. 

Make  stick  puppets  to  represent  family  members. 

Provide  outline  shapes  of  family  members.    Students  can  colour  in  or  cut  out  clothing  for  each 

family  member.    Stick  interfacing  on  the  back  and  these  can  be  used  on  the  flannel  board. 

Make  a  "pictionary,"  similar  to  a  dictionary,  using  pictures  or  photographs  of  their  family. 

•  Have  students  write  or  dictate  a  short  composition  about  their  family.  Have  the  students  include 
information  to  answer  these  types  of  questions: 

How  many  people  in  your  family? 

What  are  their  names? 

What  do  you  do  together  as  a  family? 


How  is  this  similar  to  what  your  friend  does  with  his/her  family? 
Display  compositions. 


PART  3:    WHAT  ARE  SOME  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FAMILIES? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  are  similar. 
Concept 

Family 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Membership  and  size  of  families. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Recognize  and  acquire  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g..  pictures,  charts,  photos,  films, 

books,  stories). 

Compare  and  draw  conclusions  about  types  of  families. 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family). 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question/problem 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

Gather,    organize  and  interpret  information 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Acceptance  of  a  variety  of  family  structures  including  one's  own  family. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  question/problem 


WHAT  ARE  SOME  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  FAMILIES? 


Pose  the  questions: 

What  are  some  different  kinds  of  families? 

How  is  your  family  the  same  as  other  families? 

How  is  your  family  special/different  from  other  families? 

NOTE:    Use  the  word  "special,"  avoid  emphasis  on  differences. 


I  2.    Develop  research  questions  and  procedures  | 


Have  students  brainstorm  various  means  they  could  use  to  find  information  to  answer  the 
questions. 

Label  a  chart  "How  can  we  find  out  about  families?"  and  record  the  students'  ideas. 

Try  to  elicit  these  kinds  of  responses:    talk  to  our  families,  talk  to  our  friends,  talk  to  other 
families,  read  books,  look  at  pictures,  watch  films/filmstrips. 


\3.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


Have  children  look  back  at  their  pictures,  models,  and  so  on,  to  gather  information:     "How 
many  people  are  there  in  your  family?" 

Have  the  children  graph  the  family  size  information  using  one  of  the  following: 

-  stickers 

-  colouring  in  blocks 

-  hand  each  child  a  paper  5x5  cm,  draw  each  family  member  on  a  separate  block  and 
glue  onto  coloured  strips 


4.    Develop  a  conclusion/solution 

•  Discuss: 

How  are  families  different? 
How  are  families  similar? 

•  Read   and/or   review   several    resources    that 
illustrate  types  of  families. 

Discuss  after  each: 

How  many  people  in  the  families? 

Are  there  children  in  the  families? 

How  many  boys?    How  many  girls? 

How  many  parents  in  each  family? 

Do    any   other   relatives    live    in    these 

families? 


Compare  and  contrast  your  family  to  the 
families  illustrated  in  the  resource. 

How  is  this  family  the  same  as  yours? 

How  is  this  family  different  from  yours? 

Discuss: 

What  have  we  learned  about  families? 

What    are    some    different    kinds    of 

families? 

How  is  your  family  special/different  from 

other  families? 

Print  all  ideas  on  sentence  strips  to  display  on 
bulletin  boards. 

Have  students  write,  draw  or  dictate  one  or 
more  similarities  and  one  or  more  differences. 
Share  with  the  class. 


PART  4:    SHOULD  ALL  FAMILY  MEMBERS  HAVE  THE  SAME 
RESPONSIBILITIES? 
(DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    10-12  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Family  members  have  different  responsibilities. 
Concepts 

Responsibility 

Cooperation 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Responsibilities  of  family  members. 

Contributions  to  the  family  unit  such  as  love,  caring,  sharing,  helping  others,  completing  jobs. 

Ways  family  members  solve  problems  (e.g.,  discussing,  planning,  completing  jobs,  cooperation). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Gather   information    using   a   questionnaire   developed    by   the   class   on    the    membership    and 

responsibilities  of  family  members. 

Acquire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Compare  and  draw  conclusions  about  varying  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members. 

Propose   appropriate  action   when   a  family   responsibility   cannot  be  fulfilled    (e.g.,   through   role 

exchange). 

Examine  and  generate  alternative  solutions  to  problem  situations. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  by  using  a  sentence  stem,   patterning  and/or  through  personal  writing   (e.g.,   on 

cooperation  and  responsibilities). 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  required. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family). 

Plan  and  carry  out  one  or  more  activities  aimed  at  promoting  cooperation  within  their  own  family. 
Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret   information. 

Think  of  alternatives. 

Make  a  choice. 

Take  action. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Self-worth,  by  recognizing  that  one  can  assume  important  responsibilities. 

Appreciation   of   others,    by   recognizing   the   efforts   of   their   family   members    in    fulfilling    their 

responsibilities  within  the  family. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

i 1      SHOULD  ALL  FAMILY  MEMBERS  HAVE  THE  SAME 

|1.     Understand  the  issue    |      RESPONSIBILITIES? 

•  Discuss  "What  is  a  responsibility?"    Relate  to  classroom  responsibilities. 

•  Read  or  tell  a  story  that  illustrates  responsibilities. 

•  Discuss:  "What  responsibilities  do  you  have  at  your  house?  Are  they  the  same 
responsibilities  that  other  family  members  have?" 

[2.    Gather  organize  and  interpret  information 

•  Have  students  draw  a  picture  of  a  responsibility  that  they  have  at  home  and  complete  the 

following  sentence  stem:    "In  my  home,  I  am  responsible  for ." 

Share  the  pictures  and  sentences.  These  can  be  made  into  a  class  filmstrip  by  putting  each 
example  on  the  same  size  paper  and  gluing  onto  a  roll  to  feed  them  through  a  moving-picture 
box   (see  page  86). 

•  Make  a  list  of  some  common  responsibilities  e.g.,  doing  dishes,  taking  out  garbage,  making 
the  bed,  cleaning  your  room. 

As  a  class,  make  a  bar  graph  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  students  have  at  home. 
Discuss:    "What  job  do  most  people  in  our  class  do?    Least?" 

•  As  a  class,  develop  a  questionnaire  on  the  responsibilities  of  family  members.  After 
completion  of  the  questionnaire,  discuss  the  information  collected.    For  example, 

What  are  you  responsible  for  in  your  home? 
What  are  you  responsible  for  outside  the  home? 

•  Have  students  make  a  book  entitled  "Responsibilities  My  Family  Has,"  with  a  page  for  each 
family  member. 

•  Read  and  discuss  a  resource(s)  dealing  with  responsibilities  of  family  members. 

•  Make  up  several  short  scenarios  to  discuss  appropriate  action  when  a  responsibility  cannot  be 
fulfilled.  Discuss  the  role  of  cooperation  in  family  problem  solving.  Examine/discuss 
alternative  solutions  to  these  problem  situations: 

Every  Wednesday,  Joan  has  to  sweep  the  sidewalk.  This  Wednesday,  Joan  has  choir  practise 
and  will  not  be  able  to  sweep  the  sidewalk.   What  can  Joan  do? 

In  Billy's  family,  everyone  is  expected  to  clean  their  bedrooms  every  Thursday.  Billy's  dad 
asked  him  to  help  him  cut  the  grass.  If  he  helps  his  dad,  he  won't  have  time  to  clean  his 
room.   What  should  Billy  do? 
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3.    Think  of  alternatives/make  a  choice 


To  help  students  decide  whether  all  family 
members  have  the  same  responsibilities,  refer 
to  specific  responsibilities.    Have  students  think 
about  one  question  and  record  their  answers 
(yes,  no,  sometimes)  on  a  small  piece  of 
paper.    Have  each  student  share  a  reason  for 
their  answer  and  place  their  answer  sheet  on  a 
chart/graph, 
e.g.,  Should  all  family  members  do  the  dishes? 

Should  all  family  members  clean  house? 

Should  all  family  members  shovel  snow? 

Should  all  family  members  drive  a  car? 

Discuss: 

Does  everyone  in   your  family  have  the 

same  responsibilities? 

Why    can't    children    have    the    same 

responsibilities  as  adults? 

Why   do   different   family   members    have 

different  responsibilities? 

Make  a  chart  entitled  "Should  all  family 
members  have  the  same  responsibilities?" 
Have  students  think  about  the  larger  question, 
and  record  their  answers  (yes,  no,  sometimes) 
on  a  small  piece  of  paper.  As  students  bring 
their  papers  to  be  glued  in  the  appropriate 
category,  they  orally  share  a  reason  for  their 
choice. 


4.    Take  action 


Discuss  the  need  for  cooperation  and  the 
students'  responsibilities  in  their  families.    List 
the  responses.    Have  students  record  a 
responsibility  that  they  have.    Collect  these. 
Have  students  carry  out  this  action  at  home. 
When  completed,  have  students  share  with 
the  class  what  they  did  and  how  they  felt. 
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PART  5:    SHOULD  I  CARRY  OUT  MY  RESPONSIBILITY  EVEN  IF  I 
DON'T  FEEL  LIKE  DOING  SO? 
(DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  solve  problems  in  different  ways. 

Family  members  have  different  responsibilities. 
Concept 

Cooperation 

Responsibility 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  family  members  solve  problems  (e.g.,  discussing,  planning,  completing  jobs,  cooperation). 

Contributions  to  the  family  unit  such  as  love,  caring,  sharing,  helping  others,  completing  jobs. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acguire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Examine  and  generate  alternative  solutions  to  problem  situations. 

Compare  and  draw  conclusions  about  varying  roles  and  responsibilities  of  family  members. 
Communication  Skills 

Role  play  the  dilemmas  others  face  while  handling  family  responsibilities. 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family). 
Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue. 

Organize  and  reorganize  information. 

Think  of  alternatives. 

Make  a  choice. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Satisfaction  in  exercising  one's  role  as  a  responsible  member  of  the  family. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


SHOULD  I  CARRY  OUT  MY  RESPONSIBILITIES  EVEN  IF  I  DON'T  FEEL  LIKE  DOING  SO? 

To  develop  this  issue,  several  mini-issues  are  dealt  with  through  the  use  of  the  decision 
tree.  These  decision  trees  could  be  recorded  on  chart  paper  and  displayed  for  reference 
throughout  the  development  of  this  section. 


Say:    "We  all  have  responsibilities  at  home,  like  cleaning  our  rooms  or  setting  the  table.    Smile  if 
there  were  times  you  just  didn't  feel  like  doing  this." 

"There  are  times  when  most  of  us  don't  feel  like  doing  what  we  are  supposed  to  do.  Let's  discuss 
Ben's  situation.    He  is  responsible  for  feeding  his  pet  but  doesn't  always  feel  like  doing  so." 
Explore  consequences  of  Ben's  choice  to  carry  out  or  not  carry  out  his  responsibilities. 

As  a  class,  complete  the  decision  tree. 


It  is  Ben's  responsibility  to  feed  his  pet  every  day.    Should 
he  have  to  feed  his  pet  if  he  doesn't  feel  like  doing  so? 


If  Ben  does  .  .  . 
His  pet  will  be  happy. 
His  parents  will  be 
pleased. 


Explore  several  more  scenarios: 

Joan's  responsibility  is  to  babysit  her  baby  sister  but  some  days  Joan  just  doesn't  feel  like 
looking  after  her  sister. 


The  parents'  responsibility  is  to  buy  groceries  on  the  way  home  from  work  but  sometimes  they 
feel  too  tired  to  stop. 

Tommy  has  a  cupboard  for  his  toys.  After  Tommy  plays  with  his  toys,  he  puts  them  away  in 
the  cupboard.  When  his  friend  Darryl  comes  over,  he  takes  the  toys  out  to  play  with  them  but 
refuses  to  help  put  them  away.  Tommy  doesn't  feel  he  should  clean  up  after  Darryl.  What 
should  Tommy  do? 


Jack's  responsibility  is  to  take  out  the  gart 
the  garbage. 


Some  days  he  doesn't  feel  like  carrying  out 


Have  children  give  examples  from  their  own  experiences  of  responsibilities  they  have  carried  out  or 
not  carried  out.    Role  play  dilemmas  others  face  if  a  responsibility  is  not  carried  out. 


Optional:      Have   individual   students   or  partners   complete   a  decision   tree   using   student- 
generated  examples. 

Focus  students'  attention  on  the  issue:    "Should  I  carry  out  my  responsibilities  even  if  I  don't  feel 
like  doing  so?" 

Have  students  share  their  ideas  with  a  partner.    Have  several  students  share  their  ideas  with 
the  whole  class. 


PART  6:    HOW  DO  FAMILIES  CHANGE? 

(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Responsibilities  of  family  members  may  change. 
Concept 

Change 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Changes  families  may  face  (e.g..  new  baby,  children  mature,  children  leave  home,  families  move. 

parent  changes  careers,  parent  loses  job,  foster  children,  adoption,  separation  or  divorce,  death). 

How  responsibilities  and  ways  of  living  may  change  to  meet  changing  conditions. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acguire  information  by  listening  attentively  and  with  purpose  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Recognize  and  acguire  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  pictures,  charts,  photos,  films. 

books,  stories). 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  and  feelings  about  their  family  and  other  families,  pictorially  and  orally. 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  reguired. 

Be  willing  to  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  about  the  family). 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  guestion/problem. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciate  others,   by  recognizing  the  efforts  of  their  family   members  to   fulfil   their   roles   and 
responsibilities  within  the  family. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

NOTE:     Assemble  a  variety  of  print  material  for  ongoing  use  throughout  this  section.     The  materials 
should  focus  on  changes  affecting  the  family. 


1.     Understand  the  question/problem 


HOW  DO  FAMILIES  CHANGE? 


Discuss  examples  of  change  recently  experienced  by  your  students  or  yourself  (e.g..  new 
student  in  class,  death  of  a  grandparent. 

Elicit  examples  of  changes  that  students  have  experienced  or  known  about. 

Record  these  changes  on  a  chart. 


2.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret   information 

•  Read  a  number  of  books  and/or  view  pictures,  films  and  filmstrips  dealing  with  a  variety  of 
family  changes.  Set  the  purpose  for  this  reading  and/or  viewing  by  having  the  children 
listen/look  for  the  changes  occurring  in  the  families  shown. 

Discuss  after  each: 

What  change  took  place  in  this  family? 

How  did  the  family  members  feel  about  this  change? 

Add  these  changes  to  the  chart. 

•  Describe  a  situation  in  which  a  change  has  taken  place  in  a  family.  Have  groups  of  students 
role  play  the  situations.  After  role  playing,  have  students  explain  what  change  took  place  and 
how  they   felt  about  the  change.    Some  suggestions  are: 

-  Karen's  mom  takes  Karen  to  a  new  school. 

Karen's  mom  wishes  her  a  happy  day  and  goes  off  to  work. 

-  Bobby's  family  was  planning  a  vacation  in  Disneyland.  Two  weeks  before  they  leave. 
Bobby's  dad  comes  home  from  work  and.  at  the  dinner  table,  tells  the  family  that  he  has 
lost  his  job.    Their  planned  vacation  will  not  take  place  this  year. 

-  Kim  is  an  only  child  in  her  family.  Her  mom  and  dad  give  Kim  the  news  that  they  will  be 
adopting  a  baby  brother. 

-  Every  Saturday  morning  Grandpa  takes  the  twins  to  the  park.  One  Saturday  he  doesn't 
come.    Grandma  calls  to  say  that  Grandpa  has  become  very  sick  and  is  in  the  hospital. 

Add  these  changes  to  the  chart. 

•  Have  children  write  the  title,  "My  Family  Has  Changed"  on  an  unlined  piece  of  paper.  Ask 
students  to  illustrate  just  one  change  that  has  occurred  in  their  own  family.  Include  a 
descriptive  sentence.    Provide  a  sharing  time:    My  family  changed  when ." 

"It   made  me  feel 


I  3.     Draw  conclusions  | 


Discuss: 

-  What  are  some  ways 
that  families  change? 


PART  8:   CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4-6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  are  similar. 

Family  members  have  different  responsibilities. 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Contributions  to  the  family  unit  such  as  love,  caring,  sharing,  helping  others,  completing  jobs. 

Ways  family  members  solve  problems  (e.g.,  discussing,  planning,  completing  jobs,  cooperation). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  reguired. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Discuss:    "What  do  we  contribute  to  a  family?" 
List  student  responses  on  cards. 

As  a  class,  classify  the  responses  under  headings  such  as  love,  caring,  sharing,  helping  others, 
cooperation,  completing  jobs.   Most  of  the  responses  will  fit  into  several  categories. 

•  Discuss:    How  do  families  solve  problems?"  (e.g.,  discussing,  planning,  completing  jobs, 
cooperation). 


Divide  students  into  small  groups.    Have  each  group  illustrate  one  page  to  be  contributed  to  i 
class  Big  Book  entitled  "Families." 

Possible  pages: 

Families  are  different  sizes. 

There  are  many  different  kinds  of  family  groups. 

Families  are  the  same  and  different. 

Family  members  have  responsibilities. 

Families  cooperate. 

Families  solve  problems  in  different  ways. 

Family  members  share  jobs. 

Family  members  help  each  other. 

Families  change. 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  C:    OTHER  CANADIAN  FAMILIES 


GRADE  1 
TOPIC  C 


FOCUS:    ME  AND  OTHERS 
OTHER  CANADIAN  FAMILIES 


This  study  is  the  first  formal  orientation  to  Canada  as  a  multicultural  society.  The  common  elements  of  family  life  will  be 
explored  as  well  as  traditions  of  families.  The  families  to  be  studied  should  be  chosen  according  to  the  interests  and 
backgrounds  of  students.  Traditions  of  Canadian  families  should  be  examined  by  focusing  on  several  of  the  following  - 
language,  food,  clothing,  special  days,  celebrations,  music,  crafts  and  recreation.  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  help  students 
recognize  the  similarities  and  uniquenesses  of  Canadian  families  and  to  help  them  view  these  similarities  and  differences  as 
positive  aspects  of  a  multicultural  society. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

What  traditions  do  Canadian  families  have  that  are  similar?   Different? 

Why  do  Canadian  families  have  many  common  traditions? 

How  do  Canadian  families  have  fun? 

What  special  days  and  holidays  do  nearly  all  Canadian  families  observe? 

What  special  days  are  celebrated  by  only  some  Canadian  families? 

What  traditions  of  those  we  have  studied  would  you  like  your  family  to  practise?   Why? 

Issues: 

Should  Canadian  families  share  their  traditions? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION   -  Canadian  families  may  keep  traditions  that  have  been  passed  on  through  the  years. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Families  keep  traditions  that  have 

traditions  -  a  certain  or  special 

•  ways  traditions  are  passed  on  include  different 

been  passed  down  from  their 

way  of  doing  things 

foods,  clothing,  language,  special  days,  music, 

parents  and  grandparents. 

crafts,  celebrations,  recreation 

•  traditions  held  by  one's  own  family 

•  the  cultural  ongin(s)  of  one's  own  family,  a  friend 
or  any  chosen  person 

Canada  is  made  up  of  families 

•  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 

who  have  common  traditions  and 

•  similar  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 

traditions  special  to  them. 

-  recreation 

-  special  days/celebrations 

Respect  for  traditions  held  by 

respect  -  to  show  that  you 

•  ways  to  show  respect  for  family  traditions  such  as: 

Canadian  families  is  important. 

care  about  other  people 

-  compliment 

-  want  to  learn 

-  try  to  understand 

I 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 


Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  gather  information  by  surveying  family  members 

•  identify  mam  idea(s)  by  listening  attentively  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others 

•  acquire  and  interpret  information  from  pictures,  books,  filmstrips  and/or  films  on  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 

•  make  a  chart  to  compare  traditions  of  Canadian  families 

Geography/Mapping 

•  recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth 

•  distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on  globes  and  maps 

•  identify  and  locate  own  community  on  a  wall  map 

Analyzing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  draw  conclusions  about  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  give  a  brief  oral  presentation  (e.g.,  describing  one  or  more  traditions) 

•  participate  in  cooperative  (teacher-student)  and/or  individual  writing  and  illustrating  of  a  chart  or  story  dealing  with 
traditions  of  Canadian  families 


PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 


willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  on  various  traditions) 

work  cooperatively  with  a  partner/group 

behave  courteously  when  working  with  others 

offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work 

plan  arid  carry  out  an  action  aimed  at  sharing  a  family  tradition  with  others 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others 

pride  for  the  uniqueness  of  one's  own  cultural  heritage 

appreciation,  acceptance,  and  respect  for  the  similarities  and  differences  in  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families 


f 


GRADE  1  TOPIC  C:   OTHER  CANADIAN  FAMILIES  r 
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RESOURCES 


Basic 


The  learning  resources  listed  are  intended  to  be  used  orally.     It  is  recommended  that  only 
several  copies  be  purchased. 


Peter's  Moccasins.  (Reidmore  Books)  1987 

Quality   children's   literature   that   shows   mtercultural   sharing   when   a    Native    boy    brings    his 

moccasins  to  school  for  show  and  tell. 

Peter's  Birthday  (Big  Book  Format,  Reidmore  Books)    1987 

A  further  development  of  the  character  found  in  Peter's  Moccasins.    The  book  explores  examples 

of  sharing  among  a  variety  of  cultural  groups. 

Stories  about  how  specific  children  and  their  families  celebrate  an  ethnic  holiday. 

(Weigl  Educational  Publishers)  1984 

Canadian  Families 

fRedeveloped  Kanata  Kit  — teacher  guide,  posters  and  audio  cassette) 

Discovery  Books  Series   (Edu-Media)    1980 
Sun  Neen,  The  Best  Time  of  the  Year 
Hanukkah,  The  Festival  of  the  Lights 
Stories  about  families  sharing  their  cultural  traditions 


Recommended 


The  Sandwich   (Kids  Can  Press)  1986 

Quality  children's  literature  that  shows  mtercultural  sharing  when  an  Italian  boy  brings  a  cheese 

sandwich  to  school. 


All  Together:   Our  Multicultural  Community  Series  (National  Film  Board  of  Canada)  1984 
The  kit  consists  of  two  colourful  filmstrips  and  two  accompanying  cassettes  aimed  at  developing 
tolerance  and  acceptance  of  differences  both  cultural  and  individual.    A  positive  approach  to  the 
concept  of  multiculturalism. 

Canadian  Families  Program    (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside)  1985 

Changing  Homes 

Winter  Holiday 

New  Neighbours 

Treaty  Days 

Stories  about  children  and  the  subtle  sharing  of  cultural  traditions. 

Weiv  Friends  Alternatives  to  Racism  (Western  Education  Development  Group)  1984 

Uses  narrative  and  colourful  photographs  to  depict  how,  a  young  girl  discovers  different  aspects 

of  our  multicultural  Canadian  way  of  life. 


Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 


SAMPLE  UNIT 
GRADE  1  TOPIC  C:    OTHER  CANADIAN  FAMILIES 

The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  the  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set  up 
as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  as  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 


PART1:    INTRODUCTION  TO  TRADITIONS 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  keep  traditions  that  have  been  passed  down  from  their  parents  and  grandparents. 
Concept 

Traditions 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Traditions  held  by  one's  own  family. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  and  locate  own  local  community  on  a  wall  map. 
Communication  Skills 

Give  a  brief  oral  presentation  (e.g.  describing  one  or  more  tradition). 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  on  various  traditions). 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      Have  students  think  of  a  song  with  the  word  "Canada"  in  it.    Guide  children  to  suggest 
"0  Canada."    Display  the  words  to  "O  Canada"  on  a  chart.    Discuss  on  what  occasions 
our  national  anthem  is  sung. 


Display  a  wall  map  of  Canada.  Say  "We  live  in  the  country  of  Canada.  Let  us  find  where  we  live 
in  Canada." 

Mark  your  own  community  on  the  class  map. 

Introduce  traditions:  "Families  have  special  ways  of  doing  things  that  are  learned  from 
grandparents.  We  call  these  traditions.  For  example,  having  turkey  at  Thanksgiving  is  a  tradition 
for  some  families.    Eating  goose  for  Christmas  dinner  is  a  tradition  in  some  families." 

Write  the  word  "tradition"  on  the  board.    Share  some  of  your  traditions. 

Discuss:  "Think  about  some  special  traditions  in  your  family.  Be  ready  to  discuss  one."  Record 
student  ideas. 


PART  2:   HOW  TRADITIONS  ARE  PASSED  THROUGH  GENERATIONS 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    8-10  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Families  keep  traditions  that  have  been  passed  down  from  their  parents  and  grandparents. 

Canada  is  made  up  of  families  who  have  common  traditions  special  to  them. 
Concept 

Traditions 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Traditions  include  different  foods,  clothing,  language,  special  days,  celebrations  and  recreation. 

Traditions  held  by  one's  own  family. 

The  cultural  ongin(s)  of  one's  own  family,  a  friend  or  any  chosen  person. 

Similar  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families: 

-  recreation 

-  special  days/celebrations 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Gather  information  by  surveying  family  members. 

Identify  main  ideas  by  listening  attentively  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Make  a  chart  to  compare  traditions  of  Canadian  families. 

Draw  conclusions  about  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families. 
Communication  Skills 

Give  a  brief  oral  presentation  (e.g.,  describing  one  or  more  traditions). 


Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  on  various  traditions). 

Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner/group. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Pride  for  the  unigueness  of  one's  own  cultural  heritage. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Define  "traditions":  Traditions  are  certain  ways  of  doing  things.  They  are  passed  on  from  your 
grandparents  to  your  parents  and  from  your  parents  to  you.  Language  is  the  way  we  speak  to  each 
other.    Language  is  a  tradition  that  is  passed  on  to  you." 

Discuss: 

From  whom  did  you  learn  to  speak  your  language? 
What  language(s)  do  we  speak  in  school? 
What  language(s)  do  you  speak  at  home? 
What  are  some  other  languages  people  speak? 

Record  these  on  a  chart  and  display  on  the  bulletin  board. 

•  Discuss:  "We  have  celebrations  or  special  days  that  are  important  to  us.  These  are  traditions.  For 
example,  many  families  celebrate  birthdays  because  the  day  the  person  was  born  is  special  just  as  is 
the  person.  Many  families  celebrate  Canada  Day  because  Canada  is  our  country  and  it  is  very 
special  to  us.  On  your  think  pad,  write  down  special  days  that  your  family  celebrates.  Be  ready  to 
share  your  ideas." 

Have  students  illustrate  special  days  celebrated  by  their  families.  Display  the  students'  drawings  on 
the  bulletin  board. 

•  Seat  students  in  pairs.    Give  each  student  an  identity  card  (e.g.,  green  and  yellow). 

Show  students  several  pictures  that  demonstrate  different  forms  of  recreation. 

Discuss: 

What  is  happening  in  the  pictures? 
What  word  describes  what  is  happening? 

Guide  the  students  to  arrive  at  the  word  "recreation."  Write  the  word  "recreation"  on  a  chart. 
Discuss,  "Today  we're  going  to  think  about  all  the  different  things  people  do  for  recreation  and  we're 
going  to  practice  working  with  partners.  First,  think — what  do  you  do  for  recreation?  When  I  give 
you  the  signal  you  can  tell  your  partner.  Remember,  we're  practicing  being  good  partners.  Look  at 
your  partner  and  listen  carefully.  I'll  be  watching  to  see  if  you  are  good  partners.  The  person  who 
has  the  green  card  speaks  first.    Ready?    Begin." 

Ring  a  bell  to  signal  the  change  of  speaker.  After  both  students  have  spoken  say,  "Good,  I  saw 
many  of  you  looking  at  your  partner  and  listening  carefully  when  they  spoke.  Now  let's  practice 
being  good  partners  when  you  make  a  decision.  When  I  give  the  signal  again  you  and  your  partner 
decide  one  type  of  recreation  that  you  both  like.  You  must  both  agree.  As  I  come  around  please  tell 
me  what  you  chose." 

Create  a  class  collage  of  recreational  activities  using  pictures  drawn  or  collected  from  magazines. 

Add  the  collage  to  your  bulletin  board. 
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Explain  to  students  that  food  and  clothing  can  be  traditions.     Add  titled  charts  to  your  display  to 
prepare  students  for  further  collection  of  information  on  traditions. 


Sample    Bulletin  Board  Display 


TRADITIONS 

Traditions  are  special  ways  of  doing  things. 
Traditions   are  passed    from  grandparents  to  parents  to  children. 

Language 

Special  Days 
Celebrations 

Recreation 

(Fun 

Activities) 

Collage 

Food 

Clothing 

With  students,  prepare  a  take-home  questionnaire  to  find  out  about  family  traditions.    Include  sample 
questionnaire  or  some  examples  to  help  parents  or  family  members  understand  what  we  mean  by 
traditions.    Examples  of  traditions  that  may  be  included  are:    speak  English  at  home,  have  ham  for 
Sunday  dinner,  celebrate  birthdays,  celebrate  weddings,  visit  grandparents  on  Sunday. 
Include  questions  about: 

-  family  origins 

-  language 

-  food 

-  clothing  (national  costume) 

-  special  days/celebrations 

-  recreation. 

SAMPLE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


FAMILY  TRADITION 

1.  Did  our  families  come  from  a  different  country  long  ago? 
No   □       Yes   □  If  yes,  where?    

2.  What  language(s)  do  we  speak? 


3.  Name  five  special  foods  that  we  make  at  home.    Circle  your 
favourite. 

1. 2. 3.  4.  5.  

4.  Do  we  have  a  special  costume  that  we  wear  on  a  special 
occasion?   Yes  □      No   LJ        Bring  to  school,  if  possible. 

5.  Name  the  special  days  that  our  family  celebrates. 

6.  How  does  our  family  have  fun  together    in  the  home? 
How  does  our  family  have  fun  together  outdoors? 


•  When  the  completed  questionnaires  are  returned,  have  each  student  share  (orally)  one  interesting 
fact  about  their  origin/traditions. 

•  Focus  students'  attention  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Discuss: 

Does  your  family  speak  any  language  that  is  not  listed  on  our  language  chart? 

Does  your  family  celebrate  any  special  days  that  are  not  illustrated  on  our  special  days  chart? 

Generalize/discuss  the  similarities. 

•  As  students  share  and  explain  their  favourite  food,  record  the  foods  named  on  the  food  chart. 

•  Have  students  who  have  special  costumes,  describe  or  show  them  to  the  class  and  explain  when 
they  wear  them.    Record  responses  on  the  clothing  chart. 

•  Graph  information  about  the   languages  students  and  their  families  speak. 

•  Have  students  focus  on  each  category  on  the  chart  and  discuss  similarities, 
e.g.,     What  language(s)  do  most  families  speak? 

What  are  the  advantages  of  speaking  other  languages? 
What  foods  are  special  to  many  families?  etc. 

•  Ask  students  to  think  of  a  special  day  that  most  Canadians  celebrate:  Christmas,  Easter. 
Thanksgiving,  etc.  Since  not  everyone  celebrates  these,  guide  the  students  to  think  of  Canada's 
birthday  and  the  name  "Canada  Day.'' 

Discuss: 

When  do  we  celebrate  Canada  Day? 

How  do  we  celebrate  Canada  Day? 

Does  everyone  in  Canada  celebrate  Canada  Day  in  the  same  way?    (List  examples.) 


PART  3:    WHAT  TRADITIONS  DO  CANADIAN  FAMILIES  HAVE? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    8-10  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Canada  is  made  up  of  families  who  have  common  traditions  and  traditions  special  to  them. 
Concept 

Traditions 


Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  traditions  are  passed  on  include  different  foods,   clothing,   language,   special   days,   music. 

crafts,  celebrations,  recreation. 

Traditions  held  by  Canadian  families. 

The  cultural  origins  of  one's  own  family,  a  friend  or  any  chosen  person. 

Similar  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families: 

-  recreation 

-  special  days/celebrations. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  the  mam  ideas  by  listening  attentively  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  others. 

Acquire  and  interpret  information  from  pictures,  books,  filmstrips  and/or  films  on  traditions  held  by 

Canadian  families. 

Recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth. 

Distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on  globes  and  maps. 

Draw  conclusions  about  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families. 
Communication  Skills 

Give  a  brief  oral  presentation  (e.g.,  describing  one  or  more  traditions). 

Participate  in  cooperative  (teacher/student)  and/or  individual  writing  and  illustrating  of  a  chart  or 

story  dealing  with  traditions  of  Canadian  families. 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  on  various  traditions). 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question. 

Gather,  organize,  and  interpret  information. 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures. 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Pride  for  the  uniqueness  of  one's  own  cultural  heritage. 

Appreciation,   acceptance  and   respect   for  the  similarities   and   differences   in   traditions   held   by 

Canadian  families. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

I  1.     Understand  the  question  I     WHAT  TRADITIONS  DO  CANADIAN  FAMILIES  HAVE? 

Review  what  a  tradition  is. 


I  2.     Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

•   Discuss:    "What  would  you  like  to  find  out  about  other  Canadian  families?" 

Record  student  questions.    Guide  them  to  include  this  information: 

-  language 

-  food 

-  special  clothes/costumes 

-  special  days/celebrations 

-  recreation. 


•   Discuss  ways  to  find  answers  to  questions  generated  by  the  students. 

-  guest  speakers 

-  interviews 

-  surveys 

-  field  trips 

-  pictures 

-  films/filmstrips 

-  books 


3.    Gather,organize  and  interpret  information 

•   Read  a  number  of  books  and/or  view  films  and  filmstrips  that  demonstrate  the  traditions  of 
some  Canadian  families.   After  each  discuss: 
What  traditions  does  this  family  have? 
How  are  these  the  same  as  the  traditions  my  family  has? 
How  are  these  different  from  the  traditions  my  family  has? 


After  each  case  study  have  the  class,  locate  and  record  on  a  map  the  country  from  which  each 
family  originates.  Also  locate  these  countries  on  a  globe.  Students  should  recognize  the  globe 
as  a  model  of  the  earth.  Students  should  also  be  able  to  distinguish  between  water  and  land  on 
globes  and  maps. 


Invite  a  guest  speaker  (use  local  resources)  to  share  his  or  her  family  traditions  with  the  class. 
Ask  him  or  her  to  bring  items  to  share. 


As  a  class,  prepare  questions  to  ask  the  guest 
speaker.    For  example: 


Language: 


1.  What    language     do     you 
speak? 

2.  Would  you  teach  us  some 
words? 

1 .  What  special  foods  do  you 
like? 

2.  Do  you  have  special  foods 
for  special  occasions? 


Clothing: 


1.  What  is  the  national  costume 
of  the  country? 

2.  Are  there  a  special  colours 
that  you  use? 

Special  Days/ 

Celebrations:      1.     Is  there  a  special  day  you 
celebrate? 
2.   How  do  you  celebrate  that 
day? 

Recreation:       1.     How  do  you  have  fun? 
2.     Is  there  a  special  (game, 
song,  dance)  that  you  could 
teach  us? 

Have  students  write  an  illustrated  story  about  the 
guest  speaker's  traditions  that  they  found  most 
interesting. 

Have  students  (orally)  share  their  compositions 
and  illustrations.  These  compositions  can  be 
collected  and  bound  as  a  class  book  and  or  sent 
to  the  guest  speaker  as  a  momento  of  his  or  her 
visit. 


4.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


•   Review  the  traditions  practised  by  the  families 
studied  through  books  films  guest  speaker. 

Discuss  whether  you  would  like  to  practise  some 
of  these  traditions.    Why  or  why  not? 
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PART  4:    SHOULD  CANADIAN  FAMILIES  SHARE  THEIR 
TRADITIONS? 
(DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6-8  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Respect  for  traditions  held  by  Canadian  families  is  important. 
Concept 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  to  show  respect  for  family  traditions 

-  compliment 

-  want  to  learn 

-  try  to  understand. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Participation  Skills 

Plan  and  carry  out  an  action  aimed  at  sharing  a  favourite  family  tradition  with  others. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  class  discussions  (e.g.,  sharing  information  on  various  traditions). 
Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue. 

Think  of  alternatives. 

Make  a  choice. 

Take  action. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,   acceptance   and   respect   for  the   similarities   and   differences   of   customs   held    by 

Canadian  families. 

Respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

|  1.     Understand  the  issue  |      SHOULD  CANADIAN  FAMILIES  SHARE  THEIR  TRADITIONS? 

•   Review  the  traditions  that  students'  families  practise. 

Review  the  traditions  practised  by  the  other  families  studied. 


2.    Think  of  alternatives/Make  a  choice 

•  Complete  a  class  decision  tree  (refer  to  pages  11-21),  exploring  reasons  for  sharing  and  not 
sharing  one's  traditions.    Use  concrete  examples  to  illustrate  this  issue. 

Use  several  mini-issues  to  explore  this  issue  further.     Use  concrete  examples  and  complete  a 
decision  tree  for  each  example. 

Should  Sally  display  the  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs  that  she  made? 

Should  the  Wong  family  serve  their  guests  foods  prepared  in  a  traditional  way? 

Should  Spiros  speak  his  family's  language  (Greek)  in  school? 


Should  Sally  display  the  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs  that  she 
made? 


If  she  shares  .  .  . 

Somebody  may  laugh  at  her. 

She  shares  something  of  which  she  is 

proud. 

Others  may  enjoy  it. 

Others  may  want  to  learn  it. 

Somebody  may  break  it. 


Focus  students'  attention  on  the  issue,  "Should  Canadian  families  share  their  traditions?"    Have 
students  make  their  choice  (yes,  no,  sometimes)  and  share  their  reason  for  their  decision. 


3.    Take  action 


Discuss  how  traditions  can  be  shared.     For  example, 

-  displays  (clothes,  photographs,  crafts) 

-  potluck  dinners 

-  presentations  to  the  class  (song,  game,  costume). 

Discuss  how  to  show  others  we  appreciate/respect  their  traditions.    For  example, 

-  Tell  John  his  costume  is  interesting. 

-  Tell  Mary  you  enjoyed  the  snack  she  brought. 

Have  students    choose  an  action  from  the  lists  generated.    Have  them  carry  out  this  action 
and  share  with  the  class  what  they  did  and  how  they  felt  about  it. 


GRADE  TWO  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  Grade  Two  Social  Studies  Program 
examines  people  in  a  variety  of  communities. 
These  range  from  the  immediate  community  in 
Topic  A  to  a  variety  of  Canadian  communities  in 
Topic  B  and  world  communities  in  Topic  C.  The 
students  will  develop  the  understanding  that 
communities  may  vary  but  all  possess  attributes 
designed  to  help  people  meet  their  daily  needs. 

The  focus  of  Grade  Two  is  on  people  in  a 
community.  The  distinction  between 
community  and  neighbourhood  is  too  complex 
for  Grade  Two,  hence  the  terms  can  be  used 
interchangeably. 


GRADE  ONE 

FOCUS:  ME  AND  OTHERS 

TOPIC  A:      My  School 

TOPIC  B:      My  Family 

TOPIC  C:      Other  Canadian  Families 

In  Grade  One,  students  studied  their  school 
and  their  family  in  terms  of  structure,  roles 
and  responsibilities.  They  also  examined  the 
cultural  unigueness  of  Canadian  families. 


GRADE  THREE 

FOCUS:     COMMUNITIES 

TOPIC  A:      My  Community  Past, 
Present  and  Future 

TOPIC  B:      Communities  Need  Each 
Other 

TOPIC  C:      Special  Communities 

In  Grade  Three,  students  will  examine  the 
history  of  their  own  community,  the 
interdependent  nature  of  communities  and  a 
culturally  distinct  community. 


GRADE  TWO  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  Social  Studies  Program  consists  of  attitude,  knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  Social  studies 
provides  the  content  and  a  context  in  which  important  attitudes  and  skills  are  developed. 

The  objectives  in  the  shaded  boxes  and  standard  print  are  mandatory  (pages  176,177).  The 
italicized  print  is  not  mandatory  but  serves  as  a  further  explanation  of  the  mandatory  objectives.  The 
objectives  are  followed  by  a  sample  unit  for  each  topic.  The  activities  selected  to  develop  the 
objectives  for  the  topic  are  suggestions  only.  The  activities  can  be  modified  and  or  replaced  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  or  teachers  can  develop  their  own  units. 


INQUIRY 

Inquiry  skills  are  developed  by  providing  students  within  a  grade  with  many  experiences  in  problem 
solving  and  decision  making.  Each  topic  includes  questions  that  can  be  answered  using  the  problem- 
solving  strategy  and  questions  that  are  issues  which  can  be  examined  using  a  decision-making 
strategy.  The  list  of  questions  and  issues  is  not  intended  to  be  inclusive.  The  success  of  inquiry  is 
enhanced  by  selecting  questions  and  issues  that  are  concrete,  relevant,  meaningful  and  of  interest  to 
students.    Inquiry  can  be  teacher-  or  student-generated. 

The  following  two  strategies  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  combined  to  suit  specific  topics,  resources 
and  student  maturity. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY 


DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY 


Understand  the  questionproblem 
What  are  we  looking  for? 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 
What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 
Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 
How  can  we  organize  the  information? 

Develop  conclusion/solution 
What  have  we  learned? 


Understand  the  issue  problem 
What  are  we  looking  for? 

Develop  research  questions  and 
procedures 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret 
information 

How  can  we  organize  the 

information? 


Think  of  alternatives 

What  choices  do  we  have? 

Make  a  choice 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Take  action,  when  feasible 
Do  it. 
Was  that  a  good  thing  to  do? 


For  more  detailed  information  regarding  inquiry,  refer  to  pages  6-21. 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  skills,  refer  to  the  Social  Studies  Skill  Development  Chart 
on  pages  49-62. 


GRADE  2  TOPIC  A:    PEOPLE  NEARBY 


What  is  a  community 

I'd  like  to  know 

How  they  meet  their  needs 

Won't  you  tell  me  so 

Where  do  they  go 

When  their  work  is  done 

At  the  end  of  the  day 

Just  to  have  some  fun 

What  is  a  need 

I  have  heard  some  say 

It's  the  things  we  need 

Each  and  every  day 

I'll  tell  you  where  to  go 
It's  the  place  to  be 
It's  right  here  in 
Your  community 

No  need  to  look  further 

Than  your  back  yard 

Cause  when  we  work  together 

We  work  so  hard 


by  Maxine  E.  Hill 


FOCUS:    PEOPLE  TODAY 


TOPIC  A 


PEOPLE  NEARBY 


The  study  focuses  on  the  people  in  the  students'  immediate  community  and  how  these  people  organize  to  meet  their  needs. 
Emphasis  of  the  unit  will  be  on  the  homes,  schools,  occupations  and  recreation  of  the  students  and  their  families.  After 
examining  how  the  community  organizes  to  meet  the  needs  of  students,  examine  how  the  people  in  the  community  organize  to 
meet  the  needs  of  two  or  more  individuals  and/or  groups  (e.g.,  aged,  handicapped,  pre-school  children,  teenagers,  etc.).  The 
specific  examples  developed  should  be  relevant  to  the  students  and  their  community.  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  promote  the 
development  of  positive  attitudes,  interaction  abilities  and  the  appreciation,  understanding,  and  tolerance  of  others'  needs. 

The  focus  of  Grade  2  is  on  people  in  a  community.  Because  the  distinction  between  community  and  neighbourhood  is  complex, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  grade,  community  and  neighbourhood  can  be  used  synonymously. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  are  our  needs  met  m  our  community? 

What  are  differences  in  people's  needs? 

How  are  other  people's  needs  met  in  our  community? 

Why  are  there  different  services/facilities  for  different  people? 

How  can  different  individuals/groups  cooperate  with  each  other  to  meet  their  needs? 

How  can  we  show  appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  to  other  groups  and  their  needs? 

Issue: 

Should  the  needs  of  individuals/groups  be  met  (e.g.,  recreational  facilities,  schools,  busing,  senior  homes)? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 

MAJOR  GENERALIZATION — People  in  my  community  cooperate  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  members. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

All  people  have  similar  needs. 

needs  -  things  people  should 
have  to  live  (at  this  grade  level 

•     needs:   food,  shelter,  clothing,  affection 

People's  needs  are  met  in  different 

it  is  not  necessary  to 

•    select  case  studies:  aged,  handicapped,  pre-school 

ways. 

distinguish  basic  needs  and 
wants) 

children,  teenagers,  etc. 
•     ways  needs  are  met 

People  in  my  community  meet 
some  of  their  needs  through 
services/facilities. 
Services/facilities  meet  the  needs 

community  -  a  place  where 

people  live,  work  and  play 

together 

services/facilities  -  parts  of  the 

•  services/facilities  in  own  community  (e.g.,  hospitals, 
swimming  pools,  libraries,  clinics,  senior  citizen 
homes,  day-care,  drop-in  centres) 

•  recreation 

of  different  people  in  different 
ways. 

community  that  help  people 
meet  their  needs  e.g.,  fire 
station,  store,  park 

•  schools 

•  select  several  services/facilities  that  meet  different 

needs  for  people  (e.g.,  school,  library) 

People  cooperate  with  each  other 

cooperation  -  working  together 

•    ways  people  cooperate  (e.g.,  parent/school 

in  our  community  to  meet  needs. 

cooperation,  block  parents,  food  bank,  planning  for 
wheel  chair  ramps,  volunteer  work,  building  foster 
homes,  group  homes,  recreation  centres,  senior 
homes  and  hospitals) 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Respect  for  people's  needs  is 

respect  -  to  appreciate 

•     ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

important. 

-  being  friends 

-  sharing  books 

-  talking  to  people 

-  reading  with  them 

-  visiting  them 

-  helping  when  in  need 

-  playing  a  game  with  them 

-  listening  attentively 

-  allowing  for  privacy 

-  sharing  concerns 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 

Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  acquire  information  to  answer  questions  by  viewing,  listening  and  reading 

•  identify  the  purpose  of  a  field  study  and/or  interview;  plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  questions  to  be  asked,  and 
things  to  watch  and/or  listen  for 

•  collect  and  record  data  on  a  pictograph  and/or  bar  graph  and  compose  a  title  for  data  collected 

•  arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence  (e.g.,  tasks  In  preparing  for  a  field  trip  and/or  an  interview) 


Geography/Mapping 

•  construct  a  simple  map  and/or  model  of  the  community  (e.g.,  showing  location  of  v, 

•  read  simple  maps  (e.g.,  school,  playground,  community) 

•  develop  a  simple  legend  using  own  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on  a  map 

•  compare  pictures,  aerial  photographs,  and/or  models  with  maps  of  the  same  area 

•  use  relative  terms  of  direction  and  distance  (e.g.,   near/far,  here/there,  left/right) 


nous  services/facilities) 


Analyzing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  draw  conclusions  about  how  one's  own  needs  and  others'  needs  are  met  within  the  community 

•  draw  conclusions  about  how  services/facilities  accommodate  one's  needs  and  needs  of  others 

•  generate  examples  of  ways  to  cooperate  within  one's  own  group  as  well  as  with  other  groups 

•  generate  examples  of  ways  to  show  appreciation  and  respect  toward  others  and  their  needs 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  express  ideas  orally,  pictonally  and/or  through  role  playing  (e.g.,  on  how  individuals  and/or  groups  cooperate  in  own 
community) 

•  express  ideas  through  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or  stories 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  seek  help  when  required 

•  willingly  take  turns  in  discussion  and  play 

•  behave  courteously  when  working  with  others 

•  plan  and  carry  out  an  activity  aimed  at  promoting  understanding  and  cooperation  between  individuals  and/or  groups 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others 

appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  other  people's  needs 

appreciation  and  respect  for  the  community  services/facilities 

empathy  for  the  problems  faced  by  individuals/groups  as  they  attempt  to  meet  their  needs 


GRADE  2  TOPIC  A:    PEOPLE  NEARBY 

( 

RESOURCES 

Basic 

Basic  learning  resources  are  not  needed.  The  community  becomes  the  student's  source  of 
information. 

Recommended 

Stickybear  Town  Builder  (Computer  Field  Publications)  1984 

A  computer  program  that  focuses  on  map  reading,  compass  reading  and  directions. 

New  Friends  from  the  Canadian  Families  Program    (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside)  1985 

A  story  that  describes  the  needs  of  a  young  boy  in  a  wheelchair.  One  or  two  copies  of  this 
resource  is  all  that  is  needed. 

Connections  in  Social  Studies  Series  (Globe  Modern)  1982 
Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?   (Four  books  in  series) 
Can  You  Tell  Where  I  Live?  Teacher's  Guide 

The  four  booklets,  "Exploring  Neighbourhoods,"  "Exploring  Rural  Neighbourhoods,"  "Exploring 
City  Neighbourhoods,"  "Exploring  Town  Neighbourhoods,"  help  students  develop  an 
understanding  of  neighbourhood  structure  by  examining  its  physical  and  social  aspects. 

Other  Resources  ^ 

Aerial  Photographs  " 

Aerial  photographs  of  your  community  can  be  ordered  from: 

Maps  Alberta — Air  Photos 

Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife 

Land  Information  Services  Division 

2nd  Floor,  North  Petroleum  Plaza 

9945—108  Street 

Edmonton,  Alberta 

T5K  2G6 

Telephone:    (403)  427-3520 

If  you  give  Map  Alberta  your  school  or  community's  location,  they  will  be  able  to  send  an  aerial 
photograph  and  a  map  of  the  same  area  at  the  same  scale.  Most  parts  of  the  province  have 
been  photographed  more  than  once  so  when  ordering,  specify  whether  you  reguire  the  latest 
photograph  or  photographs  taken  at  different  times  for  comparative  purposes.  For  ease  of 
understanding,  ask  for  the  largest  scale.  Map  Alberta  can  make  enlargements  of  specific  areas. 
The  regular  aerial  photographs  (25  x  25  cm)  cost  $2.50.  Enlargement  prices  range  from  $9.00 — 
$19.00. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44   for  listing. 


SAMPLE  UNIT 
GRADE  2  TOPIC  A:    PEOPLE  NEARBY 

The  following  sample  unit  is   one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.    The  mandatory  objectives 
of  this  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.    The  sample  unit  is  set 
up  as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  as  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 

The  two  groups  selected  in  this  sample  unit  as  case  studies  are  the  senior  citizens  and  the 
handicapped.  Select  the  groups  for  your  case  studies  that  would  be  most  interesting,  meaningful  and 
relevant  to  your  students. 


PART  1:    INTRODUCTION  TO  TERM  COMMUNITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6  (30  minute)  periods 


RESOURCES: 


Obtain  aerial  map;  e.g.,  from  County  Office 
Nelson  Canadian  Atlas  Page  4-5 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  in  my  community  meet  some  of  their  needs  through  services/facilities. 
Concepts 

Community 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Recreation 

Occupation 

Schools 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  by  viewing,  listening  and  reading. 

Construct   a   simple   map   and/or   model   of   the   community    (e.g.,    showing    location    of   various 

services/facilities). 

Compare  pictures,  aerial  photographs,  and/or  maps  of  the  same  area. 

Use  relative  terms  of  direction  and  distance  (e.g.,  near/far,  here/there,  left/right). 

Read  simple  maps  (e.g.,  school,  playground,  community). 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  required. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions  and  play. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Before  developing  the  concept  of  community,  develop 
the  concept  of  homes,  school,  recreation  and 
occupation. 

•  Elicit  from  students  the  types  of  homes  in  which  they 
live  (e.g.,  apartment,  trailer,  house).  Have  them  draw 
pictures  of  their  homes  and  print  their  addresses 
beneath  them.  Display  these  pictures  with  the 
heading  "Homes." 

•  Discuss  the  jobs  held  by  the  students'  parents  and 
siblings.  Have  students  provide  other  words  that 
describe  jobs.  Help  students  arrive  at  the  word 
"occupation." 

Make  a  collage  of  drawn  andor  collected  pictures 
depicting  occupations  discussed.  Display  these  with 
the  heading  "Occupations." 

•  Say:  "Many  parents  go  to  work.  Where  do  you  go  to 
work?"    (school) 

Discuss: 

What  do  you  do  in  school? 
What  do  you  like  to  do  in  school? 

Have  students  complete  the  following  sentence  stem 
on  a  sentence  strip: 
In  school,  I  like  to 


Display  with  the  heading  "Schools." 

Show  pictures  depicting  recreational  activities.     Have  students  identify  what  is  happening  in  each 
picture.    Record  these  ideas  on  cards. 

Have  students  share  other  ways  they  have  fun.    Record  these  ideas  on  cards. 

Have   students   suggest  other  words   that  describe   having   fun.      Guide   them   to   arrive   at   and 
understand  the  term  "recreation."    (See  "Developing  Concepts,"  pages  65-67) 

Display  these  cards  with  the  heading  "Recreation." 

Discuss: 

What  is  a  community? 

What  is  in  your  community? 

Where  do  you  go  to  have  fun  in  your  community? 

Where  do  people  work  in  your  community? 

What  schools  are  there  in  your  community? 


Guide  the  discussion  to  develop  the  definition  of  community.    Post  the  definition  with  the  display. 


Sample  display 


COMMUNITY 

A  community  is  a  place  where  people  live,  work  and  play  together. 

HOMES 

OCCUPATIONS 

SCHOOLS 

RECREATION 

Beginning  with  a  drawing  of  the  school,  direct  the  whole  group  in  making  a  large  scale  map  of  their 
community.  Start  by  drawing  a  sguare  on  the  blackboard,  labeled  "school."  Through  teacher- 
directed  questions,  the  students  will  identify  the  location  of  specific  places.  These  can  be  drawn  on 
the  map  either  by  the  students  or  the  teacher. 

What  places  are  around  the  school? 

Where  would  you  put  these  places  on  the  map? 

If  the  school  is  in  an  isolated  area,  then  alternatives  can  be  used: 

-  use  a  county  map 

-  draw  the  school  as  the  focal  point  for  surrounding  community 

-  take  a  field  trip  to  a  local  community. 

Compare  the  map  that  the  class  made  to  pictures,  aerial  photographs  and/or  maps  of  the  same 
area.    Discuss  how  these  are  the  same  and  different. 


Direction  and  Distance:  using  any  of  the  above  maps,  develop  a  game  in  which  students  use 
relative  terms  of  direction  and  distance.  For  example:  a  riddle  game  where  students  locate  places 
on  the  map  according  to  clues,  (e.g.,  "I  am  far  away  from  the  school.  I  am  on  the  left  side  of  the 
map.    People  come  to  me  on  Sundays.    What  am  I?" 

and/or 
Using  the  classroom,  play  "I  Spy."     Students  locate  an  object  by  using  relative  terms  of  direction 
and  distance  to  describe  its  location.    "I  spy  with  my  little  eye,  something  that  is    to  the  left  of  the 
clock." 


PART  2:    UNDERSTANDING  NEEDS 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    5  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

All  people  have  similar  needs. 
Concept 

Needs 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Needs:    food,  shelter,  clothing,  affection 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  the  purpose  of  an  interview.     Plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  questions  to  be  asked 

and  things  to  watch  and/or  listen  for. 

Arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence  (e.g..  tasks  in  preparing  for  a  field  trip  and/or  an 

interview). 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  by  viewing,  listening,  and  reading. 
Participation  Skills 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussion  and  play. 

Seek  help  when  required. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  other  people"s  needs  and  interests. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      Have  each  of  the  students  draw  a  picture  of  something  he  or  she  needs  in  order  to  live.    Stress  that 
these  should  be  things  one  needs,  not  just  things  that  make  life  more  interesting  or  comfortable. 

After  students  have  shared  their  drawings,  post  the  drawings  on  a  chart  entitled  "Needs." 


Needs  are  things  people  should  have  to 
live. 


To  help  students  understand  the  needs  of  different  people  have  them  invite  and  interview  a  guest 
(see  page  88).    The  teacher  should  provide  guidance  to  the  guest  speaker  by  providing  him  or  her 
with  the  categories  of  study  (home,  school,  occupation,  recreation). 
Have  students  generate  interview  guestions: 
e.g.,     What  do  you  need  to  live? 

What  is  your  home  like? 

What  occupation  do  you  have? 

Where  do  you  go  to  work? 

What  do  you  do  for  recreation? 

Where  do  you  go  for  recreation? 

Discuss  the  procedures  for  the  interview: 
e.g.,     Who  welcomes  guest? 

Who  will  interview  the  guest? 

What  will  you  be  doing  during  the  interview? 

Vv'ho  will  thank  the  guest? 

Have  students  recall  the  procedures  for  the  interview.    As  a  class,  record  the  steps, 
e.g.,     What  will  we  do  first?    (John  will  welcome  our  guest) 

What  will  we  do  second?    (Sue  and  Cindy  will  interview  the  guest  using  questions  we  made.) 

What  will  our  third  step  be? 

Carry  out  the  interview. 

With  the  information  gathered  from  the  interview,  make  a  large  class  mind  map  (see  page  87). 

Talk  through  the  thought  processes  (i.e.,  explain  what  you  are  doing  and  thinking)  as  you  construct 

the  mind  map.    This  will  help  students  understand  what  processes  to  use  when  they  make  their 

own  map. 

Below  is  an  example  of  a  mind  map. 


•  As  a  class,  develop  several  mind  maps  e.g.,  teacher,  student. 

•  Each  of  the  students  will  do  their  own  mind  map  to  show  their  own  needs. 

Have  students  compare  their  needs  to  those  of  the  individual  interviewed.    Discuss  reasons  for  the 
differences. 


PART  3:  UNDERSTANDING  SERVICES  AND  FACILITIES 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  in  my  community  meet  some  of  their  needs  through  services/facilities. 

Services/facilities  meet  the  needs  of  different  people  in  different  ways. 
Concepts 

Services/facilities 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Services/facilities  in  own  community  (e.g.,  hospitals,  swimming  pools,  libraries,  clinics,  senior  citizen 

homes,  day-care,  drop-in  centres). 

Select  services/facilities  that  meet  different  needs  for  people  (e.g.,  school,  library). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  services/facilities  accommodate  one's  needs  and  needs  of  others. 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  one's  own  needs  and  others'  needs  are  met  within  the  community. 

Develop  a  simple  legend  using  own  symbols  to  represent  real  things  on  a  map. 

Construct    a    simple    map    or    model    of    the    community    (e.g.,    showing    location    of    various 

services/facilities). 

Collect  and  record  data  on  a  pictograph  and/or  graph  and  compose  a  title  for  data  collected. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  through  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  sentences  and/or 

stories. 
Participation  Skills 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussion  and  play. 

Seek  help  when  reguired. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  and  respect  for  community  services/facilities. 
Respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 


! 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      Focus  students'  attention  on  their  individual  mind  maps.    Have  students  think  about  one  thing  they 
need. 

Discuss:   Where  do  you  go  to  meet  that  need? 

As  students  share  their  ideas,  make  a  list. 

Explain  to  students  that  the  places  they  go  to  in  their  community  to  meet  their  needs  are  called 
services  and  facilities. 

Use  several  of  the  places  generated  by  the  students  to  make  a  pictograph.    This  can  be  done  on 
paper,  blackboard  or  on  the  floor.    Have  the  students  create  a  title  for  this  graph. 
Example  of  a  class  chart: 


Number  of 

students 

using  facility 


Library  Swimming  Pool 


Sports  Centre       Grocery  Store     Clothing  Store 


/A 
IA 
IA 
IA 
IA 
IA 


As  a  class  construct  a  model  of  the  community  (homes  and  major  facilities/services)  on  a  teacher 
made  base  map.  The  following  materials  might  be  used:  play  dough,  paper  mache,  paper,  small 
boxes.  The  base  could  be  constructed  from  a  large  sheet  of  manila  paper.  Outline  major 
streets/roads  with  felt  pen.    This  base  could  be  laminated  for  future  use. 

As  a  class,  discuss  what  services/facilities  accommodate  the  students'  individual  needs  in  their 
community  (e.g.,  playground,  library,  swimming  pool)  and  then  place  markers  to  represent  them  on 
the  community  model. 

Fold  a  sheet  of  paper  in  half.  Have  each  student  draw  two  services/facilities  that  meet  their  needs. 
A  sentence  can  be  written  under  each  picture  to  explain  what  activity  takes  place  (e.g.,  "I  go 
swimming  at  the  swimming  pool)". 


To  promote  respect  for  other  peoples'  opinions,  use  the  following  scenario  and  accompanying 
questions  before  they  start. 

This  is  a  story  about  Karen  and  Ins.  Tell  me  what  the  problem  is.  Karen  and  Iris  were  working  on  a 
map  of  their  community.  They  needed  a  symbol  for  the  hospital  in  their  town  but  they  had  some 
difficulty  thinking  of  one.  Then  Ins  suggested  they  use  a  banana  to  represent  the  hospital  because 
people  in  hospitals  get  healthy  food.  But  Karen  thought  this  was  a  silly  answer  so  she  laughed  and 
laughed. 

Discuss. 

What  is  the  problem? 

What  could  Karen  have  done  to  show  that  she  disagreed  with  the  statement? 

How  should  we  work  with  a  partner? 

Using  a  simple  outline  map  of  your  community  on  an  overhead  or  large  chart  paper,  have  students 
identify  the  location  of  various  services/facilities.  Develop  a  symbol  to  represent  the  facility/service. 
For  example, 


School 


. 


In  pairs,  using  a  photocopy  of  a  community  map,  have  students  develop  their  own  symbols  to 
represent  where  their  needs  are  met  in  the  community. 


PART  4:    HOW  ARE  THE  NEEDS  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  MET  IN 
OUR  COMMUNITY?    (PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4-6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People's  needs  are  met  in  different  ways. 

People  cooperate  with  each  other  in  our  community  to  meet  needs. 
Concepts 

Needs 

Cooperation 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Select  case  studies:    aged,  handicapped,  pre-school  children,  teenagers,  etc. 

Ways  needs  are  met. 

Ways  people  cooperate  (e.g.,  parent/school  cooperation,  block  parents,  food  bank,   planning  for 

wheel  chair  ramps,  volunteer  work,  building  foster  homes,  group  homes,  recreation  centres,  senior 

homes  and  hospitals). 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  one's  own  needs  and  others'  needs  are  met  within  the  community. 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  services/facilities  accommodate  one's  needs  and/or  needs  of  others. 

Identify   the   purpose  of   a   field   study   and/or   interview.      Plan   procedures,    rules   of   behaviour, 

questions  to  be  asked,  and  things  to  watch  and/or  listen  for. 

Arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence  (e.g.,  tasks  in  preparing  for  a  field  trip  and/or  an 

interview). 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  by  viewing,  listening,  and  reading. 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  show  appreciation  and  respect  towards  others  and  their  needs. 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  cooperate  within  one's  own  group  as  well  as  with  other  groups. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally,  pictonally  and/or  through  role  playing  (e.g..  on  how  individuals  and/or  groups 

cooperate  in  own  community). 

Express  ideas  through  individual  and/or  cooperative  (teacher-student)  writing  of  paragraphs  and/or 

stories. 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  required. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussion  and  play. 

Plan   and   carry   out   an    activity    aimed    at   promoting    understanding    and    cooperation    between 

individuals  and/or  groups. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question. 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Empathy  for  the  problems  faced  by  individuals/groups  as  they  attempt  to  meet  their  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

I 1     HOW  ARE  THE  NEEDS  OF  SENIOR  CITIZENS  MET  IN  OUR 

|  1.     Understand  the  question  |     COMMUNITY? 

•   Read  a  story  to  the  class  about  senior  citizens.    For  example, 


Mrs  Guillitta  Fedenco  is  an  elderly  lady.  She  was  horn  March 
12.  1916.  Mrs.  Federico  and  her  husband  had  five  children.  When 
the  children  wore  young,  thoir  home  was  busy.  It  was  filled  with 
laughter,  children  playing  and  friends  stopping  by  to  visit. 

Now  the  Fedenco  children  are  grown  up  and  married.  They 
make  their  homes  in  other  towns.  Although  their  house  is  quieter, 
Mi  and  Mrs  Federico  were  still  happy  They  enioyed  each  others' 
company  and  they  enjoyed  doing  things  together.  Then  four  years 
ago,  Mr  Federico  passed  away.  Mrs.  Federico  now  lives  alone. 
Mrs.  Federico  continues  to  live  in  their  tiouse  on  Main  Street.  She 
has  a  little  garden  and  some  flower  planters 


Because  she  ca  p  with  her  work,  she  asks  Dustin,  her  neighbour's  son  to  help  her.    Dustin  helps  her 

in  up  in  the  fall.  Mrs  Fedenco  enjoys  eating  fresh  vegetables  from  her 
garden.    She  also  shares  some  of  the  vegetables  with  Dustin  and  his  family. 

Mrs  Fedenco  looks  forward  to  and  enjoys  visits  with  her  children  and  grandchildren.  She  enjoys  chatting  with  them  on  the 
telephone  and  sharing  cards  and  letters  with  them  but  she  especially  looks  forward  to  times  when  they  come  to  her  house. 
When  her  grandchildren  come,  they  enjoy  looking  at  the  photo  albums  and  listening  to  their  grandmother  tell  stories. 

In  her  spare  time.  Mrs.  Fedenco  loves  to  read  The  local  library  has  books  with  large  print.  Mrs.  Fedenco  often  selects 
these  books  for  she  finds  them  much  easier  to  read.  She  also  enjoys  playing  cards  at  the  local  senior  citizen  club.  Many 
people  her  age  meet  at  the  club 

Mrs.  Fedenco  has  a  dog  whom  she  likes  to  groom  and  take  for  walks.  The  dog  is  good  company  for  her.  She  enjoys 
taking  the  dog  for  a  walk  for  this  helps  her  stay  healthy  by  keeping  in  shape.  She  prefers  to  go  for  walks  in  the  summertime. 
Mrs.  Fedenco  does  not  like  winter  very  much  for  she  is  afraid  of  falling  on  the  slippery  sidewalks. 

To  go  shopping,  to  visit  friends  and  to  go  see  the  doctor.  Mrs  Fedenco  takes  a  bus.  She  does  not  have  a  car.  Her  friend, 
Mini,  picks  her  up  to  go  to  swimming  lessons    Both  ladies  love  swimming. 

Mrs.  Fedenco  thinks  she  is  very  lucky  to  be  in  such  good  health  and  to  be  able  to  do  all  these  activities.  It  makes  the  time 
go  by  faster  and  it's  fun. 

•  Based  on  information  gained  from  stories  and  their  own  life  experiences,  have  the  students 
identify  the  needs  of  senior  citizens,  and  how  they  are  met. 

Discuss:   Think  about  the  story.    How  were  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  met? 
Think  about  our  community.    How  are  the  needs  of  senior  citizens  met  here? 

In  groups,  have  students  list  the  responses  on  a  chart. 

•  Discuss  what  the  charts  show.    Lead  students  to  understand  that  just  as  we  have  needs,  other 
groups  of  people  have  needs. 


2.     Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 


•   Discuss  what  students  would  like  to  learn  about  senior  citizens  and  how  their  needs  are  met. 
Generate  and  post  a  list  of  questions, 
e.g..  What  are  their  needs? 

Where  do  they  go  to  meet  their  needs? 

Do  senior  citizens  have  needs  different  from  ours? 

Do  senior  citizens  need  services/facilities  different  from  ours? 

Brainstorm  ways  to  obtain  information  to  answer  the  question, 
e.g.,  Invite  a  senior  citizen  to  our  class  (e.g.,  grandparent). 
Visit  a  senior  citizen. 
Visit  a  senior  citizens'  home. 


3.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


•   Using  the  ideas  generated  by  students,  plan  several  ways  for  students  to  gather  information. 

Possible  activities: 

a)    Guest  speaker — invite  senior  citizens,  such  as  grandparents  of  students  in  your  class,  to 
talk  to  the  class  about  how  their  needs  are  met  through  the  services  in  the  community. 


b)    Go  on  a  field  trip  to  the  nearest  senior  citizens'  facility,  or  on  a  community  walk  to  identify 
facilities/services  available  in  their  community  for  seniors. 
Sample  checklist  for  community  walk: 


Drop-in  Centre 

Senior  Citizens'  Home 

Coffee  Shop 

Club 

Lawn  Bowling  Green 

Signs  or  Notices 


Prior  to  a  field  trip  and/or  interview  review  steps  and  procedures  that  should  be  followed  (see 
pages  88  or  89).  A  similar  activity  to  the  one  used  in  Part  2  (page  183)  prior  to  interviewing  can 
be  used  to  review  sequence  of  the  interview  or  field  trip. 

If  during  oral  discussions,  you  note  that  students  are  not  listening,  the  following  listening 
strategy  called  "CARING"  could  be  used. 

Discuss:    How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  talking  to  someone  and  the  person  isn't  listening? 

Present  the  "CARING"  Strategy1  on  a  chart.    Discuss  each  step  of  the  strategy. 

C— Cares  about  the  message 
A — Always  looks  at  the  speaker 
R— Remains  seated 
I— Is  quiet  (when  being  spoken  to) 
N — Notices  details  (  so  questions  can  be  answered) 
G — Greets  speaker  with  a  clear  mind  (try  to  think  only  about  what  is  being  said) 

Practise  the  strategy. 

Leave  the  chart  on  the  wall  for  future  reference. 

After  the  interview  and/or  field  trip,  ask: 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  services  and  facilities  for  senior  citizens  in  our  community? 

Where  do  you  see  senior  citizens  in  the  community? 

What  places  in  the  community  are  there  especially  for  senior  citizens? 
Add  these  to  the  list  previously  started  by  students. 

Discuss: 

What  does  cooperation  mean? 

Give  me  an  example  of  cooperation  in  our  school. 

People  in  a  community  cooperate  with  each  other  to  help  each  other  meet  their  needs. 

How  do  people  in  our  community  cooperate  to  help  the  senior  citizens?    (Providing  different 

services  is  a  form  of  cooperation). 

Have  students  write  several  sentences  and  draw  a  picture  to  describe  one  example  of 
cooperation.    Share  the  descriptions  and  drawings. 


'Printed  with  permission  from  SPELT  (Strategies  Program  for  Effective  Learning/Thinking):  Inservice  Edition  by  R.  Mulcahy, 
K.  Marfo,  D.  Peat  &  J.  Andrews,  1987,  SPELT  International  Ltd. 


I  4.     Draw  conclusions    | 

•   Discuss: 

How  does  the  information  gathered  help  us  answer  the  question,  "How  are  the  needs  of 

senior  citizens  met  in  our  community?" 

Do  these  services/facilities  meet  the  needs  of  senior  citizens?  (adequacy) 
Students  can  answer  this  question  in  pairs  or  groups  using  the  "PMI"  model  on  page  20.  Have 
pairs  or  groups  of  students  first  focus  on  the  "plus"  points  of  the  question  and  write  these 
points  in  the  plus  column.  Then  have  them  focus  on  the  "minus"  points  of  the  question. 
Students  can  list  interesting  aspects  in  the  third  column.  Upon  completion,  have  each  group 
share  their  ideas.    List  student  responses  on  the  blackboard. 


Have   students   demonstrate   what   they   have   learned   using   one 
activities: 

-  create  a  poem  or  story 

-  compose  a  song 

-  create  a  puppet  play 

-  participate  in  role  playing. 


more   of   the   following 


Create  a  big  book,  of  which  a  group  of  students  is  responsible  for  one  page.  Have  the  students 
illustrate  a  picture  of  how  senior  citizens'  needs  are  met,  with  a  one  or  two  sentence 
description. 


r 


PART  5:    WHY  ARE  THERE  DIFFERENT  SERVICES/FACILITIES 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED? 
PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4-6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES:  New  Friends 


Song  from  SPEDS  Society  "Being  Different  is  Being 
Unigue" 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People's  needs  are  met  in  different  ways. 

People  cooperate  with  each  other  in  our  community  to  meet  needs. 
Concepts 

Needs 

Cooperation 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Select  case  studies:    aged,  handicapped,  pre-school  children,  teenagers,  etc. 

Ways  needs  are  met. 

Ways  people  cooperate  (e.g.,  parent/school  cooperation,  block  parents,  food  bank,   planning  for 

wheel  chair  ramps,  volunteer  work,  building  foster  homes,  group  homes,  recreation  centres,  senior 

homes  and  hospitals). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skill 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  by  viewing,  listening,  and  reading. 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  one's  own  needs  and  others'  needs  are  met  within  the  community. 

Draw  conclusions  about  how  services/facilities  accommodate  one's  needs  and  needs  of  others. 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  cooperate  within  one's  own  group  as  well  as  with  other  groups. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally,  pictonally  and/or  through  role  playing  (e.g.,  on  how  individuals  and/or  groups 

cooperate  in  own  community). 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  required. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question. 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 

Draw  conclusions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Empathy  for  the  problems  faced  by  individuals/groups  as  they  attempt  to  meet  their  needs. 

Respect  for  the  rights  and  opinions  of  others. 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  other  people's  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

■ 1     WHY  ARE  THERE  DIFFERENT  SERVICES  FOR  THE 

I  1.     Understand  the  question  [     HANDICAPPED? 

•  Have  students,  working  in  pairs,  discuss: 
something  they  can  do  well, 
something  they  need  help  with. 

•  Read  a  story  to  the  class  about  a  handicapped  individual. 

•  By  using  the  character  in  the  story  discuss: 

What  was  something  he  did  well? 

What  was  something  he  needed  help  with? 

•  Through   the   use  of  the   story  and,    if   possible,   their   own   experiences,   orally   identify   who 
handicapped  people  are  and  what  their  needs  are. 

•  Through  discussion,  generate  a  list  of  services/facilities  in  the  students'  community  that  are 
available  to  serve  the  handicapped. 


2.     Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 


Say:     "We  know  of  some  services  and  facilities  available  to  serve  the  handicapped  in  our 

community.    Think  about  what  else  you  would  like  to  learn  about  the  handicapped."    On  a  wall  ws~ 

chart  record  questions  generated  by  the  students. 

e.g.,  Where  do  you  see  handicapped  people  in  the  community?  .  — 

What  services/facilities  are  there  for  handicapped  people?  \ 

How  do  we  know  the  services/facilities  are  for  handicapped  use? 

What  has  our  community  done  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  handicapped  people? 


3.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

•  Discuss: 

How  can  we  understand  the  problems  handicapped  people  face  in  our  community? 
What  would  it  be  like  to  be  handicapped? 

•  Do  a  series  of  role-playing  activities  to  help  the  students  understand  the  difficulties  of  being 
handicapped. 

e.g.,  Students  wear  a  sock  over  one  of  their  hands  for  a  morning. 

Students  wear  blindfold  for  a  small  period   of  time,   while  trying   to  do   regular  school 

activities. 

Students  wear  one  shoe.    They  only  move  on  the  foot  that  has  the  shoe. 

Teacher  mouths  speech  (without  using  voice). 

Students  function  for  a  half  day  without  using  their  voices. 

Teacher  brings  into  the  class  and  the  students  use:    example  of  braille,  braille  book,  wheel 

chair,  splints,  cane,  crutches,  glasses,  hearing  aids,  spray  painted  goggles  to  simulate 

impaired  sight. 

•  Share  stories  and/or  films. 

•  Bring  in  guest  speakers  (e.g.,  from  CNIB,  a  person  with  impaired  hearing). 


•   Have  students  learn  the  SPEDS  song  entitled  "Being  Different  is  Being  Unique."    Discuss  what 
the  song  is  saying. 

Being  Different  is  Being  Unique 


I'm  a  little  bit  different  from  you, 
You're  a  little  bit  different  from  me. 
To  be  the  same  would  be  boring  - 
It's  sensational  to  be  an  original. 


My  parents  came  from  across  the  sea 
To  make  a  new  home  here; 
And  now  they're  very  proud  to  be 
A  part  of  Canadian  society. 


The  different  things  that  I  do 

Make  me  seem  very  different  to  you. 

I  have  dark  skin,  you  are  fair; 

She  has  freckles,  and  he  has  red  hair. 

So  what's  it  to  you,  I  really  don't  care  - 

Being  different  is  being  unique. 


Your  traditions  and  customs  are  great, 

And  I've  learned  to  accept  and  relate. 

So  don't  laugh  at  me.  it  makes  me  feel  strange  - 

Please  don't  dislike  me  for  things  I  can't  change. 

Before  this  day  ends  we  could  try  to  be  friends. 

Being  different  is  being  unique,  my  friend  - 

Being  different  is  being  unique. 


Used  with  permission  of  the  SPEDS  Society. 


MUSICAL  MOSAICS 
(A  Song  For  S.P.E.D.S. 
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4.     Draw  conclusions 


Through  questioning,  help  students  interpret  information  gathered. 

Discuss: 

What  is  it  like  to  be  handicapped? 

In  what  ways  are  handicapped  people  the  same  as  us?    Different  from  us? 

Why  do  we  have  special  services/facilities  for  the  handicapped? 

What  can  we  do  to  show  understanding  and  respect  for  handicapped  people? 

To  conclude  this  part  of  the  unit,  the  students  could  pursue  one  or  more  of  the  following 
activities: 

-  Learn  or  make  up  a  song  or  poem  about  being  different 

-  Create  a  T.V.  message  urging  public  support  for  handicapped  facilities 

-  Develop  charter  of  rights  for  the  handicapped 

-  Write   a   letter    to    the    local    council    thanking    them    for    designing    a    building    that 
accommodates  the  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

-  Raise  funds  to  assist  in  the  purchase  of  an  item  for  handicapped  facilities  in  the  school  or 
other  institution 

-  Use  sign  language  to  communicate  a  message  to  an  audience. 


PART  6:    SHOULD  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDIVIDUALS/GROUPS  BE 
MET?    (DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People's  needs  are  met  in  different  ways. 

Services/facilities  meet  the  needs  of  different  people  in  different  ways. 
Concepts 

Needs 

Services/facilities 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skill 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  cooperate  within  one's  own  group  as  well  as  with  other  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Seek  help  when  required. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussion  and  play. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 


c 


Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue  ir 

Organize  and  reorganize  information/Think  of  alternatives 

Make  a  choice  § 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Empathy  for  the  problems  faced  by  individuals/groups  as  they  attempt  to  meet  their  needs.  U- 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES  L- 

I  1.     Understand  the  issue  I  SHOULD  THE  NEEDS  OF  INDIVIDUALS  GROUPS  BE  MET? 

•  To  develop  this  issue,  use  several  mini-issues.  Model  for  students  the  resolution  of  one  mini- 
issue  before  they  commence  group  work.  Explain  what  you  are  doing  and  thinking  as  you  go 
through  the  steps  of  the  decision-making  model.  Then  assign  each  group  an  issue.  Provide  a 
record  sheet  or  a  chart  for  each  group. 

Choose  one  of  the  following  mini-issues  or  develop  your  own  mini-issue  to  discuss  with  the  » 

class.    The  mini-issue  selected  should  be  meaningful  to  students.    Possible  issues  are: 

-  Should  you  go  to  a  playground  or  play  in  your  backyard? 

-  Should  public  building  have  ramps  for  people  in  wheel  chairs?  , 

-  Should  you  speak  to  a  deaf  person? 

-  Should  blind  people  be  given  books? 

-  Should  you  have  a  school  in  your  community  or  be  bused  to  a  downtown  school? 

-  Should  senior  citizens  live  in  a  senior  citizens'  centre  or  live  with  their  family? 

-  Should  senior  citizens  cook  for  themselves  or  have  meals  provided  in  a  senior  citizens' 

home?  / 

-  Should  seniors  live  in  their  own  home  or  live  in  senior  homes?  ^- 

-  Should  extended  care  be  provided  in  senior  citizen  homes  or  by  the  family? 

•  To  model  the  development  of  this  section,  use  the  following  issue:  "Should  extended  care  be 
provided  in  senior  citizen  homes  or  by  the  family? 

Read  the  following  scenario  to  your  students: 

John's  grandmother  just  celebrated  her  80th  birthday.    She  has  been  living  in  her  own 

house  not  too  far  away  from  John's  house.    Because  she  is  so  close  to  John's  house. 

many   evenings   when   John's   parents   come    home   from    work    they    walk    over   to  ^ 

Grandma's  for  a  visit.     Grandma  complains  about  sore  feet  and  a  sore  back  but  she 

looks  after  her  own  house,  garden  and  yard.    She  does  not  ask  John's  dad  or  anyone 

else  for  help.    This  summer,  the  pain  in  her  back  and  legs  became  so  severe  she  had 

to  be  hospitalized.    Now  the  doctor  says  Grandma  may  never  walk  again. 


Discuss: 

What  is  the  problem? 

What  choices  do  John's  parents  have?   John's  Grandma? 

Display  the  issue  on  a  bulletin  board. 

\2.    Organize  and  reorganize  information  /  think  of  alternatives     I 

Discuss: 

What  choices  does  John's  Grandma  have? 
What  choices  does  John's  family  have? 


Using  a  decision  clown  or  other  decision  model  (see  pages  11-21),  list  the  alternatives  and  the 
consequences  of  each. 


3.    Make  a  choice     I 


•  Have  students  state  their  choice  on  their  think  pads  with  an  accompanying  reason. 

Have  students  share  choices  and  reasons.     Chart  the  number  of  students  who  select  the 
different  alternatives. 

Discuss  why  different  students  made  different  choices. 

•  Group  work:    Mini-Issues 

Provide  each  group  with  a  mini-issue  and  record  sheet.    After  the  mini-issue  is  discussed  in 
groups,  have  each  group  share  their  ideas  with  the  class. 
Display  mini-issues  on  bulletin  board. 


•  Have  individual  students  complete  a  decision  model  (see  pages  11-21)  to  resolve  the  issue, 
"Should  the  needs  of  special  individuals/groups  be  met?" 

•  Sample  scenarios: 

Mary's  next  door  neighbour,  Mrs.  Jones,  has  always  been  her  friend.  Mary  usually  stops  by  at 
lunch  time  everyday  to  visit  with  her.  Lately  Mrs.  Jones  has  been  very  slow  to  answer  the  door. 
Mary  has  had  to  remind  her  of  who  she  was  on  the  last  two  visits.  Mrs.  Jones  seems  like  she's 
not  sure  of  where  she  is.  Most  of  the  time,  though,  Mrs.  Jones  is  fine.  Her  family  thinks  she 
should  move  to  a  nursing  home.    Mrs.  Jones  would  like  to  stay  home. 


What  is  the  problem? 

What  choices  does  Mrs.  Jones  have? 

What  choices  does  Mrs.  Jones'  family  have? 

What  can  the  people  in  the  community  do  to  help  Mrs.  Jones? 

What  do  you  think  would  be  best  for  Mrs.  Jones? 


Mr.  Murphy  lives  down  the  street  from  Sally.  He  loves  to  go  for  walks  and  visit  his  friends.  He 
usually  goes  to  the  community  coffee  shop.  Today  he  found  out  that  the  coffee  shop  he  walks  to  is 
going  to  close.  Mr.  Murphy  cannot  walk  all  the  way  downtown  and  neither  can  some  of  his  other 
friends.    Mr.  Murphy  told  Sally  he  will  be  lonely  now  that  he  can't  meet  his  friends  to  visit. 

Discuss: 

What  is  the  problem? 

What  choices  does  Mr.  Murphy  have? 

What  can  the  people  in  the  community  do  for  Mr.  Murphy? 


PART  7:      CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2-3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Respect  for  people's  needs  is  important. 

People  cooperate  with  each  other  in  our  community  to  meet  needs. 
Concepts 

Respect 

Cooperation 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  of  showing  respect  such  as:     being  friends,  sharing  books,  talking  to  people,  reading  with 

them,  visiting  them,  helping  when  in  need,  playing  a  game  with  them,  listening  attentively,  allowing 

for  privacy,  sharing  concerns). 

Ways  people  cooperate  (e.g.,  parent/school  cooperation,  block  parents,  food  bank,   planning  for 

wheel  chair  ramps,  volunteer  work,  building  foster  homes,  group  homes,  recreation  centres,  senior 

homes  and  hospitals). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  show  appreciation  and  respect  toward  others  and  their  needs. 

Generate  examples  of  ways  to  cooperate  within  one's  own  group  as  well  as  with  other  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Plan   and   carry   out   an    activity    aimed   at   promoting    understanding    and    cooperation    between 

individuals  and  groups. 

Seek  help  when  required. 


c 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Have  the  students  think  of  someone  who  is  special  to  them.  Ask:  "How  do  you  show  them  that 
you  like  them  or  that  they  are  special?" 

Make  a  chart  as  students  generate  ideas. 

Explain  that  this  is  showing  respect  for  others. 

Write  the  word  respect  on  the  board. 

Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  give  examples  of  how  they  can  show  respect  for  senior  citizens  or 

the  handicapped. 

e.g.,     Be  friends  with  them 

Talk  to  them 

Write  to  them 

Read  with  them 

Visit  them 

Phone  them 

Play  a  game  with  them 

Open  doors  for  others 

Help  someone  cross  the  street 

As  students  share  their  ideas,  add  any  new  ideas  generated  to  the  chart. 

Have  students  discuss,  in  pairs,  how  we  can  cooperate  with  others  to  help  them  meet  their  needs. 

As  partners  share  these  orally,  record  the  ideas  on  a  chart. 

Have  students  select  an  action  (from  the  examples  generated  or  from  the  following  list),  to  show 
understanding,  respect  and  tolerance  towards  others, 
e.g.,     Write  a  thank  you  letter  to  guest  speaker. 

Have  a  grandparent  pen  pal/handicapped  pen  pal. 

Adopt  a  grandparent/handicapped  person  by  visiting  them  regularly. 

Visit  a  senior  citizens'  home/group  home  once  a  month  to  entertain/talk  with  them  or  to 

share  their  writing. 

Have  a  senior  citizen/handicapped  person  come  to  classroom  to  read  to  children. 

Carry  out  the  action.    Discuss  what  they  did,  how  they  felt  and  whether  that  was  a  good  choice  of 
activities. 

•  To  complete  the  unit,  have  students  work  in  pairs  to  develop  a  moving-picture  box  (see  page  86) 
demonstrating  how  students  can  cooperate  with  another  individual/group  within  the  community. 
This  can  be  accompanied  by  a  write-up  identifying  what  the  needs  are  and  how  they  are  met 
through  cooperation. 
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OCCUPATION,  RECREATION,  HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS 

Occupation,  recreation,  homes  and  schools 
These  are  a  community's  building  tools 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 

Occupation,  occupation,  that's  what  I'll  do 
To  earn  a  good  living  and  make  money  too 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 

Recreation,  recreation,  it's  just  for  fun 
It's  what  I  do  when  my  school  day  is  done 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 

Highnses,  highrises,  some  with  a  dome 
Or  bungalow  or  farm  houses  we  call  them  home 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 

Education,  education,  or  call  them  schools 
Where  we  all  go  to  learn  the  golden  rules 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 

Occupation,  recreation,  homes  and  schools 
These  are  a  community's  building  tools 
Depending  on  the  town  or  the  place  where  you  came 
Some  may  be  different  and  some  may  be  the  same 
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GRADE  2 

TOPIC  B 


FOCUS:    PEOPLE  TODAY 
PEOPLE  IN  CANADA 


This  study  focuses  on  the  people  in  different  Canadian  communities  and  how  these  people  meet  their  needs.  Emphasis  in  the 
unit  will  be  on  homes,  schools,  occupations  and  recreation  m  each  of  three  or  more  different  communities  (e.g.,  farm,  town,  inner 
city,  fishing  village,  Indian  reservation,  suburb,  acreage),  their  similarities  and  differences  and  the  reasons  why  these  exist.  The 
intent  of  this  study  is  to  develop  an  understanding  that  people  In  Canadian  communities  have  similar  needs  that  may  be  met  in  a 
variety  of  ways. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  are  Canadian  communities  alike?   Different? 

Why  are  Canadian  communities  alike  in  many  ways? 

Why  are  there  some  differences  in  the  ways  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION    - 

3eople  in  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs  in  various  ways. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Canada  is  a  country  of  many 

community  -  (physical 

•     name  of  own  community,  province  and  country 

communities. 

characteristics)  -  a  place 

•     the  words  to  "0  Canada" 

where  people  live,  work  and 

•    own  home  address 

play  together 

•    Canada  has  ten  provinces  and  two  territories 

country  -  a  piece  of  land. 

(awareness  level  only) 

region 

There  arc  similarities  and 

similar  -  same,  alike 

•     how  needs  are  met  in  different  communities  - 

differences  in  the  way  people  in 

different  -  not  alike 

types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations  and 

Canadian  communities  meet  their 

recreation  that  exist  in  each  of  the  communities 

studied 
•     how  the  land  and  the  location  ol  a  community  can 
affect  how  people  fulfil  their  needs 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 

Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  use  and  interpret  visual  materials  such  as  pictures,  charts,  films 

•  use  the  title  of  a  book  as  a  guide  to  content  about  specific  communities 

•  acquire  information  to  find  answers  to  questions  by  reading 

•  distinguish  between  a  story  and  a  factual  account  about  Canadian  communities 

•  record  information  on  an  individual  chart  and/or  class  retrieval  chart 

Geography/Mapping 

•  locate  own  community  on  a  globe  and  a  map  of  Canada 

•  on  a  wall  map  of  Canada,  locate  communities  being  studied 

•  locate  features  on  a  map,  using  a  simple  legend 

•  identify  the  cardinal  directions  of  communities  studied  in  relation  to  own  community 

•  on  a  globe,  identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the  South  Pole 

•  determine  distance  on  a  map,  using  relative  terms  (e.g.,  near/far,  here/there) 

Analyzmg/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  compare  similarities  and  differences  of  communities  studied 

•  analyze  how  physical  environment  affects  the  way  people  meet  their  needs 

•  draw  conclusions  about  the  similarities  Canadian  communities  share 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  express  Ideas  orally  on   how  people   meet  their   needs   in   Canada  giving   consideration 
pronunciation,  enunciation  and  use  of  social  studies  vocabulary 

•  write  several  sentences  comparing  how  a  need  is  met  in  two  different  Canadian  communities 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons 

•  participate  cooperatively  in  group  work 

•  behave  courteously  when  working  with  others 

•  observe  rules  in  group  work 

•  offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES  The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live 
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RESOURCES  V- 


Basic 


All  series  and  full  class  sets  are  not  required.  The  titles  purchased  will  depend  on  the  case 
studies  selected.  The  number  of  each  title  purchased  will  depend  upon  the  teacher's  approach 
to  the  unit  (whole  class  activities,  small  group  work,  partner  projects,  independent  study,  etc.), 
for  example,  half  a  class  set  of  two  titles  and  two  to  eight  copies  of  several  other  titles. 


Canadian  Neighbours:  How  They  Live    (Weigl  Educational  Publishers)  1987 

Redeveloped  2B  Kanata  Kit — Student  Text,  Media  Kit 

An   introduction   to   four   Canadian   communities:      a   small   Alberta   city      (Medicine    Hat),    a 

Saskatchewan  farming  area    (Shaunavon),  an  inner-city  neighbourhood    (Toronto),  and  a  fishing 

village  in  Nova  Scotia   (Terence  Bay).    The  components  may  be  purchased  separately. 

Sarcee  Reserve:  An  Indian  Community   (Reidmore)  1987 

A  visually  attractive  book  on  contemporary  Sarcee  Indians,  composed  of  colourful  photographs, 

maps,  and  text. 

Exploration  Series    (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Ed.  Ltd.)  1986 
Exploring  Vancouver  with  Francisco 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Vancouver  with  Francisco 

Exploring  Regina  with  Jarrod 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Regina  with  Jarrod 

Exploring  Altona  with  Rachael 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Altona  with  Rachael 

Exploring  Kingfisher  Lake  with  Elaine 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Kingfisher  Lake  with  Elaine 

Exploring  Kentville  with  Billy 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring  Kentville  with  Billy 

Exploring  Red  Deer  with  Paula 

Ideas  Book  for  Exploring   Red  Deer  with  Paula 
Six    booklets   depicting   the   lives   of   real    Canadian    children    through    the    use    of   colourful 
photographs  and  text.     Reading  level  is  appropriate  for  grade  two  students.      Each  book  is 
accompanied  by  a  brief  Ideas  Book  containing  suggested  student  activities. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 


• 


SAMPLE  UNIT 
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The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  this  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set 
up  as  a  seguential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  as  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  unit,  how  needs  are  met  in  different  communities  is  developed  by  focussing  on 
homes,  schools,  recreation,  occupations,  and  location  of  community. 


PART  1:    INTRODUCTION 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Canada  is  a  country  of  many  communities. 
Concepts 

Community 

Country 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Name  of  own  community,  province  and  country 

The  words  to  "O  Canada." 

Canada  has  ten  provinces  and  two  territories  (awareness  level  only). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Locate  own  community  on  a  globe  and  a  map  of  Canada. 

On  a  globe,  identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the  South  Pole. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Introduce  the  unit  by  singing  "O  Canada"   with  the  class.     Have  the  words  posted  on  a  chart 
throughout  the  unit. 


As  a  class,  talk  about  the  anthem,  flag,  country  and  what  these  mean  to  the  students. 
Discuss: 

What  does  this  song  mean  to  us? 

Why  do  we  sing  this  song? 

In  what  ways  does  this  song  tell  us  about  Canada? 

When  do  we  usually  sing  this  song? 

When  should  we  sing  this  song? 

What  should  our  behaviour  be  like  when  we  sing  "O  Canada?"    Why? 


i 


Using  a  large  wall  map  of  Canada,  have  students  point  out  the  ten  provinces  and  the  two  territories 
that  make  up  Canada.  Progress  from  Canada  to  Alberta  to  your  community.  (Students  do  not  need 
to  be  able  to  name  the  ten  provinces.) 

What  country  do  we  live  in? 

What  province  do  we  live  in? 

What  are  the  names  of  some  other  provinces? 

How  many  areas  is  Canada  divided  into?  (10  provinces;  two  territories) 

In  what  community  do  we  live?    (Mark  on  map) 

Give  the  students  the  opportunity  to  name  places  in  Canada  that  they  have  visited  and  mark  them 
on  the  large  map. 

On  a  globe,  find  the  approximate  location  of  the  students'  own  community  area  (country,  province. 

community).    If  enough  globes  are  available,  have  students  work  in  small  groups. 

On  a  globe,  identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the  South  Pole. 


PART  2:     HOW  ARE  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  ALIKE?  DIFFERENT? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    10-12  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


c 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 
ilization 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs. 
Concepts 

Similar 

Different 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

How  needs  are  met  in  different  communities — types  of  homes,  recreation,  occupations  and  schools 

that  exist  in  each  of  the  communities. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Use  and  interpret  visual  materials  such  as  pictures,  charts,  films,  etc. 

Use  the  title  of  a  book  as  a  guide  to  content  on  specific  communities. 

Record  information  on  an  individual  chart  and/or  class  retrieval  chart. 

On  a  wall  map  of  Canada,  locate  communities  being  studied. 

Locate  features  on  a  map,  using  a  simple  legend. 

Identify  the  cardinal  directions  of  communities  studied  in  relation  to  own  community. 

Compare  similarities  and  differences  of  communities  studied. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  guestion 

Develop  research  questions 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

Draw  conclusions 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

I  1.     Understand  the  question  I     H0W  ARE  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  ALIKE?    DIFFERENT? 

•  Write  the  word  "Canada"  on  the  board.    Brainstorm  what  students  know  about  Canada.    Record 
their  ideas  using  key  words  or  brief  phrases. 

•  Say:    "We  will  be  studying  about  different  Canadian  communities.    These  communities  will  be 
located  in  different  parts  of  Canada." 


\2.    Develop  research  questions  I 


Discuss: 

What  would  you  like  to  learn  about  Canada?   Canadian  communities? 
What  questions  could  we  ask  to  find  out  more  about  these  communities? 

Guide  students  to  develop  questions  that  cover  homes,  schools,  occupations  and  recreations, 
e.g.,  What  are  their  houses  like? 

Are  their  schools  like  ours? 

What  kinds  of  jobs  do  people  do  there? 

What  do  the  families  do  for  fun? 

Using  the  students'  ideas,  help  them  arrive  at  several  key  questions.    Use  these  questions  as 
the  basis  of  a  large  chart. 


. 


Example:                           COMMUNITIES  STUDIED 

Our 

Community 

Case 

Study  1 

Case 
Study  2 

Case 

Study  3 

Case 

Study  4 

What  are  their  homes  like' 

Are  their  schools  like  ours7 

What  kind  of  occupations 
(jobs)  do  people  have7 

What  do  the  families  do  for 
recreation  (fun)7 

Other  questions  generated 
by  students 

(Columns  can  be  added  as  needed) 


3.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


•  Students  studied  their  own  community  in  Topic  2A. 
Using  the  information  from  that  topic,  ask  students 
to  volunteer  information  about  their  own 
community.    Use  the  information  to  fill  in  the 
categories  on  the  wall  chart. 

•  On  individual  charts  (which  may  be  teacher- 
prepared),  have  students  record  the  responses 
from  the  wall  chart. 

•  Select   a   community    for    the    first    case    study. 
Introduce  the  resource(s)  to  be  used. 
Discuss: 

What    does    the    title    tell    us    about    the 

community? 

What   does   the    picture    tell    us    about    the 

community? 

Have  students  locate  and  mark  the  community  on 
the  wall  map. 

Have  students  identify  the  direction  of  the 
community  studied  in  relation  to  their  own 
community  (N,  S,  E,  W). 

To  set  the  purpose  for  the  use  of  the  learning  resource,  focus  students  on  the  categories  on  the 
wall  chart.  Have  them  jot  down  these  key  categories  on  a  piece  of  paper  (e.g.,  homes,  schools, 
recreation,  occupations),  and  record  information  under  the  appropriate  headings  as  the  teacher 
reads  about  the  selected  community. 

As  a  class,  share  the  information  students  have  recorded  and  fill  in  the  wall  chart. 


CAsc  sruot 

*  — ■-    :      l(rr,L:iir    f\jCi^  -,r 

Wt».e    «    ««_ 

Whot    a-e    tU;, 

Wo-    do   H*    li.Ukmn       , 

9*»  *•  ^^  ■                 I  -   ' 

Wh«.,t   Jo    cWl=.«.o 

What    k.„d   ol  job 

'h«.r      p««"^     do 
.occ-^t.c.») 

•   do    J    .  n     I 

Who*    do   ptopl*    d> 

If  desired,  have  students  record  this  information  on  their  individual  charts. 


Example: 


COMMUNITIES  STUDIED 


Our 
Community 

Community  selected  for  class 
case  study  (e.g.,    Red  Deer) 

What  are  their  homes  like? 

-single  family  homes 

-  single  family  homes 

-  apartments 

-  trailer  courts 

Are  their  schools  like  ours? 

-small  (5  classrooms) 
-  110  students 
-students  bused 

-large 

-  many  students 

-students  walk 

•  Look  at  the  community's  location  using  the  map  included  in  the  book.  Have  students  use  the 
legend  with  pictorial  symbols  to  collect  further  information  about  the  community.  If  desired, 
students  record  this  information  on  their  individual  charts. 

•  Discuss  what  questions  were  not  answered  and  where  information  might  be  gained  to  answer 
them. 

•  A  second  community  case  study  may  be  needed  to  prepare  students  for  independent  work. 


Draw  conclusions 


•    Discuss: 

-  In  what  ways  are  their  homes  similar  to/different  from  ours? 

-  How  are  schools  similar/different  from  ours? 

-  Are  the    kinds  of  jobs  similar/different  from  ours? 

-  What  facilities/services  are  there  for  recreation? 

-  How  is  their  recreation  similar/different  from  ours? 


PART  3:    COMMUNITY  CASE  STUDY  WITH  A  PARTNER  USING  THE 
PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    5-6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs. 
Concepts 

Community 

Similar 

Different 


Related  Facts  and  Content 

How  needs  are  met  in  different  communities— types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations  and  recreation 
that  exist  in  each  of  the  communities  studied. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Use  and  interpret  visual  materials  such  as  pictures,  charts,  films,  etc. 

Use  the  title  of  a  book  as  a  guide  to  content  on  specific  communities. 

Acquire  information  to  find  answers  to  questions  by  reading. 

Record  information  on  an  individual  chart  and/or  class  retrieval  chart. 

On  a  wall  map  of  Canada,  locate  communities  being  studied. 

Locate  features  on  a  map,  using  a  simple  legend. 

Identify  the  cardinal  directions  of  communities  studied  in  relation  to  own  community. 

Determine  distance  on  a  map.  using  relative  terms  (e.g.,  near/far,  here/there). 

Compare  similarities  and  differences  of  communities  studied. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  on  how  people  meet  their  needs  in  Canada  giving  consideration  to  content, 

audience,  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  use  of  social  studies  vocabulary. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Observe  rules  in  group  work. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 

Draw  conclusions. 


u 
C 

Understand  the  questio"n~|    HOW  ARE  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  ALIKE?    DIFFERENT? 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


•  Have  students  choose  a  partner,  or  select  partners.  Explain  that  these  partners  will  choose  a 
community  to  study  and  will  work  together  to  complete  one  chart.  Both  must  agree  on  all  that 
is  included  on  the  chart  and  the  teacher  will  randomly  choose  one  to  explain  the  chart,  so  both 
students  must  be  prepared  to  answer  (see  "Cooperative  Learning"  pages  80-85). 


2.     Gather,  organize   and  interpret  information 


Students  work  together  to  read,  view,  or  listen  to  resources  on  the  community  of  their  choice 
and  record  information  on  individual  charts. 

To  prepare  the  students  for  gathering  information,  a  paraphrasing  strategy  such  as  "RAP"  can 
be  used.  This  helps  students  remember  more  of  what  they've  read,  helps  with  note  taking  and 
studying. 


c 
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Introduce  the  RAP  strategy1  (e.g..  using  a  wall  chart). 


R  -   Read  the  paragraph. 

A  -   Ask  yourself  about  what  you  have  just 

read  (mam  idea  and  two  details). 
P  -    Put  it  in  your  own  words. 


Explain  the  steps: 

R — The  students  read  the  paragraph  silently  to  themselves. 

A — After  reading  the  paragraph,  the  students  stop  and  ask  themselves  about  what  they  have 

just  read:    Does  it  make  sense?    How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  already  know?    How  does  it  relate 

to  what  I  have  already  read?    What  is  the  main  idea  the  author  is  trying  to  get  across?    What 

are  two  supporting  details? 

P — Students  write  notes  based  on  what  they  have  read  and  thought  about.    Students  then  put 

the  main  idea  and  two  details  in  their  own  words. 

Practise  the  strategy  by  reading  passages  about  a  Canadian  community. 


•  Have  partners  share  information  gathered  on  their  particular  community  study.  As  students 
share  information,  the  teacher  fills  in  the  wall  chart.  (Several  sets  of  partners  may  have  studied 
the  same  community  and  therefore  information  from  those  groups  will  need  to  be  compiled  and 
then  charted.) 

•  As  a  class,  look  at  the  community's  location  using  a  map  included  in  the  book.  Have  students 
use  the  legend  with  pictorial  symbols  to  write  further  information  about  the  community  on  their 
think  pad.    Additional  information  gained  may  be  recorded  on  the  chart. 

•  Have  the  partners  locate  and  mark  on  a  wall  map  the  community  selected  for  the  study,  and 
have  them  identify  the  direction  of  the  community  in  relation  to  their  own  community. 

This  relationship  could  be  marked  by  using  yarn.  Use  relative  terms  such  as  near/far, 
here/there,  when  describing  the  relationship  (e.g..  Which  community  is  the  farthest  from  our 
community?). 


3.     Draw  conclusions 


Discuss  for  each  community: 

In  what  ways  are  their  homes  similar/different  from  ours? 
How  are  schools  similar/different  from  ours? 
Are  the  kinds  of  jobs  similar/different  from  ours? 
How  is  their  recreation  similar/different  from  ours? 


'Pruned  witti  permission  from  SPELT  (Strategiei 
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PART  4:    INDEPENDENT  COMMUNITY  CASE  STUDY 

USING  THE  PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY  (OPTIONAL) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Canada  is  a  country  of  many  communities. 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs. 
Concepts 

Community 

Similar 

Different 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Own  home  address. 

Name  of  own  community,  province,  and  country. 

How  needs  are  met  in  different  communities — types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations  and  recreation 

that  exist  in  each  of  the  communities  studied. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Use  and  interpret  visual  materials  such  as  pictures,  charts,  films,  etc. 

Use  the  title  of  a  book  as  a  guide  to  content  on  specific  communities. 

Acquire  information  to  find  answers  to  questions  by  reading. 

Distinguish  between  a  story  and  a  factual  account  about  Canadian  communities. 

Record  information  on  an  individual  chart  and/or  class  retrieval  chart. 

On  a  wall  map  of  Canada,  locate  communities  being  studied. 

Locate  features  on  a  map.  using  a  simple  legend. 

Identify  the  cardinal  directions  of  communities  studied  in  relation  to  own  community. 

Determine  distance  on  a  map,  using  relative  terms  (e.g..  near/far,  here/there). 

Compare  similarities  and  differences  of  communities  studied. 
Communication  Skills 

Express  ideas  orally  on  how  people  meet  their  needs  in  Canada  giving  consideration  to  content. 

audience,  pronunciation,  enunciation  and  use  of  social  studies  vocabulary. 

Write  several  sentences  comparing  how  a  need  is  met  in  two  different  Canadian  communities. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question. 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 

Draw  conclusions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

ll.     Understand  the  questions!    H0W  ARE  CANADIAN  COMMUNITIES  ALIKE?    DIFFERENT? 

•  Students  select  a  community  for  an  independent  study.  This  community  may  be  one  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  student  or  their  family,  one  they  have  visited,  one  they  have  lived  in.  etc. 
Information  for  this  case  study  may  be  obtained  from  learning  resources  not  used  in  Parts  2-3. 
or  from  parents,  grandparents  or  the  library. 


2.     Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


In  order  for  students  to  review/learn  their  own  home  address,  have  them  write  a  letter  home  to 
their  parents.  (Address  an  envelope  with  own  home  address,  and  send.)  This  letter  will 
communicate  to  parents  what  their  child  has  studied  and  will  be  studying.  Some  parents  may 
want  to  help  their  children  with  the  independent  study. 

Sample: 


Dear  Mom  and  Dad, 

Hi!    We  have  been  studying  about  Canada.    I  learned  that  Canada  has  provinces  and 
territories.    I  know  that  I  live  in  the  Province  of  Alberta.    I  also  learned  my  own  address. 

on  the  envelope.    I  have  studied  about and .    The 

community  I  have  chosen  to  study  on  my  own  is . 

Love, 
Tim  K. 


On  the  envelope,  include  return  address  (name  of  own  school)  as  well  as  home  address  (name 
of  community,  province,  and  country). 

•  Read  a  fictional  story  about  a  community.  Look  at  the  difference  between  story  and  factual 
books. 

Discuss: 

Is  this  story  real  or  imaginary? 

How  can  you  tell  this  story  is  not  true? 

What  do  you  need  to  consider  when  you  choose  a  resource  for  your  independent  study? 

•  Students  will  undertake  a  study  of  a  Canadian  community  on  their  own.  and  fill  in  the  last  section 
of  their  individual  chart.  To  accommodate  the  special  needs  and  interests  of  your  students,  more 
than  one  study  might  be  undertaken.  Have  students  record  the  researched  information  on  their 
individual  charts. 

•  Have  students  write  a  two-  or  three-sentence  summary. 

•  Have  students  orally  present  this  summary  and  on  a  class  wall  map  locate  the  community 
studied. 

•  Use  oral  reporting  strategies  like  "LEEP"  or  "CHECK"  to  promote  the  development  of  oral 
presentation  skills. 

Discuss  what  one  should  consider  when  speaking  to  others. 


Present  one  of  the  following  strategies1: 


L  -    Loud  and  clear 
E  -    Expression 
E  -   Eye  Contact 
P  -   Posture 


CHECK 

C  -  Check  the  audience — Is  everyone  ready  to  listen? 

H  -  Have  eye  contact  with  the  audience. 

E  -  Expressive. 

C  -  Clear — Make  sure  you  speak  so  that  everyone  can  understand  your  words. 

K  -  Keen  to  be  heard — Show  you're  interested  in  what  you're  saying.    Be  enthusiastic. 


After  a  student's  oral  presentation,  have  the  student  go  over  the  steps  as  a  means  of  self- 
evaluation. 
The  strategies  can  be  posted  on  wall  charts  for  future  reference. 


3.     Draw  conclusions 


Have  the  students,  in  pairs/groups,  answer  the  following  guestions  about  the  community  they 
studied. 

In  what  ways  are  their  houses  similar/different  from  others? 

How  are  schools  similar/different  from  ours? 

Are  the  kinds  of  jobs  similar/different  from  ours? 

How  is  their  recreation  similar/different  from  ours? 

In  pairs,  write  two  or  more  sentences  comparing  how  a  need  (for  example,  homes,  schools, 
recreation,  occupations)  is  met  in  the  community  studied  to  how  it  is  met  in  their  community. 


'Printed  with  permission  from  SPELT  (Strategies  Program  for  Effective  Learning/Thinking). 
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PART  5:    HOW  PHYSICAL  ENVIRONMENT  AND  LOCATION  AFFECTS 
HOW  PEOPLE  FULFILTHEIR  NEEDS 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2-3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  Canadian  communities  meet  their  needs. 
Concepts 

Community 

Similar 

Different 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

How  the  land  and  the  location  of  a  community  can  affect  how  people  fulfill  their  needs. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Analyze  how  physical  environment  affects  the  way  people  meet  their  needs. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Observe  rules  in  group  work. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Show  the  class  two  pictures  of  two  different  Canadian  communities  studied. 
Discuss: 

What  can  you  do  in  one  community  that  you  may  not  be  able  to  do  in  the  other? 

Why  do  these  differences  exist?    (Refer  to  completed  class  chart.) 


Examine  several  communities,  one  at  a  time,  in  regard  to 
location  of  a  community  affects  how  people  fulfill  their  needs. 


how  the  physical  environment  and 


After  sharing  a  picture  or  reading  a  passage,  have  students  close  their  eyes  and  imagine  what  a 
specific  community  is  like,  what  the  surroundings  are,  what  the  community  has,  and  where  it  is 
located.  When  the  students  open  their  eyes,  have  them  think  about  how  this  affects  homes, 
schools,  occupations  and  recreation.    Share  ideas  with  the  class. 


A  visual  imagery  strategy  similar  to  "RIDER"   can  be  used  to  improve  retention  of  descriptive 
writing. 

Give  the  students  a  descriptive  passage  to  read  silently.      As  they  read,   circulate  around  the 
classroom,  asking  individual  students,  "What  do  you  see?"     Encourage  detailed  images  by  asking 
students  to  close  their  eyes  and  visualize  what  they  have  read. 
Introduce  the  strategy1. 


R — Read  a  sentence 
I — Imagine  a  picture  of  it 
D — Describe  the  picture  to  yourself 
E — Elaborate 

R — Repeat  steps  1 — 4,  gradually  changing  original  picture  as  more 
information  is  gained  from  each  new  sentence  (like  a  movie). 


Have  students  use  the  strategy  after  reading  another  passage. 

If  the  strategy  is  made  into  a  wall  chart,  it  can  be  referred  to  throughout  the  study. 


•  In  small  groups,  have  students  choose  and  examine  one  community  which  has  been  studied 
regarding  the  way  in  which  the  physical  environment  and  location  of  a  community  affects  how 
people  fulfil  their  needs.    Have  the  group  present  their  findings  to  the  class. 

•  Discuss: 

Why  do  people  in  different  communities  have  different  occupations? 

Why  are  there  farmers  in  the  country  but  not  in  the  city? 

Why  are  there  garbage  collectors  in  the  city  but  not  on  an  acreage? 

Why  do  children  in  different  communities  have  fun  in  different  ways? 

Why  do  some  children  ride  snowmobiles  while  others  go  to  swimming  pools? 

Why  do  some  children  ride  horses  while  others  go  to  the  zoo? 

•  Have  students  fill  in  the  following  sentence  stems. 
In  our  community 


In  (name  of  community)  , 


i.q.,     In  our  community,  we  cannot  go  sailing. 

In  Vancouver,  people  can  go  sailing  on  the  ocean. 


In  our  community,  many  people  are  farmers. 
In  Kentville,  most  people  are  fishermen. 


Students  can  write  these  on  a  sentence  strip  which  can  be  displayed  on  a  class  chart. 


PART  6:  CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2-3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Compare  similarities  and  differences  of  communities  studied. 

Draw  conclusions  about  the  similarities  Canadian  communities  share. 
Participation  Skills 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work. 

Behave  courteously  when  working  with  others. 

Observe  rules  in  group  work. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  ways  various  Canadians  live. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Refocus  students'  attention  on  the  chart. 

Discuss: 

How  are  these  communities  similar  to  ours? 
How  are  these  communities  different  from  ours? 

•  Create  a  class  booklet  on  Canadian  communities.    Have  groups  contribute  a  page(s)  by  illustrating 
and/or  narrating  the  differences  and  similarities  between  Canadian  communities  studied. 


GRADE  2  TOPIC  C:    PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 


GRADE  2 
TOPIC  C 


FOCUS:    PEOPLE  TODAY 
PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  study  focuses  on  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  how  they  meet  their  needs.    Emphasis  will  be  on  environment, 
homes,  schools,  occupations,  recreation,  food,  and  the  language  of  the  people  of  two  or  more  communities  from  different 


countries.   The  intent  of  the  unit  is  to  develop  an  appreciation,  understanding  and  respect  for  peopk 
and  how  those  people  meet  their  basic  needs.   Use  current  resources  to  give  an  accurate  portrayal. 


i  other  parts  of  the  world 


QUESTIONS  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  do  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  meet  their  needs? 

In  what  way  do  they  meet  their  needs  similar  to  the  way  we  meet  ours? 

In  what  way  do  they  meet  their  needs  differently? 

Why  do  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  meet  their  needs  in  different  ways? 

How  can  we  show  respect  for  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world9 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  sludent  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION   -    All  people  have  similar  needs  but  how  these  needs  are  met  varies  from  place  to 

place  throughout  the  world. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Each  country  in  the  world  is  made 

country — a  piece  of  land. 

•     location  of  selected  communities 

up  of  many  communities. 

region 

•     communities  in  a  country  may  be  similar  or 

world — the  earth 

different 

There  arc  similarities  and 

similarities — same   alike 

•     how  needs  arc  met — types  of  homes,  schools, 

differences  in  the  way  people  in 

differences — not  alike 

occupations,  and  recreational  facilities  in  each  of 

world  communities  meet  their 

the  communities  studied 

needs. 

•  the  staple  foods  of  the  country 

•  languages  spoken 

•  how  the  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are 

The  environment  affects  the  way 

environment — the 

met 

needs  are  met. 

surroundings 

•    ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

Respect  for  other  people  and  their 

respect — to  appreciate 

-     try  to  understand 

way  of  life  is  important. 

-  want  to  learn  about 

-  accept  differei 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES         I       The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 


Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  identify  the  mam  idea  through  listening  and  viewing 

•  acquire  information  to  answer  questions  using  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  pictures,  photographs,  charts,  films,  books) 

•  classify  and  organize  information  on  a  chart  about  homes,   food,  occupations,   schools,  recreation,   language  and 
environment 

Geography/Mapping 

•  recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth 

•  recognize  that  small  objects  and  distances  on  maps  in  reality  represent  larger  objects  and  distances 

•  distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on  globes  and  maps 

•  locate  the  country  studied  on  a  classroom  map/globe  relative  to  location  of  Canada 

Analyztng/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  compare  the  places  being  studied  with  one's  own  community 

•  draw  conclusions  about  the  effect   of  the  environment  on  how  needs  are  met 

•  draw  conclusions  about  the  similarities  in  the  w^.y  people  meet  their  needs 

•  generate  ways  to  show  respect  for  other  people 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  orally,  share  information  giving  consideration  to  content,  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  enunciation  (e.g.,  about  a 
picture  or  model) 

•  compose  a  title  for  a  story,  paragraph  and/or  picture 

•  write  a  page  of  a  diary,  journal  entry  and/or  keep  a  learning  log 

•  express  in  writing,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization,  vocabulary,  sentence 
structure  and  mechanics 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  work  independently 

•  work  cooperatively  with  a  partner 

•  stay  on  task 

•  willingly  take  turns  in  discussions 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  these 
people  meet  their  needs 


GRADE  2  TOPIC  C:    PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 

RESOURCES 

Basic 

Mexico— Children  of  the  World  (Gareth  Stevens  Publishing)  1987 

This  is  a  teacher  resource.  The  reading  level  is  too  difficult  for  Grade  2  students  but  the  text 
provides  a  wealth  of  background  information.  The  photographs  are  large  and  colourful  hence 
they  can  be  used  by  students  as  a  source  of  information. 

It's  A  Small  World  (Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Company) 

Each  of  the  four  filmstrips  with  accompanying  audio-cassettes  describes  through  the  eyes  of  a 

Native  child  what  life  is  like. 

Australia  (1987)      -  Eight  year  old  Jackie  describes  life  in  Sydney,  Australia's  largest  city,  as 

well  as  giving  us  a  glimpse  of  a  sheep  ranch  and  the  history  and  culture  of 

the  outback's  Aborigines. 
Mexico  (1987)        -  A  Mayan  Indian,  eight  year  old  Miguel  tells  about  his  life  and  family  in  the 

Yucatan,  and  describes  the  faster  pace  found  in  Mexico  City,  the  capital  of 

Mexico. 
France  (1987)        -  Eight  year  old  Jean-Pierre  lives  in   Pans  and  tells  all  about  the  food. 

customs  and  language  that  make  up  life  in  the  "City  of  Lights,"  while  also 

taking  a  look  at  an  old  fishing  port  in  Brittany. 
Japan  (1986)  -  Seven  year  old  Yoshihiro  lives  near  Toyama,  a  small  city  near  the  Sea  of 

Japan,  and  describes  what  it  is  like  to  live  in  a  rice-growing  area  in  the 

middle  of  "Snow  Country." 

Recommended 

Families  Around  the  World  (Wayland)  1985 
A  Family  in  Mexico 
A  Family  in  Japan 
A  Family  in  Australia 
A  Family  in  France 
This  is  a  teacher  resource. 

By  centring  on  a  family  in  each  of  the  countries,  students  can  learn  about  the  country  and  its 
people.  Although  the  reading  level  is  too  difficult  for  average  Grade  two  students,  sections  of 
the  text  as  well  as  the  colourful  visuals  can  be  used  by  the  students  as  a  source  of 
information.    It  also  provides  the  teacher  with  valuable  background  information. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 


SAMPLE  UNIT 


GRADE  2  TOPIC  C:    PEOPLE  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  the  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set  up 
as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  as  well  as  evaluation  must  be  developed 
by  the  teacher  as  these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  unit,  how  needs  are  met  in  different  world  communities  is  developed  by 
focussing  on  homes,  schools,  recreation,  occupations  and  the  environment. 


PART1:    INTRODUCTION 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


Note:  Any  countries  can  be  selected  for  the  case  studies.  The  two  countries 
chosen  for  the  sample  unit  are  Mexico  and  Japan.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
case  study  is  on  a  community  in  a  country  not  the  country.  The  community 
chosen  will  depend  on  the  resources  available. 

KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Concept 

Country 

World 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Location  of  selected  communities. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Locate  the  country  studied  on  a  classroom  map/globe  relative  to  location  of  Canada. 

Recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth. 

Distinguish  between  land  and  water  symbols  on  globes  and  maps. 

Recognize   that   small   objects   and   distances   on   maps   in   reality   represent   larger   objects   and 

distances. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Say:  "All  people  have  basic  needs.  Think  about  your  own  needs.  List  your  needs  on  your  think 
pad."    Through  discussion,  draw  out  the  social  and  emotional  needs  as  well  as  the  physical. 

Select  two  or  more  communities  in  different  countries  as  case  studies. 

•  As  a  class,  and  using  a  globe  and  a  classroom  map  of  the  world,  locate: 

-  Canada 

-  Alberta 

-  own  city/town/community 

-  Mexico 

-  Japan 

Have  the  class  discuss  that  the  globe  is  a  model  of  the  earth. 

By  looking  at  the  globe/map  discuss  how  you  know  what  is  water  and  what  is  land? 

•  Discuss: 

How  far  is  Mexico  from  Canada?  (near,  far) 
How  far  is  Japan  from  Canada? 

Using  distances  with  which  the  students  are  familiar  (for  example:     Calgary  to  Edmonton),  relate 
these  to  the  distances  on  the  globe. 

Discuss: 

How  long  does  it  take  to  get  from  Edmonton  to  Calgary? 

How  far  apart  are  Calgary  and  Edmonton  on  the  globe? 

How  far  apart  are  Mexico  and  Canada  on  the  globe? 

How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  to  get  from  your  community  in  Canada  to  Mexico? 

Select  a  small  concrete  object  to  measure  distance  on  the  globe  (e.g.,  finger  width,  eraser,  chalk, 
paper  clip,  piece  of  string. 

Discuss: 

If  you  were  traveling  from  Edmonton  to  Calgary,  how  could  you  get  there?    (car,  plane.  .  .  .  ) 

Why? 

If  you  had  to  travel  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  how  would  you  get  there?  (plane,  boat,...)  Why? 

•  Jigsaw  Puzzle  Map:  In  pairs,  have  students  complete  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  a  world  map.  These 
puzzles  are  made  by  the  teacher  from  a  small  scale  world  map  which  can  be  photocopied  and 
glued  to  manila  paper,  with  landforms  and  water  highlighted  in  coloured  felt. 


PART  2:    STUDY  OF  MEXICO 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    9-12  (30  minute)  periods 

RESOURCES:  Mexico  -  Children  of  the  World 

A  Family  in  Mexico 
Mexico  (Filmstrip) 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Each  country  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  communities. 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  world  communities  meet  their  needs. 

The  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are  met. 
Concepts 

Country 

Similarities 

Differences 

Environment 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Communities  in  a  country  may  be  similar  or  different. 

How  needs  are  met — types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations,  and  recreational  facilities  in  each  of  the 

communities  studied. 

The  staple  foods  of  the  country. 

Languages  spoken. 

How  the  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are  met. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  the  main  idea  through  listening  and  viewing. 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  using  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  pictures,  photographs, 

charts,  films,  books). 

Compare  the  places  being  studied  with  one's  own. 
Communication  Skills 

Orally,  share  information  giving  consideration  to  content,  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  enunciation 

(e.g.,  about  a  picture  or  model). 

Write  a  page  of  a  diary,  journal  entry  and/or  keep  a  learning  log. 

Express  in  writing,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization, 

vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics. 
Participation  Skills 

Work  independently. 

Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner. 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  these  people  meet  their  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

NOTE:  Throughout  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  material  studied  is  only 
focused  on  one  community  in  Mexico.  This  sample  unit  focuses  on  Mexico  City,  Mexico  which  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  other  places  in  Mexico.  Stress  that  Mexico  has  many  communities  but  only  one 
will  be  studied. 

For  the  study  of  Mexico,  the  students  keep  a  record  of  the  information  studied,  in  the  form  of  a  diary. 
The  diary  is  a  student's  record  and  each  entry  does  not  need  to  be  corrected.  At  the  end  of  this 
section,  one  entry  will  be  selected  by  students  for  revision,  sharing  and  display.  A  sample  page  from 
this  diary  could  be  as  follows: 


PICTURE 

Elicit  what  students  know  about  Mexico.    (List  student  responses  on  the  board.) 

Brainstorm   what    students    would    like   to   learn    about    Mexico.      Have    students    write   down    two 
questions  and  be  ready  to  share  them  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 

As  students  share  their  questions,  make  a  list  on  the  blackboard  or  a  chart. 


c 


Using  a  variety  of  pictures  of  Mexico,  have  the  students  orally  determine  what  Mexico  looks  like 
(e.g.    lots  of  water,  greenery,  mountains). 


From  the  above,  introduce  the  term  "environment." 
Discuss: 

What  does  the  land  look  like? 

What  kinds  of  water  do  we  see? 

What  kinds  of  plants  can  we  find? 

What  do  we  call  all  of  this? 

How  is  our  environment  similar  to  Mexico's? 

How  is  our  environment  different  from  Mexico's? 


In  their  diary,  have  each  student  write  a  short  description  and  draw  a  picture  of  the  major  physical 
features  of  Mexico.  The  students  can  pretend  they  are  like  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson  and  have 
just  discovered  this  new  land.  They  are  sending  information  back  to  Canada  about  what  the  new 
country  looks  like. 


Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


Dear  Diary, 

I  have  just  come  to  a  land  called 
Mexico.   The  land  is  different  than  mine. 
It  is  very  green  here.    There  are 
mountains.    There  is  lots  of  water.    Bye 
for  now. 

From, 


Homes  and  Schools 

•  Brainstorm  questions  about  homes  and  schools  in  Mexico: 

e.g.,     What  do  you  think  the  homes  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  are  like? 
What  would  the  homes  be  made  of? 

What  would  they  need  to  keep  the  temperature  comfortable  in  their  homes? 
What  do  you  think  the  schools  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  are  like? 

•  Have  the  students  in  pairs  read  the  following  short  passage  to  discover  answers  to  the  above 
questions.  One  student  is  the  reader  and  the  other  the  recorder.  Students  may  record  answers  on 
a  think  pad.  The  passage  can  be  put  on  a  large  chart,  board,  overhead,  photocopied  etc.  (See 
cooperative  learning,  pages  80-85.) 

A  paraphrasing  strategy  such  as  "RAP"  can  be  used  to  help  students  remember  more  of  what  they 
read,  for  note  taking,  and  for  studying. 
Introduce  the  strategy1  (e.g.,  using  a  wall  chart). 


R  -   Read  the  paragraph. 

A  -   Ask  yourself  about  what  you  just  read 

(main  idea  and  two  details). 
P  -   Put  it  in  your  own  words. 


Explain  the  steps: 

R — The  students  read  the  paragraph  silently  to  themselves. 

A — After  reading  the  paragraph,  the  students  stop  and  ask  themselves  what  they  just  read.    (Does  it 

make  sense?    How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  already  know?    How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  have  already 

read?  What  is  the  main  idea  the  author  is  trying  to  get  across?   What  are  two  supporting  details?). 

P — Notes  are  then  written  down  based  on  what  has  been  read  and  asked  about  with  the  students 

putting  the  mam  idea  and  two  details  in  their  own  words. 

Practise  the  strategy  by  reading  passages  about  a  community. 

'Printed  with  permission  from  SPELT  (Strategies  Program  for  Effective  Learning/Thinking):   Inservice  Edition  by  R.  Mulcahy, 
K.  Karfo,  D.  Peat  &  J.  Andrews,  1987,  SPELT  International  Ltd. 


HOMES  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  MEXICO  CITY,  MEXICO 

My  name  is  Jose  and  I  live  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  I  live  in  a  suburb  of  Mexico  City.  My 
house  is  a  two  storey.  It  is  white  and  pretty.  We  have  a  nice  yard  with  green  grass  and 
flowers.    Many  people,  though,  live  in  apartments  right  inside  the  city. 

I  go  to  the  public  school  where  education  is  free.  I  study  the  national  language,  Spanish,  as 
well  as  math,  science,  social  studies,  art,  health  and  phys.  ed.  I  will  go  on  to  secondary 
school  when  I  am  fifteen.    I  have  decided  to  be  an  engineer. 


Have  students  share  their  ideas  recorded. 
Refocus  on  the  question  generated. 
Discuss: 

Were  our  questions  answered? 

If  not,  where  might  we  find  the  answers? 

How  are  their  homes  and  schools  similar  to  ours? 

How  are  their  homes  and  schools  different  from  ours? 

Have  students  complete  their  diaries  with  the  focus  on  the  "Homes  and  Schools  of  Mexico  City, 

Mexico." 

Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


Dear  Diary, 

Hi!    Today  I  learned  about  the  homes  in 
Mexico.    They  are  made  from  wood  and 
concrete.    They  are  a  lot  like  ours.    The 
students  also  go  to  schools  just  like 
mine.    Bye. 

From, 

Tim  K 


Occupations 

•     Discuss  what  kinds  of  jobs  people  do  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico?    Have  students  take  environment  into 
account.   Generate  a  list  of  student  responses. 


Have  students  use  books  to  find  pictures  of  people  at  work. 

Create  a  list  of  "help"  want  ads  from  a  newspaper.  Students  use  these  to  help  check  the  list  of 
occupations  found  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico.  These  want  ads  may  be  put  on  transparencies  and/or 
on  cassette  tape. 


For  example: 

Wanted 

Men  to  work  in  smithy  with 

silver.    Must  have  experience. 


People  to  work  on  an  oil  rig. 
Needed  immediately.  Must 
know  about  oil. 


Discuss: 

How  are  these  occupations  (jobs)  similar  to  ours?   Why  is  this? 
How  are  these  occupations  different  from  ours? 

Students  complete  their  diary  with  the  focus  on  the  occupations  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


Dear  Diary, 

Hi  again!    Did  you  know  in  Mexico 
City,  many  people  work  on  oil  rigs  or 
in  factories?    Some  people  are  also 
farmers. 

From. 

Tim  K.,  the  traveller. 


Using  a  map,  have  the  students,  in  small  groups,  identify  and  make  a  list  on  their  think  pads  of  the 
types  of  recreational  facilities  found  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Discuss: 

To  what  places  do  people  in  Mexico  City  go  to  have  fun? 
Do  people  in  Mexico  City  have  fun  in  similar  ways? 
Do  people  in  Mexico  City  have  fun  in  different  ways? 


•     Students  write  in  their  diaries,  focusing  on  the  recreation  of  Mexico  City,  Mexico. 


Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


PICTURE 


Dear  Diary, 

Today  we  looked  at  a  map  to  find 
out  what  places  people  here  go  to 
to  have  fun.    I  found  a  movie 
theatre  and  soccer  field. 

From. 

Tim  K..  the  traveller. 


Read  a  passage  about  food  eaten  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  (e.g.,  Mexico,  Children  of  the  World. 
page  14).  To  prepare  the  students  for  the  following  assignment,  have  them  listen  for  names  and 
types  of  foods  eaten  by  people  in  Mexico  City. 

After  reading  the  passage,  ask  students  for  names  and  types  of  food.  Record  these  on  a  class 
chart. 


FOODS 

WHAT  IT  LOOKS  LIKE 

tortilla 

corn 

quesadilla 

Working  in  pairs,  assign  students  to  research  one  of  the  foods.  Provide  research  materials  that  the 
students  can  use  to  discover  what  these  foods  look  like.  On  a  small  piece  of  paper,  have  students 
draw  and  colour  a  picture  of  the  assigned  food. 

Students  orally  share  their  discoveries  and  pictures.    Place  the  pictures  on  the  chart. 
Discuss: 

How  are  these  foods  similar  to  ours? 

How  are  these  foods  different  from  ours?   Why  is  that  so? 

Have  you  eaten  any  of  these  foods? 

Are  there  foods  you'd  like  to  try?    Why? 

Have  students  write  in  their  diaries,  focusing  on  the  foods  of  Mexico  City.  Mexico. 


C 


Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


Dear  Diary, 

The  people  in  Mexico  City,  Mexico  eat 
some  different  foods  than  we  do.    I 
think  the  tortilla  looks  like  a  pancake. 

From, 

Tim  K. 


Optional  Activities 


The  students  can  go  on  a  field  trip  to  a  store  to  look  for  the  types  of  food  found  in  Mexico. 
Food  can  be  brought  into  the  classroom  by  a  parent  or  teacher  for  students  to  taste. 


Language: 


Read  information   about  the  languages   people   speak   in   Mexico   City,    Mexico   (e.g.,    Mexico. 
Children  of  the  World,  page  5). 

Discuss: 

Why  are  different  languages  spoken  in  the  community  of  Mexico  City? 

What  language(s)  do  they  speak? 

What  languages  do  Canadians  speak? 

Do  you  know  anyone  in  the  community  who  speaks  a  different  language? 

Students  can  write  in  their  diaries  about  the  language  of  Mexico  City. 
Sample  of  a  completed  page  in  the  diary: 


The  people  in  Mexico  usually  speak 
Spanish.    Spanish  sounds  very 
different  to  me. 

From, 

Tim  K. 


Culminating  Activities 

•  Have  students  focus  on  the  list  of  questions  they  generated  on  Mexico  City.  Go  through  each 
question  to  see  if  the  information  gathered  answers  the  questions.  Ask  students  where  information 
about  the  unanswered  questions  can  be  located. 

•  Have  each  student  select  one  diary  entry  to  become  a  final  written  product.  Work  with  individual 
students  to  guide  revisions. 

After  students  orally  share  their  revised  diary  entries,  these  may  be  placed  in  the  classroom  library 
or  used  for  display  purposes. 

•  Use  the  FACTS  activity.  Answers  can  be  written  down  or  signalled  to  the  teacher  using  a  thumbs- 
up/thumbs-down  signal.  Through  discussion,  have  students  change  the  false  statements  identified 
into  true  statements. 


Mexico  City  is  a  small  town.  (F) 

Homes  are  made  of  paper  and  mud.  (F) 

The  people  in  Mexico  eat  tortillas.  (T) 

Mexico  has  many  oil  rigs.  (T) 

All  people  in  Mexico  live  the  same  way.  (F) 

Students  study  subjects  like  math  and  science  at  school.  (T) 

There  are  silver  mines  in  Mexico.  (T) 

There  are  many  mountains  in  Mexico.  (T) 


Discuss  how  the  community  of  Mexico  is  the  same  as  and  different  from  yours. 


PART  3:   STUDY  OF  JAPAN 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    9-12  (30  minute)  periods 

RESOURCES:  A  Family  in  Japan 
Japan  (Filmstrip) 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Each  country  in  the  world  is  made  up  of  many  communities. 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  world  communities  meet  their  needs. 

The  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are  met. 
Concepts 

Country 

World 

Similarities 

Differences 

Environment 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Communities  in  a  country  may  be  similar  or  different. 

How  needs  are  met— types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations,  and  recreational  facilities  in  each  of  the 

communities  studied. 

The  staple  foods  of  the  country. 

Languages  spoken. 

How  the  environment  affects  the  way  basic  needs  are  met. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  the  main  idea  through  listening  and  viewing. 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  using  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g.,  pictures,  photographs, 

charts,  films,  books). 

Recognize  the  globe  as  a  model  of  the  earth. 

Locate  the  country  studied  on  a  classroom  map/globe  relative  to  location  of  Canada. 

Compare  the  places  being  studied  with  one's  own. 
Communication  Skills 

Compose  a  title  for  a  story,  paragraph  and/or  picture. 

Express  in  writing,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization, 

vocabulary,  sentence  structure,  and  mechanics. 
Participation  Skills 

Work  independently. 

Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner. 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  these  people  meet  their  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

NOTE:  Throughout  this  unit,  the  teacher  should  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  materials  studied  focus  on 
one  community  in  Japan.  This  sample  unit  is  focused  on  Okazaki,  Japan.  Okazaki,  Japan  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  other  places  in  Japan.  Stress  that  Japan  has  many  communities  but  only  one  will 
be  studied. 

•  This  sample  unit  uses  a  learning  centre  approach  (see  pages  74-78).  The  centres  described 
cover  seven  topics;  environment,  homes,  schools,  occupations,  recreation,  food  and  language. 
Information  and  a  follow-up  activity  are  presented  for  each  centre.  One  way  to  set  up  centres  is  to 
use   activity  cards. 


Activity  Cards: 


EXAMPLE  A 


Environment  -  Activity  Card 

I.     Read  the  following: 

Japan  is  a  big  island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.    I  live  in  a  small  town 
called  Okazaki.    It  is  hot  in  the  summer  and  cool  in  the  winter. 
Because  we  live  near  the  ocean,  .  .  . 

2.  Look  at  the  pictures. 

3.  Paint  a  picture  of  what  Okazaki,  Japan  looks  like. 


EXAMPLE  B 


Recreation  -  Activity  Card 
1.     Look  at  the  filmstrip  to  see  what  Japanese  people  do  for  fun. 


2.     Print  two  or  three  sentences  telling  how  Japanese  people  have 
fun. 


•     A  method  for  keeping  track  of  the  group/student's  progress  is  to  have  students  complete  a  passport 
which  is  stamped  after  each  group  completes  a  centre. 


Sample 


page 

of 

passport 


Passport 
stamped 

when 
completed 


Activity  1 
Environment 

I       I 

Activity  2 
Homes 

—I       I 

As  a  class  review  the  location  of  the  students'  own  community  on  a  large  classroom  map. 
What  is  the  name  of  our  country? 
Where  is  Canada  located  on  the  map? 
What  is  the  name  of  our  province? 
Where  is  it  located? 

What  is  the  name  of  our  city/town/community? 
Where  is  it  located  on  a  map? 
Where  is  Japan  located? 
How  far  is  Japan  from  Canada?    (near,  far) 
How  far  is  Japan  from  Mexico? 

Discuss  what  else  can  be  used  to  locate  Japan  other  than  the  wall  map  (globe). 

Review  the  concept  of  the  globe  as  being  a  model  of  the  earth. 

Using  the  globe,  locate  Japan  in  relation  to  Canada  and  Mexico. 

Discuss: 

What  do  you  know  about  Japan? 

What  would  you  like  to  find  out?    (make  a  list) 


Environment:    Activity  Card 

The  information  on  environment  is  provided  in  written  and  pictorial  format  from  the  available 
resources.  The  students  read/view  the  information  and  then  use  it  to  complete  one  or  both  of  the 
following  the  activities. 

•  Each    student   paints    a    picture    of    the    major    environmental    features    of    Okazaki,    Japan, 
(mountains,  rivers,  lakes,  trees). 

•  Each  student  or  pair  of  students  makes  a  shoe  box  diorama  of  the  major  environmental  features 
of  Okazaki,  Japan. 

Homes:    Activity  Card 

The  information  on  homes  is  provided  in  a  written  and  pictorial  format  from  the  resources  available. 
Have  students  complete  one  or  both  of  the  following  activities. 

•  Students,  working  in  pairs/groups,  complete  a  chart  comparing  their  home  to  a  Japanese  home. 
For  example: 


MY  HOME 

JAPANESE  HOME 

one  family  home 

apartment 

house 

brown 

brown 

tatami  mats 

yard 

furnace 

Homes:    Activity  Card  (continued) 

•  Each  student  will  write  a  "For  Sale"  advertisement  describing  the  features  of  a  Japanese  home. 
A  simple  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  a  Canadian  home  and  a  home  in  Mexico  should  be 
provided  as  examples. 

Schools:    Activity  Card 

•  Students  look  at  a  timetable  of  a  typical  school  day  for  a  Japanese  student.  Teachers  should 
use  information  from  resource  books  to  create  the  time  table.  Students  draw  small  pictures  to 
represent  the  maior  (four  or  five)  activities  of  a  Japanese  student's  school  day.  These  pictures 
are  then  sequenced  and  glued  onto  a  piece  of  construction  paper. 

Occupations:    Activity  Card 

•  On  the  information  card,  list  the  occupations  that  are  found  in  Okazaki.  Japan. 

For  example: 

-  flower  arranger  -  farmer 

-  shipping  clerk  -  gardener 

-  factory  worker  -  policeman 

-  office  worker  -  doctor 

-  ship  builder  -  nurse 

-  fisherman  -  teacher 


Students  write  their  own  chant  choosing  one  Japanese  occupation.     A  pattern  such  as  the 
following  may  be  used: 

I  am  a  farmer, 

A  farmer,  a  farmer 

I  am  a  farmer. 

What  do  I  do? 

I  plow  fields  and  feed  cattle. 
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Example  of  student  form: 


I  am  a 
A 


What  do  I  do? 
I 


Recreation:     Activity  Card 

•  Students  view  a  filmstrip  to  gather  information  on  what  Japanese  people  do  for  fun.  Have 
students  print  sentences  describing  how  Japanese  people  have  fun,  followed  by  two  or  three 
sentences  describing  how  the  students  themselves  have  fun. 

•  Optional  Class  Activities 

Kite  flying  is  a  favourite  Japanese  pastime.  Each  child  can  make  a  kite.  This  kite  can  be  made 
out  of  paper  or  plastic. 

Origami  (paper  folding) — Each  child  can  follow  instructions/diagrams  to  practise  the  art  of 
Japanese  paper  folding.  Teacher  should  check  craft  books  or  books  on  Japan  for  these 
instructions. 

Ikebana — Each  of  the  students  can  practise  flower  arranging  with  the  use  of  dried,  fresh  or  paper 
flowers,   twigs,   greenery,   pebbles.      Flower  arranging   is   an   ancient  art   in   Japan.      Various 
resources  can  be  used  to  gather  the  materials.    (Multicultural  Playground  Manual  Activities 
Guide  1,  The  City  of  Calgary  Parks  and  Recreation.) 

Food:   Activity  Card 

The  information  on  food  can  be  provided  in  a  written  format  from  resources  available.     Pictures  of 
Japanese  food  can  also  be  used. 

•  Students  can  make  rice  and  then  taste  the  rice,  using  chopsticks.  A  small  cooking  station  could 
be  set  up,  using  a  hot  plate.  A  simple  recipe  or  list  of  procedures  should  be  provided.  This 
activity  centre  may  require  extra  explanation  and  supervision  (e.g.,  parent  supervisor).  Chopsticks 
are  available  at  Chinese  speciality  food  stores  or  some  restaurants. 

Have  students  record  the  procedure  they  used  to  cook  the  rice  (e.g.,  First,  we  measure  the 
rice.   Second,  we  .  .  .),  and  tell  if  they  enjoyed  eating  the  rice  and  why/why  not. 

Alternative  activity:   Rice  can  be  prepared  ahead  of  time  and  tasted,  using  chopsticks. 

Have  students  use  the  information  on  food  to  describe  a  Japanese  meal. 


Optional  Class  Activities 


A  variety  of  Japanese  foods  can  be 
brought  into  the  classroom  for  tasting. 
These  foods  could  be  prepared  by 
parent  or  teacher,  or  may  be  available  at 
local  restaurants.  Have  students  try  to 
eat  with  chopsticks. 

Language:   Activity  Card 

Provide  Japanese  script  with  English 
translation  on  an  information  card.  The 
alphabet  or  common  expressions  can 
also  be  included  on  the  card. 

Students  create  their  own  message  or 
print  the  alphabet  using  the  Japanese 
script  provided.  This  can  be  done  with 
black  paint,  thick  felt  pens,  or  pastels. 


Uch 


? 


Culminating  Activities 

•  Have  students  focus  on  the  list  of  guestions  generated  about  Okazaki,  Japan.  Go  through  each 
guestion  to  see  if  the  information  gathered  answers  the  guestions.  Ask  students  where 
information  to  the  unanswered  guestions  could  be  located. 

•  Have  each  student  select  one  of  the  station  activities  as  a  topic  for  final  written  product.  Work 
with  individual  students  to  guide  revisions.  (A  title  should  be  composed  for  this  written  product.) 

After  students  have  written  a  rough  draft  of  a  paragraph  or  story,  hand  it  back  uncorrected.    Teach 

a  self-correcting  strategy  like  "COPS"  to  encourage  students  to  proofread  their  own  writing1. 

C — Are  the  first  words  in  each  sentence  capitalized?   Are  names  capitalized? 

O — How  is  the  overall  appearance? 

P — Have  I  used  punctuation? 

S — Are  the  words  spelled  correctly? 

This  could  be  made  into  a  class  chart  for  future  reference. 


r 


COPS 

C— Capitalization 
O — Overall  Appearance 
P — Punctuation 
S— Spelling 


Have  the  students  try  the  self-correcting  strategy  on  their  own  work  and  then  have  them  hand  it  in. 
•  As  a  conclusion  to  this  section,  read  a  Japanese  story  or  legend. 


( 


PART  4:    COMPARING  HOW  NEEDS  ARE  MET  USING  THE 
PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-5  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

There  are  similarities  and  differences  in  the  way  people  in  world  communities  meet  their  needs. 

The  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are  met. 
Concepts 

Similarities 

Differences 

Environment 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

How  the  environment  affects  the  way  needs  are  met. 

How  needs  are  met — types  of  homes,  schools,  occupations,  and  recreational  facilities  in  each  of  the 

communities  studied. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  using  a  variety  of  sources  (e.g..  pictures,  photographs, 

charts,  films,  books). 

Classify  and  organize  information  on  a  chart  about  homes,  food,  occupations,  schools,  recreation, 

language  and  environment. 

Compare  the  places  being  studied  with  one's  own. 

Draw  conclusions  about  the  effect  of  the  environment  on  how  needs  are  met. 

Draw  conclusions  about  the  similarities  in  the  way  people  meet  their  needs. 
Communication  Skills 

Orally,  share  information  giving  consideration  to  content,  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  enunciation 

(e.g.,  about  a  picture  or  model). 
Participation  Skills 

Work  cooperatively  with  a  partner. 

Stay  on  task. 

Willingly  take  turns  in  discussions. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question 

Organize  and  reorganize  information 

Draw  conclusions 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  the  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  these  people  meet  their  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  question 


IN  WHAT  WAY  DO  THE  PEOPLE  IN  OUR  CASE  STUDIES  MEET 
THEIR  NEEDS.  IN  THE  SAME  WAY  WE  MEET  OUR  NEEDS?  IN 
WHAT  WAY  DO  THEY  MEET  THEIR  NEEDS  DIFFERENTLY? 


How  is  our  community  similar  to  the  community  studied  in  Mexico? 
How  is  our  community  different  from  the  community  studied  in  Mexico? 
How  is  our  community  similar  to  the  community  studied  in  Japan? 
How  is  our  community  different  from  the  community  studied  in  Japan? 

Record  ideas  generated  by  students. 


2.     Organize  and  reorganize  information 


•   Discuss: 

What  kinds  of  things  did  we  look  at  when  we  studied  Mexico  and  Japan? 
What  else  do  we  need  to  know  to  answer  this  question  more  fully? 

Divide  the  class  into  three  groups.  Assign  each  group  one  country:  Ghana.  Japan,  or  Canada. 
The  students  in  each  group  are  responsible  for  writing  down  (on  a  think  pad)  responses  relating 
to  their  country  for  each  of  the  seven  categories  studied.  The  groups  will  orally  share  their 
results.    Record  them  on  a  class  chart. 


Example: 


MEXICO  CITY, 
MEXICO 

OKAZAKI,  JAPAN 

OURCOMMUNITY 

ENVIRONMENT 

Mountains 
Dry  land 

Trees 
Ocean 

Describe  Local 
Community 

FOOD 

Tortilla 
Corn 

Rice 
Fish 

Hamburgers 
Hotdogs 

HOME 

Single  Story 
Apartments 

Apartment 

Single  Story 
Furnaces 

SCHOOLS 

OCCUPATIONS 

RECREATION 

LANGUAGE 

3.     Draw  conclusions 


Through  discussion,  help  students  interpret  data  from  the  chart. 
Discuss: 

How  are  our  needs  met  in  the  same  way  as  in  Mexico  and  Japan? 
How  are  our  needs  met  differently  than  in  Mexico  and  Japan? 
Why  are  our  needs  met  in  different  ways  than  in  Mexico  and  Japan? 
How  does  environment  affect: 

What  we  eat? 

Where  we  live? 

How  we  live? 

What  we  wear? 

What  we  do? 


Students  write  down  one  similarity  and  one  difference  on  a  sentence  strip, 
grouped  and  posted  to  make  large  charts. 


Strips  can  be 


Sample  Similarity  Strip 

In  Japan  and  in  Canada,  people  eat 


Sample  Difference  Strip 

In  Japan,  they  eat 

In  Canada,  we  eat 


PART  5:    HOW  CAN  WE  SHOW  RESPECT  FOR  PEOPLE  IN  OTHER 

PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD?  (PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Respect  for  other  people  and  their  way  of  life  is  important. 
Concept 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

-  try  to  understand 

-  want  to  learn  about 

-  accept  differences 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Generate  ways  to  show  respect  for  other  people. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  guestion. 

Organize  and  reorganize  information. 

Draw  conclusions. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of  ways 
in  which  these  people  meet  their  needs. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

H      Understand  the  question  I     H0W  CAN  WE  SHOW  RESPECT  FOR  PEOPLE  IN  OTHER 
1 1     PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD? 

•   Discuss: 

What  is  respect? 

How  do  we  show  someone  we  respect  them? 

e.g.,     Be  kind  to  them. 

Listen  to  them  when  they're  speaking. 

Help  them/allow  them  to  help  us. 

Play  with  them. 

Share  a  game  with  them/learn  a  game  from  them. 

Ask  before  we  use  their  things. 

Do  not  tease  others  different  than  oneself. 
How  can  we  show  respect  for  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world? 
e.g..     Be  polite  if/when  you  meet  them. 

Show  an  interest  in  learning  about  the  foods  others  eat.  the  clothes  they  wear,  the 

language  they  speak,  etc. 


\2.     Organize  and  reorganize  information    I 

•   Record  on  blackboard  ideas  generated  by  students. 


Read  stories  or  show  filmstrip  that  are  examples  of  showing  respect.    New  ideas  gained  should 
be  added  to  the  list. 


3.     Draw  conclusions 


Summarize  ways  to  show  respect  to   people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

e.g..     Be  interested  in  learning  about  others  so  we  can  better  understand  them. 

Become  aware  of  similarities. 

Become  aware  of  and  accept  differences. 

Be  prepared  to  help  others  if  a  need  arises    (e.g.,  UNICEF,  adopting  a  foster  child). 

Be  polite  if/when  you  meet  them. 

Be  kind  if/when  you  meet  them. 

Role  play  ways  to  show  respect. 

Have  students  complete  the  following  sentence  stem:  d 

I  can  show  respect  for  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by . 


PART  6:    CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Express  in  writing,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization, 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  respect  and  tolerance  for  other  people  in  different  parts  of  the  world  and  the  variety  of 
ways  in  which  these  people  meet  their  needs. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Discuss:   What  have  we  learned? 

•  Have  students  write  about  what  they  found  most  interesting  and  accompany  with  a  picture  or 
drawing.  Work  with  each  individual  student  to  guide  revisions  and  produce  a  final  written  product. 
These  can  be  compiled  into  a  class  book. 

•  As  a  culminating  activity  to  the  entire  unit,  songs  or  poems  can  be  used 

(e.g.,   SPEDS  Society   "Being  Different  is  Being  Unigue,"  "It's  a  Small  World"). 
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GRADE  THREE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  Grade  Three  Social  Studies  Program 
expands  the  students  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  community.  In  Topic  A,  the  study  of 
the  history  of  one's  own  community  is  the 
students'  first  formal  exposure  to  the  study  of 
history.  Economic  interdependence  of 
communities  is  studied  in  Topic  B,  and 
contemporary  culturally  distinct  communities  are 
studied  in  Topic  C.  One  of  the  culturally  distinct 
communities  studied  must  be  a  Native 
community. 


GRADE  TWO 

FOCUS:      PEOPLE  TODAY 

TOPIC  A:      People  Nearby 

TOPIC  B:     People  in  Canada 

TOPIC  C:      People  in  the  World 

In  Grade  Two,  students  examine  how  people 
meet  their  needs  in  a  variety  of  communities. 


GRADE  FOUR 

FOCUS:      ALBERTA 

TOPIC  A:      Alberta:    Its  Geography 
and  People 

TOPIC  B:      Alberta:    Its  People  in 
History 

TOPIC  C:     Alberta:    A  Comparative 
Study  with  Quebec 

In  Grade  Four,  students  will  examine 
geographical  and  historical  aspects  of 
Alberta  as  a  province  and  compare  these  to 
another  Canadian  province,  Quebec. 


GRADE  THREE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 


The  Social  Studies  Program  consists  of  attitude,  knowledge  and  skill  objectives.  Social  studies 
provides  the  context  and   content  in  which  important  attitudes  and  skills  are  developed. 

The  objectives  that  are  in  shaded  boxes  and  standard  print  are  mandatory  (pages  248,  249).  The 
italicized  print  is  not  mandatory  but  serves  as  a  further  explanation  of  the  objectives.  The 
objectives  are  followed  by  a  sample  unit  for  each  topic.  The  activities  selected  to  develop  the 
objectives  for  the  topic  are  suggestions  only.  The  activities  can  be  modified  and/or  replaced  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  students,  or  teachers  can  develop  their  own  units. 


INQUIRY 

Inquiry  skills  are  developed  by  providing  students  with  many  experiences  in  problem-solving  and 
decision-making  within  a  grade.  Each  topic  includes  questions  that  range  from  those  that  have  a 
solution  based  on  the  available  evidence  to  those  that  are  issues.  The  list  of  questions  and  issues  is 
not  intended  to  be  inclusive.  The  success  of  inquiry  is  enhanced  by  selecting  questions  and  issues  that 
are  concrete,  relevant,  meaningful  and  of  interest  to  students.  Inquiry  can  be  teacher-  or  student- 
generated. 

The  following  two  strategies  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  combined  to  suit  specific  topics,  resources 
and  student  maturity. 


PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY 

DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY 

Understand  the  question/problem 

Understand  the  issue/problem 

What  are  we  looking  for? 

What  are  we  looking  for? 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

Develop  research  questions  and 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

procedures 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

What  do  we  need  to  find  out? 

Where  can  we  find  the  information? 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret   information 

How  can  we  organize  the  information? 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret 

information 

Develop  conclusion/solution 

How  can  we  organize  the 

What  have  we  learned? 

information? 

Think  of  alternatives 

What  choices  do  we  have? 

Make  a  choice 

What  do  you  want  to  do? 

Take  action,  when  feasible 
Do  it. 
Was  that  a  good  thing  to  do? 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  inquiry,  refer  to  pages  6-21. 

For  more  detailed  information  regarding  skills,  refer  to  the  Social  Studies  Skill  Development  Chart 
on  pages  49-62. 
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GRADE  3  TOPIC  A:    MY  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 


GRADE  3 


FOCUS:   COMMUNITIES 


TOPIC  A      MY  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE 

Students  will  study  the  history  of  their  own  community  and/or  area  from  the  past  to  the  present  by  examining  the  changes  that 
took  place  m  the  past,  are  taking  place  today,  and  predicting  what  changes  may  occur  in  the  future.  Throughout  the  study, 
emphasis  will  be  on  the  contribution  of  individuals  and  groups  to  a  community  (past,  present).  Locally  developed  materials  can 
be  used,  as  well  as  having  community  members  as  resource  people. 

Because  this  is  the  students'  first  introduction  to  the  study  of  history,  it  should  contribute  to  the  development  of  new  interest  and 
desire  to  partake  in  future  historical  studies.  "Past",  "present"  and  "future"  are  dealt  with  in  terms  of  time  as  "before",  "now" 
and  "after",  not  as  specific  dates.    This  unit  is  not  intended  to  be  an  in-depth  study.    The  aim  of  the  unit  is  to  increase 

students'  awareness  of  changes  in  their  community. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  has  our  community  changed?   Why  has  our  community  changed? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  change  in  our  community? 

Why  do  communities  change? 

What  can  I  do  to  contribute  to  the  future  I  want  for  my  community? 

How  would  I  like  my  community  to  be  in  the  future? 

In  what  ways  can  change  be  controlled? 

Issue: 

Should  our  community  try  to  stay  the  way  it  is,  or  change  (e.g.,  keep  old  buildings,  maintain  local  schools,  maintain  same 

recreational  areas,  traffic  patterns,  shopping  malls)'' 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 

MAJOR  GENERALIZATION    -       Changes  in  my  community  have  taken  place  over  time. 

GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

Changes  in  my  community  have 

•    community  -  a  place  where 

•       indefinite  time  concepts  such  as  past,  present, 

taken  place  in  the  past,  are  taking 

people  live,  work  and  play 

future,  long  ago,  before,  after 

place  today,  and  may  occur  in  the 

together 

•       time  and  place  relationships  (setting) 

future. 

•     change  -  being  different  in 
some  way  from  one  time  to 

•       what  the  community  area  was  like  before  settlers 

another 

•       the  reasons  for  settling  the  area  (e.g.,  land, 

'     past  -  belonging  to  a  time 

natural  resources,  climate,  opportunity) 

before 

•     present  -  the  time  in  which 

we  are  now  living 

•     future  -  the  time  to  come 

after  today 

c 


GENERALIZATIONS 

CONCEPTS 

RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 

People  in  the  community 
contribute  to  change. 

•       contribution  -  something 

•  changes  in  several  of  the  following:   food,  shelter, 
clothing,  transportation,  communication,  education, 
land  use  and/or  inhabitants 

•  causes  and  effects  of  change 

•  positive  and  negative  results  of  change 

•  contributions  of  people  in  community 

•  ways  to  contribute  to  change 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information  (e.g.,  print,  non-print,  interviews,  survey) 

•  acquire  information  by  listening  to  or  reading  simple  historical  accounts 

•  collect  information  through  direct  observation  in  the  community  and  by  interviewing  parents  and/or 


ty  resource 


•  identify  the  purpose,  plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  questions  to  be  asked,  and  things  to  watch  and  listen  for, 
during  field  studies  and/or  interviews 

•  examine  the  success  of  the  planning  and  enactment  of  the  field  study  or  interview 

•  arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence 

Geography/Mapping 

•  read  and  interpret  map  symbols  on  a  map  of  local  area 

•  locate  one's  own  community  in  relation  to  others  in  Alberta,  using  a  map  of  Alberta 

•  compare  relative  distances  between  communities  (i.e.,  near/far) 

•  use  cardinal  directions 

•  make  a  simple  map,  with  a  legend,  to  show  location  of  known  places  in  community 

•  identify  reasons  for  settlement  and  development  by  using  pictures,  aerial  photographs  and/or  historical  maps 

Analyzing/Synthesizing/Evaluatmg 

•  compare  information  gamed  from  two  different  sources  to  see  if  it  is  similar  or  different 

•  draw  conclusions  about  community  changes,  past  and  present 

•  generate  ways  an  individual  can  influence  change 

•  identify  and  assess  the  choices  an  individual  has.  about  whether  to  accept  or  reject  change 

•  predict  future  changes  in  the  community 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 


on  a  simple  class  timeline,  record  events  in  the  community's  history 

write  a  diary  entry,  journal  entry  and/or  make  an  audio-tape  recording  (e.g.,  about  i 

community's  past  and/or  predicting  life  in  the  future) 

draw  or  collect  pictures  of  ways  in  which  the  community  has  changed  or  may  change 

compose  a  title  for  a  story,  paragraph,  picture,  graph,  map  and/or  chart 


important  individual  in  your 


PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons 

•  participate  in  a  small  group  discussion  or  activity  by  following  established  rules 

•  stay  on  task 

•  offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work 

•  plan,  carry  out  and  evaluate  an  action  that  would  contribute  to  the  community  (e.g.,  volunteer  work,  preserving  s 
aspect  of  the  community's  past  or  intiatmg  some  change) 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


interest  in  local  history 
appreciation  for  change 
self-competence;  an  individual  can  influence  change 


: 


GRADE  3  TOPIC  A:    MY  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE 

RESOURCES  " 

The  source  of  information  for  this  topic  is  the  local  community,  hence  learning  resources  have  not  been 
authorized. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  intent  of  this  unit  is  to  develop  an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  or  may  occur  in  a  community.  This  is  not  an  in-depth  study.  Resources 
other  than  print  can  be  used. 

Several  tips  to  develop  the  topic: 

-  Gather  pictures  of  your  community,  past  and  present. 

-  Select  several  interesting  excerpts  from  books  written  on  the  local   history.      These  may  be 
available  from  your  mayor's  office,  county  office  or  local  library. 

-  Select  historical  excerpts  intended  for  an  adult  audience  to  be  read,  taped,  or  rewritten  in  the 
language  of  the  student. 

-  Invite  guest  speakers  to  your  class. 

-  Plan  field  trips  into  the  community. 

-  Use  local  newspapers. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 
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SAMPLE  UNIT 


GRADE  3  TOPIC  A: 
AND  FUTURE 


MY  COMMUNITY  IN  THE  PAST,  PRESENT 


The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  the  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set  up 
as  a  seguential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  must  be  developed  by  the  teacher  as 
these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 


PART  1: 


INTRODUCTION: 

EXAMINING  ONE'S  OWN  COMMUNITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    10-14  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Concepts 

Community 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Collect  information  through  direct  observation  in  the  community  and  by  interviewing  parents  and/or 

community  resource  people. 

Identify  the  purpose,  plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  questions  to  be  asked,  and  things  to 

watch  and  listen  for,  during  field  studies  and/or  interviews. 

Examine  the  success  of  the  planning  and  enactment  of  the  field  study  or  interview. 

Read  and  interpret  map  symbols  on  a  map  of  local  area. 

Locate  one's  own  community  in  relation  to  others  in  Alberta,  using  a  map  of  Alberta. 

Compare  relative  distances  between  communities  (i.e.,  near/far). 

Use  cardinal  directions. 

Make  a  simple  map,  with  a  legend,  to  show  location  of  known  places  in  community. 

Compare  information  gained  from  two  different  sources  to  see  if  it  is  similar  or  different. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Collect  a  variety  of  pictures  that  exemplify  a  community  (e.g..  children  playing  together,  people 
working  together,  a  group  of  dwellings)  and  a  non-community  (e.g.,  a  person,  a  single  dwelling,  an 
animal,  a  plant,  a  field). 

Hold  up  a  picture  and  identify  it  as  an  example  of  a  community.  Hold  up  a  second  picture  and 
identify  it  as  an  example  of  a  non-community.  Show  several  more  pictures  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  invite  students  to  help  categorize  the  remaining  examples.  Make  a  collage  of  the  community 
pictures  and  non-community  pictures  to  display  in  the  room. 

Have  small  groups  develop  and  record  a  definition  of  community.  Share  these  definitions  orally.  As 
a  class,  combine  the  ideas  to  develop  a  class  definition  for  community.  Record  this  definition  and 
display  it  for  future  reference. 

•  Make  and  post  labels  on  the  classroom  walls  to  show  north,  south,  east  and  west. 

Play  a  game  similar  to  "Simon  Says", 
e.g..     Simon  says  point  to  the  east. 

Simon  says  hop  to  the  south. 

Simon  says  take  two  steps  north. 

Simon  says  face  and  smile  at  the  south. 
On  flashcards.  list  various  items  (e.g..  playground,  sink,  principal's  office,  math  centre).     Provide 
each  student  with  four  flashcards  on  which  they  write  the  words  north,  south,  east  and  west.     As 
the  teacher  shows  one  of  the  flashcards.  the  students  indicate  what  direction  it  is  by  holding  up  the 
appropriate  card. 

•  Using  wall  or  road  map  of  Alberta,  locate  students'  own  community.  Discuss  and  locate  other 
communities  within  Alberta  that  students  know  of  or  have  visited.  Using  push  pins  and  a  string, 
compare  distances  and  direction  between  communities  named. 

(Alternative — use  overhead  proiector  or  individual  student  maps  of  Alberta). 

•  Using  a  map  of  Canada,  locate  position  of  Alberta.  Have  students  find  their  own  community  on  the 
map. 

•  Show  students  examples  of  common  symbols  (e.g..  crosswalk,  stop  sign,  curve,  poison i.  Discuss 
what  each  symbol  means  and  why  it  is  used. 

Using  road  maps,  atlases  or  a  wall  map  of  Alberta,  have  students  discover  the  symbols  used  to 
indicate  rivers,  roads,  lakes,  direction  and  other  special  features  of  the  legend. 

Using  a  local  area  map  or  teacher-prepared  map,  identify  more  specific  symbols  such  as  hospital, 
police,  church,  school. 

•  Take  a  field  trip  into  your  community  to  collect  information  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  community 
map.  Discuss  and  chart  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour  and  things  to  watch  and  listen  for  during 
the  field  study  (see  pages  89.  90  for  further  information  on  procedures  and  development  of  a 
student  field  study  booklet). 

Provide  material  (clipboard,  paper)  and  have  students  record  data  by  listing,  mapping,  checklisting 
and/or  answering  prepared  questions  during  a  field  trip  of  the  community  (or  part  of  the  community). 
e.g..     What  is  the  name  of  the  bridge  we  crossed? 
What  is  the  tallest  building  we  saw? 

Discuss  the  completed  field  trip  booklets  in  class. 

•  Prepare  and  display  a  simple,  large  map  of  the  community.  Have  students  draw  their  own  individual 
maps  of  the  community,  using  the  teacher-prepared  map  as  a  guide. 


As  a  class,  create  several  map  symbols  that  will  become  part  of  the  legend  of  the  class  map. 

Have  students  create  their  own  map  symbols  and  legends  and  record  them  on  their  individual  maps. 
Ask  students  to  think  about  the  field  trip  and  discuss  final  results.     For  example,  did  they  get 
enough  factual  information  to  draw  an  accurate  map  of  their  community? 


PART  2:      WHY  PEOPLE  SETTLED  IN  OUR  COMMUNITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    8-10  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 
Concept 

Past 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Indefinite  time  concepts  such  as  past,  present,  future,  long  ago,  before,  after. 

Time  and  place  relationships  (setting). 

What  the  community  area  was  like  before  settlers  came. 

The  reasons  for  settling  the  area  (e.g.,  land,  natural  resources,  climate,  opportunity). 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information  (e.g.,  print,  non-print,  interviews,  survey). 

Acquire  information  by  listening  to  or  reading  simple  historical  accounts. 

Identify   reasons   for   settlement  and   development   by   using   pictures,    aerial   photographs   and/or 

historical  maps. 
Communication  Skills 

Compose  a  title  for  a  story,  paragraph,  picture,  graph,  map  and/or  chart. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  change. 
Interest  in  local  history. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      Brainstorm  for  what  students  know  about  the  community. 

Have  students  identify  possible  sources  of  information  on  the  community,  past  and  present. 

To  help  them  develop  an  understanding  of  why  the  white  man  settled  in  the  area,  use  available 

human  resources  (e.g.,  park  naturalist,  senior  citizens),  and  print  materials  (e.g.,  newspaper  files, 

aerial  maps,  books,  photographs,  historical  maps  and  media  resources). 

Discuss: 

What  was  the  land  like? 

Who  lived  here? 

What  animals  and  birds  were  here? 

What   natural    resources   did   the    settlers 

find  here? 

What  jobs  did  the  settlers  find  here  to  do? 

Record  information  collected  on  a  class 
experience  chart  that  may  be  used  as  a 
reference  throughout  the  unit.  Compose  a 
title  for  this  chart. 

•  Begin  a  large  class  mural  that  will  be  divided 
to  represent  past,  present  and  future,  to  be 
completed  in  three  stages  during  the  unit. 


N. 


Using  information  from  the  class  experience 
chart,  plan  how  to  use  these  ideas  on  a  mural 
showing  what  land  was  like  prior  to  and  during 
settlement.  Begin  the  "past"  portion  of  the 
mural. 

Have  students,  individually,  list  three  reasons 
why  homesteaders  chose  to  settle  in  the 
community/area. 


I 


Students   record   these   reasons   on    sentence  Itflfs 

strips  which  are  collected  and  placed  under  the 
mural  for  display. 


PART  3:    HOW  HAS  OUR  COMMUNITY  CHANGED? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    10-16  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Changes  in  my  community  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  are  taking  place  today,  and  may  occur  in 

the  future. 
Concepts 

Change 

Past 

Present 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Indefinite  time  concepts  such  as  past,  future,  long  ago,  before,  after. 

Time  and  place  relationships  (setting). 

Changes   in    several   of   the   following:      food,    shelter,    clothing,    transportation,    communication, 

education,  land  use  and/or  inhabitants. 

Causes  and  effects  of  change. 

Positive  and  negative  results  of  change. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information  (e.g.,  print,  non-print,  interviews,  survey). 

Acquire  information  by  listening  to  or  reading  simple  historical  accounts. 

Collect  information  through  direct  observation  in  the  community  and  by  interviewing  parents  and/or 

community  resource  people. 

Identify  the  purpose,  plan  procedures,  rules  of  behaviour,  questions  to  be  asked,  and  things  to 

watch  and  listen  for,  during  field  studies  and/or  interviews. 

Examine  the  success  of  the  planning  and  enactment  of  the  field  study  or  interview. 

Arrange  events,  facts  and/or  ideas  in  sequence. 

Compare  information  gained  from  two  different  sources  to  see  if  it  is  similar  or  different. 

Draw  conclusions  about  community  changes,  past  and  present. 
Communication  Skills 

On  a  simple  class  timeline,  record  events  in  the  community's  history. 

Write  a  diary  entry,  journal  entry  and/or  make  an  audio-tape  recording  (e.g.,  about  an  important 

individual  in  your  community's  past  and/or  predicting  life  in  the  future). 

Draw  or  collect  pictures  of  ways  in  which  the  community  has  changed  or  may  change. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Participate  in  small  group  discussion  or  activity  by  following  established  rules. 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 


Problem-Solving  Strategy/Decision-Making  Strategy 
Understand  the  guestion. 
Develop  research  guestions  and  procedures. 
Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information. 
Develop  a  conclusion/solution. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Interest  in  local  history. 
Appreciation  for  change. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


I  1.    Understand  the  question 


HOW  HAS  OUR  COMMUNITY  CHANGED? 


Take  photographs  or  have  students  bring  photographs  of  how  they  look  now.  Have  students 
bring  photographs  taken  when  they  were  younger.  Using  these  photographs,  show  how  the 
students  have  changed.  For  example,  have  students  match  their  baby  pictures  with  present 
pictures. 

Ask  the  students  to  think  about  and  be  prepared  to  discuss  how  they  have  changed  (e.g.,  size, 
teeth,  hair,  weight).    Group  the  photos  into  categories:    "past,"  "present." 

and/or 
Use  a  collection  of  pictures  and/or  artifacts  and  have  students  classify  them  as  past  or  present. 


* 


•  Ask  students  to  think  about  what  they  could  do  before  they  started  coming  to  school.  List 
responses  on  board.  Discuss  whether  these  changes  are  positive  or  negative.  Have  students 
complete  the  following  sentence  strip  and  display  responses: 

Before  I  came  to  school  I .    Now,  in  Grade  Three  I  .    I  like/don't 

like  this  change  because . 

Sample  responses: 

Before  I  came  to  school  I  could  not  read.    Now.  in  Grade  Three,  I  can  read.    I  like  this  change 

because  now  I  can  read  on  my  own. 

Before  I  came  to  school  I  crawled.     Now,  in  Grade  Three,  I  walk  and  run.     I  like  this  change 

because  I  can  do  more  things. 

Before  I  came  to  school,  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  my  mom.     Now.  in  Grade  Three.  I  can't 

because  I'm  in  school.    I  don't  like  this  change  because  I  miss  spending  time  with  my  mom. 

Focus  the  class  on  the  completed  sentence  strips.    Through  guided  questions,  lead  students  to 
the  generalization  that  change  can  be  both  positive  and  negative. 

•  Say,  "As  changes  take  place  in  our  lives,  changes  take  place  in  our  community.  How  do  you 
think  our  community  has  changed?"    (List  student  ideas.) 


2.     Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 


Generate  research  questions  through  class  discussion, 
e.g.,       How  has  our  way  of  travel  changed? 

How  have  our  schools  changed? 

How  has  the  use  of  land  changed? 

How  have  our  homes  changed? 

How  have  jobs  changed? 

Has  the  size  of  our  community  changed?    How?    Why? 

Generate  techniques  and  some  possible  resources  for  research, 
e.g.,       interviewing 

field  trips  to  museum 

resource  people  (seniors,  parents) 

publications  of  community  history 

local  art 

collections  of  personal  photographs  and  artifacts 

local  newspaper  office 

local  "historical"  tourist  attractions 

church  records 

cemetery  visit 


3.     Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


Prepare  a  large  class  retrieval  chart  based  on   the  questions  generated   by   students.      For 
example: 


PAST 

PRESENT 

FUTURE 

FOOD 

HOMES 

CLOTHING 

TRAVEL 

RECREATION 

SCHOOLS 

LAND  USE 

ANIMALS 

JOBS 

SIZE  OF  COMMUNITY 

TOYS 

OTHER 

Discuss  and  complete,  in  point  form,    the  "present"  section  of  the  chart. 

Have  students  draw  pictures  to  show  the  present  component  of  the  mural.      The   mural   will 
become  part  of  a  class  timeline.    Pictures  and  information  will  be  added  throughout  the  study. 

Provide  students  with  individual  booklets  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  information  on  the  past. 

For  example,  use  a  half  sheet  for  each  category.    Divide  the  sheet  into  boxes  to  accommodate 
point  form  note  taking  as  opposed  to  recopying  whole  sentences. 


Example  pages  for  the  student  booklet: 


FOOD 

rabbit 

saskatoons 

rhubarb 

TRAVEL 

horse 

horse  and 
buggy 

horse 
and  sleigh 

train 

Have  students  write  information  in  their  booklets  as  they  use  available  human  resources  (e.g., 
park  naturalist,  senior  citizens),  print  materials  (newspaper  files,  aerial  maps,  books,  photographs, 
historical  maps),  and  media  resources  (films,  Flora  and  Fauna  Kit)  to  record  responses  to  the 
guestions  generated  by  students. 

Prepare  several  learning  centres,  using  some  of  the  resources  gleaned  from  the  ideas  generated 

by  the  class. 

Learning  centres  may  include: 

-  Interviewing  Centre 

-  Reading  Centre 

-  Listening  Centre 

-  Viewing  Centre 

As  students  work  through  the  centres,  they  will  record  information  in  their  booklets. 

NOTE:  The  centres  in  this  activity  run  concurrently.  The  students  should  spend  approximately 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  at  each  centre.  The  number  of  centres  will  depend  on  the  resources 
available.  It  is  recommended  that  an  entire  half  day  be  spent  working  in  these  centres  to 
accommodate  the  guests  being  interviewed. 

As  a  class,  complete  the  "past"  section  by  transferring  information  gathered  onto  the  large  class 
retrieval  chart. 

As  a  class,  create  a  simple  timeline  depicting  significant  events  that  have  shaped  their 
community.    Use  photographs  or  illustrations  to  enhance  the  timeline. 


1800  1900 

Native  Peoples  Settlement 


1947 

Oil  Discovered 


1975 

New  School 


1988 

New  Fire  Station 


•  Have  students  think  about  which  research  method  helped  them  obtain  the  most  information  and 
be  prepared  to  explain  why.  Discuss  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  centre  and  how 
they  can  be  improved. 

•  Focus  students'  attention  on  the  list  of  questions  they  generated.  Review  the  questions  to  see  if 
all  have  been  answered.  If  some  questions  are  unanswered,  have  students  generate  ideas  on 
where  answers  could  be  found. 


Interviewing  Station 

parents  grandparents 

seniors 
-     other  resource  people 

Reading  Station 

community  history 

children's  literature 

newspaper  article 
(Refer  to  strategies  RAP,  page  227 
and  RIDER,  page  216.) 


Viewing  Station 
pictures 

-  filmstrips/videoTilms 

-  artifacts 

Listening  Station 

reading  of  period  children's  book 

-  audio  tape 
recorded  interviews 
song/music 


•  Using  information  from  the  retrieval  charts,  have  students  make  a  class  book  on  the  history  of 
the  community.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  class  into  groups  and  making  each  group 
responsible  for  one  category  on  the  chart.  The  class  book  should  have,  in  addition  to  the 
information  collected  on  the  community,  a  table  of  contents,  and  supporting  photographs  and/or 
pictures.  Information  from  the  class  book  can  be  transferred  onto  a  cassette  for  use  in  a 
listening  and  viewing  centre  in  the  classroom  or  library. 

•  Review  the  concept  of  the  past  and  what  it  was  like  in  the  past.     Use  one  or  more  of  the 
following  learning  strategies  to  prepare  students  for  a  creative  writing  activity: 

Guided  Imagery — Have  students  settle  themselves  comfortably,  close  their  eyes,  while  the 
teacher  tells  them  a  story  about  some  highlight  in  a  student's  life  in  the  past. 

Brainstorm  Ideas — Have  students  think  of  (and  record  on  a  think  pad)  three  activities  that 
people  from  the  past  would  undertake.  Share  these  ideas  orally  while  the  teacher  lists  them 
on  the  board. 


Children's  Literature — Select  a  book  illustrating  the  life  of  a  person  from  the  past  and  read  it 
to  the  class.  Ask  students  to  imagine  what  a  day  in  the  life  of  such  a  person  from  the  past 
would  be  like.  Have  students  take  the  role  of  this  person  and  describe  a  day  in  his  or  her 
life  (e.g.,  page  from  a  journal  or  diary). 

These  compositions  could  be  included  in  the  class  history  book. 


4.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


•  Have  students  focus  their  attention  on  the  categories  on  the  chart  and  discuss: 
How  has  our  community  changed? 
Why  has  our  community  changed? 


■ftp    \\\%Hmm:m 
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PART  4:    HOW  CAN  WE  CONTRIBUTE  TO  CHANGE? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  can  contribute  to  their  community. 
Concepts 

Change 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Positive  and  negative  results  of  change. 

Contributions  of  people  in  community. 

Ways  to  contribute  to  change. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Generate  ways  an  individual  can  influence  change. 

Identify  and  assess  the  choices  an  individual  has,  about  whether  to  accept  or  reject  change. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Participate  in  a  small  group  discussion  or  activity  by  following  established  rules. 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

Plan,  carry  out  and  evaluate  an  action  that  would  contribute  to  the  community  (e.g.,  volunteer  work, 

preserving  some  aspect  of  the  community's  past  or  initiating  some  change). 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  guestion 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

Draw  conclusions 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Self-competence;  an  individual  can  influence  change. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


|  1.     Understand  the  question  | 


HOW  CAN  WE  CONTRIBUTE  TO  CHANGE? 


Have  students  think  about  what  will  and  might  change  in  their  lives.    Share  these  with  the  class. 
Record  the  students'  ideas  on  chart  paper  and  display. 


Discuss:    "Over  which  of  these  changes  do  you  have  some  control?"    Go  over  the  whole  list. 


L 


2.     Organize  and  reorganize  information 


r 

•   Have  everyone  write  down  two  or  more  ways  the  school  or  community  could  change.    As  the 
students  share  their  ideas,  record  them  on  the  blackboard. 

e.g..       Get  more  playground  equipment. 

Have  trees  and  flowers  planted  in  our  schoolyard. 

Have  a  swimming  pool  built  in  town.  U— 

Skating  arena  burns  down. 

More  people  move  into  community. 

Divide  the  class  into  small  groups.  Have  each  group  choose  one  change  and  discuss  how  the 
change  would  affect  the  people  in  their  community.    Have  each  group  record  their  ideas. 

e.g..         If  our  community  grows: 
we  will  be  overcrowded 
we  may  not  have  enough  schools 
we  may  get  a  new  shopping  centre 
we  can  make  new  friends 

Use  the  "PMI"  model  on  page  20.  Have  groups  of  students  first  focus  on  the  "plus"  points  of 
the  question  and  write  these  points  in  the  plus  column.  Then  have  them  focus  on  the  "minus" 
points  of  the  question.  Students  can  list  interesting  aspects  in  the  third  column.  Upon 
completion,  have  each  group  share  their  ideas. 


[ 
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3.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


•  Ask  the  questions  orally  and  have  students  respond  by  holding  their  thumbs  up  to  agree,  and 

thumbs  down  to  disagree.    Record  the  totals  for  each  response.  , 

Sample  questions: 

Do  you  as  a  student  have  a  choice  whether  or  not. 

-  a  new  arena  is  built? 

-  garbage  is  picked  up  on  the  playground? 

-  flowers  are  planted  in  the  flower  beds? 

•  As  a  class  orally  generate  ways  students  can  influence  change.  L 
e.g.,       pick  up  garbage, 

assist  with  fund  raising  for  a  specific  project,  . 

plant  some  flowers, 

write  letters  to  decision   makers   (e.g.,   principal,   alderperson,   mayor,   editor  of   local  " 

newspaper). 

•  Have  students  choose  a  way  they  can   contribute   to   making   a  change   in   their  community. 
Possible  suggestions: 

-  hold  a  bottle  drive  to  raise  funds  for  new  playground  equipment 

-  paint  the  fence  posts  in  the  park 

-  clean  up  the  playground  L 

•  Hold  a  discussion  following  the  completion  of  students  action:  ■     - 

-  How  did  you  contribute  to  change? 

-  How  do  you  feel  about  your  contribution?  ^ 

-  Was  there  a  better  way  to  do  this?  (k 
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PART  5:      PREDICTING  CHANGES  IN  THE  FUTURE 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Changes  in  my  community  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  are  taking  place  today,  and  may  occur  in 

the  future. 
Concepts 

Change 

Future 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Indefinite  time  concepts  such  as  past,  present,  future,  long  ago,  before,  after. 

Time  and  place  relationships  (setting). 

Causes  and  effects  of  change. 

Positive  and  negative  results  of  change. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Predict  future  changes  in  the  community. 
Communication  Skills 

Write  a  diary  entry  or  journal  entry  and/or  make  an  audio-tape  recording  (e.g.,  about  an  important 

individual  in  your  community's  past,  and/or  predicting  life  in  the  future). 

Draw  or  collect  pictures  of  ways  in  which  the  community  has  changed  or  may  change. 
Participation  Skills 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  change. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Read  stories/books  ' 
might  be  like. 


ith  a  futuristic  theme.     Briefly  discuss  the  authors'  ideas  of  what  the  future 


Discuss  and  predict  future  changes  in  your  community. 

What  means  of  travel  might   be  used?   Why? 

How  might  the  land  be  used?  Why? 

What  might  the  school  be  like?  Why? 

How  might  people  dress?  Why? 

What  might  be  used  to  heat  our  homes?  Why? 
Record  student  responses  on  the  retrieval  chart. 


If  available,  invite  resource  people  to  discuss  technologies  that  are  now  undergoing   significant 

development  and  have  the  potential  to  affect  the  future. 

e.g.,     computer  technology    (contact  any  business  using   computers — banks,  chain  stores) 

satellite  communication  systems    (contact  radio  or  T.V.  station) 

automated  or  robot-controlled  production  lines 

transportation  technologies  (contact  a  pilot,  air  traffic  controller,  train  engineer). 

New  ideas  gained  from  the  guest  speaker  can  be  added  to  the  retrieval  chart. 

Plan  and  complete  the  "future"  section  of  the  mural. 

Have  students  take  the  role  of  a  person  from  the  future  and  describe  a  day  in  his  or  her  life  (  e.g., 
a  page  from  a  journal  or  diary). 


r 
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PART  6:    CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Changes  in  my  community  have  taken  place  in  the  past,  are  taking  place  today,  and  may  occur  in 

the  future. 
Concepts: 

Change 

Past 

Present 

Future 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Indefinite  time  concepts  such  as  past,  present,  future,  long  ago,  before,  after. 

Time  and  place  relationships  (setting). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Communication  Skills 

Draw  or  collect  pictures  of  ways  in  which  the  community  has  changed  or  may  change. 
Participation  Skills 

Make  meaningful  contributions  to  discussions,  supporting  ideas  with  facts  and  reasons. 

Stay  on  task. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  change. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•     Prepare  cards  that  describe  objects  and  activities 
from  the  past,  present  and  future. 


a  spaceship 

oxen  pulling  a  plough 

wooden  butterchurn 

blue  jeans 

pop 


airplanes 

satellite  dishes 

a  trip  to  Mars 

a  ride  on  a 

steamship 

a     holiday     in 

space 


Provide  each  student  with  three  small  flash  cards 
on  which  they  print:    past,  present  and  future. 


As  you  display  a  descriptive  card,  have  students  identify  the  time  period(s)  by  holding  up  the 
appropriate  flash  card(s).    Discuss  why  some  items  belong  to  more  than  one  time  period.  f 

Have  the  students  do  "time  sketching."  Each  student  chooses  an  object  (e.g.,  article  of 
clothing,  car,  bicycle,  home)  and  draws  this  object  as  it  looked  in  the  past,  as  it  looks  now  and 
how  it  might  look  in  the  future. 

Have  students  share  and  explain  their  drawing. 

If  different  students  have  sketched  the  same  object,  compare  their  drawings  and  discuss  the 
different  ideas  that  the  drawings  represent. 


GRADE  3  TOPIC  B:   COMMUNITIES  NEED  EACH  OTHER 
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GRADE  3 
TOPIC  B 


FOCUS:    COMMUNITIES 
COMMUNITIES  NEED  EACH  OTHER 


The  study  focuses  on  the  economic  interdependence  between  Canadian  communities.  Students  study  their  own  community,  as 
well  as  selected  communities  across  Alberta  and/or  Canada,  to  become  aware  of  some  of  the  goods  and  services  each 
community  provides  and  that  are  exchanged  between  selected  urban  and/or  rural  communities  in  Canada.  Although  the  unit 
focuses  on  interdependence,  the  word  interdependence  need  not  be  used  with  students.  The  intent  of  this  study  is  to  develop 
an  awareness  of  the  need  for  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

Why  do  communities  exchange  goods  and  services? 

Why  do  different  communities  produce  different  goods?   Provide  different  services? 

What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services? 

Issues: 

What  factors  should  we  consider  when  buying  goods/services  from  communities  (i.e.,  distance,  cost,  availability,  need)? 

Should  communities  depend  on  each  other  for  goods  and  services? 
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KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION  -      Communities  depend  on  each  other  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 


People  have  needs  and  wants. 

Goods  produced  and  services 
available  in  one  community 
(urban/rural)  may  be  different 
from  those  goods  produced  or 
services  available  in  other 
communities. 


»  wants  -  something  you 
would  like  to  have  but 
don't  necessarily  need. 

•  goods  -  things  that  people 
make  to  use  or  sell 

>  services  -  useful  work 
done  to  meet  a  demand 
or  to  look  after  others' 
needs 

•  urban  -  belonging  to  or 
included  in  a  large  town 
or  city 

»  rural  -  belonging  to  or 
included  outside  a  large 
town  or  city 


»  difference  between  needs  and  wants 
»  difference  between  goods  and  services 
»  goods  produced  in  rural/urban  communities 

•  services  available  in  rural/urban  communities 

•  influence  of  geographic  factors  (location,  climate, 
type  of  land,  resources  available)  on  goods 
produced/services  available 

•  examples  of  communities  established  because  of 
their  ability  to  produce  goods/provide  services  fur 
others 
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GENERALIZATIONS 

GENERALIZATIONS 

GENERALIZATIONS 

Goods  and  services  are  exchanged 
between  communities. 

•     exchange  -  the 
trading  of  one 
thing  for  another 

•  goods/services  brought  into  rural/urban  communities 

•  ways  goods  are  transported  and  services  delivered 

•  advantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  such 
as: 

-  convenience 

-  variety 

-  sharing  of  ideas 

-  leads  to  new  friendships 

-  gives  more  free  time 

•  disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  such 
as: 

-  competition 

-  loss  of  farmland 

-  resource  depletion 

-  air  and  water  pollution 

-  ecological  damage 

he  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES                 T 

PROCESS  SKILLS 


.  co, 

•  COI 

•  C01 

.  rec 


ng/lnterpreting  Information 
'pret  pictures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs 

lation  by  surveying  one's  own  home  to  find  out  where  goods  used  by  the  family  are  made 
mation  by  using  title,  table  of  contents,  index,  glossary,  card  catlogue  and/or  call  numbers 
lect  pertinent  information  (main  and  supporting  details)  on  a  topic  from  materials  heard,  viewed  or  read 

)hy/Mapping 
'ocate  on  a  map  and  name  own  province  and  country 
on  a  simple  map  of  Canada,  locate  selected  communities  under  study 
on  a  globe,  identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the  South  Pole 
compare  aerial  photographs,  pictures,  and/or  models  with  maps  of  the  same  area 
impare  maps  of  the  same  area  drawn  to  a  different  scale 
impare  relative  distances  between  communities  under  study 
and  interpret  simple  map  legends  on  different  kinds  of  maps 
on  a  map  of  Canada,  illustrate  the  origin  of  goods  used  by  one's  own  family 
sketch  routes  on  a  prepared  map  to  show  how  goods  travel  between  communities 
use  computer  programs  related  to  mapping  skills  (where  appropriate  software  and  hardware  is  available) 


Analyzing/Synthesizing/Evaluating 

•  classify  examples  of  goods  and  services,  needs  and  wants  and/or  goods  produced  in  rural  and  urban  ommumties 

•  summarize  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  exchanges  of  goods/services 

•  draw  conclusions  about  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  exchanging  goods  and  services  between  communities 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  record  the  findings  of  a  survey  on  a  simple  bar  or  pictograph 

•  use  maps,  graphs,  sketches  and/or  charts 

•  write  a  paragraph  on  the  exchange  of  goods  between  two  communities 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  work  independently  on  an  assigned  project 

•  participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  after  taking  part  in  making  the  rules  for  group  work 

•  accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  requires 

•  offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


appreciation  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities 

awareness  of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services 

appreciation  for  the  role  that  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  plays  in  students'  lives 


GRADE  3  TOPIC  B:   COMMUNITIES  NEED  EACH  OTHER 

fa 
RESOURCES 

Basic 

Links  Between  Canadian  Communities  Linked  (Weigl  Educational  Publishing)  1989 

Redeveloped  Kanata  Kit — Student  Text  — 

Colourful  photographs,  drawings,  maps  and  charts  help  the  students  understand  the  concepts  in 

this   64-page   text.      The   case   studies   include   a   logging,    farming,    manufacturing    and    port 

community.  _ 

Recommended  — 

Learning  About  Basic  Needs  With  the  Flintstones  (Mclntyre  Media) 

The  media  kit  consists  of  three  filmstrips  with  accompanying  cassette  tapes  which  introduce  the 

concepts  of  needs  and  wants. 

Exploring   Our   Country      (Douglas   and   Mclntyre   Educational   Ltd.)    1984.      Student   Text  and 

Teacher's  Guide. 

A  young  girl  uses  a  magic  television  set  to  explore  various  places  in   Canada     (Edmonton, 

Weyburn,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Quebec  City,  Burgeo,  Cape  Doret).    The  narrative  approach  does  not 

lend  itself  to  a  case  study  approach.    Recommend  purchasing  up  to  one  half  a  class  set.  — 

Exploration  Series   (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.)  1983 

Turn  On  To  Canada  ( 

A  visually  attractive  book  about  Canada  containing  many  colourful  drawings.    The  book  consists  — 

of  40  student  questions  that  are  intended  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  geography,  natural 
resources,  communication  and  transportation  in  Canada.  Useful  for  enriching  topics  3B  and  3C. 
Recommend  purchasing  up  to  half  a  class-set. 

Canadian  Family  Series   (Fitzhenry  and  Whiteside)  1983-84 

Prairie  Horizons  — 

Caribou  Trails 

Acadian  Summer 

Montreal  Adventures  _ 

Capital  Tale 
These   case   studies   of   Canadian   communities   provide   a   brief   insight   into    interdependence  — 

through  a  narrative  style.    Only  several  copies  of  each  book  need  be  purchased. 

The  Way  We  Live 

The  Way  We  Live  Teacher's  Guide   (Oxford  University  Press)  1983  — 

Some  of  the  concepts  in  Topic  B  and  C  are  briefly  developed.    Only  several  copies  of  this  book 

need  be  purchased. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing.  — 
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SAMPLE  UNIT 
GRADE  3  TOPIC  B:    COMMUNITIES  NEED  EACH  OTHER 

The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  this  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set 
up  as  a  seguential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  must  be  developed  by  the  teacher  as 
these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 


PART  1: 


INTRODUCTION: 

UNDERSTANDING  NEEDS  AND  WANTS 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  have  needs  and  wants. 
Concepts 

Wants 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Difference  between  needs  and  wants. 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Use  and  interpret  pictures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs. 

Classify  examples  of  goods  and  services,  needs  and  wants  and/or 

urban  communities. 
Participation  Skills 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 


ds  produced  in  rural  and 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


For  this  unit,  the  students  will  use  a  journal  to  record  their  predictions, 
feelings,  observations,  ideas  and  learnings  throughout  the  unit.  The  use  of  a 
large  outline  wall  map  of  Canada  is  also  essential  throughout  the  unit. 


Have  students  imagine  they  are  shipwrecked, 
about  10  items  they  need  to  survive. 


In  their  journals,   have  students  prepare  a  list  of 


Instruct  students  to  check  off  the  items  on  thei 
others  that  may  only  be  extra  comforts. 


list  that  they  really  need  to  live,  as  opposed  to 


As  students  orally  share  the  items  on  their  list  that  they  feel  are  needs,  list  these  on  charts  entitled 
"needs"  and  "wants."  If  a  student  shares  an  incorrect  response,  list  it  on  the  appropriate  category 
but  discuss  the  reasons  for  the  grouping. 

As  a  class,  develop  definitions  for  "needs"  and  "wants."    Add  the  definitions  to  the  chart. 

Collect  a  variety  of  pictures  or  make  word  cards  that  exemplify  needs  and  wants.  Hand  each 
student  two  small  cards.  Have  the  students  write  needs  on  one  card  and  wants  on  the  other  card. 
As  you  show  a  picture,  have  students  identify,  by  holding  up  the  appropriate  card,  whether  the 
picture  is  an  example  of  a  need  or  a  want,  or  have  students  hold  up  one  finger/hand  for  a  need  and 
two  fingers/hands  for  a  want. 

Have  students  find  two  pictures  exemplifying  needs  and  two  pictures  exemplifying  wants.  Glue  in 
notebook. 


PART  2:   UNDERSTANDING  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6-8  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  produced  and  services  available  in  one  community  (urban/rural)  may  be  different  from  those 

goods  produced  or  services  available  in  other  communities. 
Concept 

Goods 

Services 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Difference  between  goods  and  services. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  by  surveying  one's  own  home  to  find  out  where  goods  used  by  the  family  are 

made. 

Locate  on  a  map  and  name  own  province  and  country. 

Use  and  interpret  pictures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs. 

On  a  simple  map  of  Canada,  locate  selected  communities  under  study. 

On  a  map  of  Canada,  illustrate  the  origin  of  goods  used  by  one's  own  family. 

On  a  globe,  identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the  South  Pole. 


Communication  Skills 

Record  the  findings  of  a  survey  on  a  simple  bar  or  pictograph. 

Use  maps,  graphs,  sketches  and/or  charts. 
Participation  Skills 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  requires. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  To  introduce  the  concepts  of  goods  and  services,  discuss  what  items  we  use  in  our  classroom 
each  day. 

Have  students  list  the  items  in  their  journals  (e.g.,  pencils,  paper,  books,  desks). 

Discuss: 

What  do  you  do  to  keep  our  classroom  running  smoothly?  What  do  others  do  to  keep  our 
school  running  smoothly  (e.g.,  keeping  classroom  clean,  answering  phone,  copying,  typing)? 

Have  students  enter  ideas  in  journal. 

As  students  share  their  ideas,  list  these  on  the  board  in  two  columns,    one  being  a  list  of  goods,  the 
other  services.    Do  not  title  the  two  lists. 

•  Discuss: 

What  makes  one  group  (goods)  different  from  the  other  group  (services)? 

Introduce  the  words  "goods"  and  "services."  Develop  a  class  definition  of  goods  and 
services.  Display  the  definition  for  further  reference.  Label  the  two  columns  "goods"  and 
"services." 

Focus  the  class  on  the  definitions  just  created.  On  the  lists  that  the  students  recorded  in  their 
journals,  have  them  circle  "goods"  in  blue  and  "services"  in  a  red. 

•  Expand  upon  the  concept  of  goods  by  discussing  what  kinds  of  goods  students  have  in  their  home 
(e.g.,  car,  clothing,  food,  tools,  toys). 

On  a  teacher  prepared  activity  sheet  that  students  take  home,  have  them  make  a  list  of  10  or  more 
goods  that  they  have  in  their  home  and  would  like  to  examine  to  find  out  where  they  were  made. 


ITEM 

SOURCE 

Can  of  Tuna 

Halifax'Canada 

Umbrella 

Czechoslovakia 

T-shirt 

Winnipeg/Canada 

Using  information  gathered,  create  a  simple  class  pictograph  or  bar  graph.    Have  students  draw  i 
picture  of  a  good  and  place  it  under  the  appropriate  category. 


Where  are  the  goods  in  our  homes  made? 


GOOD 
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CD 
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In  their  journals,  have  students  use  the  information  collected  in  their  home  to  make  a  pictograph  or  bar 
graph  to  show  where  the  goods  were  made. 


Discuss: 

Where  are  most  goods  made? 

Why  are  there  differences  in  the  graphs  we  made? 

What  does  this  tell  us? 

Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  one  or  more  labels  from  a  Canadian  product, 
labels,  do  the  following. 


Prior  to  using  the 


Focus  the  students'  attention  on  a  globe.  Remind  them  that  this  is  a  representation  of  the  earth 
using  colours  and  shapes.  Identify  that  north  is  toward  the  North  Pole  and  south  is  toward  the 
South  Pole.  Have  students  locate  Canada,  Alberta  and  the  approximate  location  of  their  own 
community. 

On  a  large  wall  map  of  Canada, 
locate  and  name  Canada,  Alberta 
and  your  own  community. 

Using  labels  of  Canadian  goods, 
have  students  locate  and  mark  (using 
their  label  or  part  of  their  label)  the 
origin  of  a  specific  item  or  good  on 
the  large  map  of  the  world,  or  have 
students  put  one  label  on  a  map  of 
Canada  and  put  a  string  to  the  item's 
origin. 


Review  services.    As  a  homework  assignment,  have  students  make  a  list  of  services  they  or  their 
families  use  or  services  they  observe  on  their  way  home. 

Using  the  information  gathered,  have  groups  of  students  organize  their  information  on  a  large  chart. 
Have  groups  share  their  information. 


[They  supply  fire  e(juipm0?t 
2.Tr)ey  sup/f  water  I  '    r... 
3Tky  pick  up  qorboye* 
HJheylook  afrtr  Sporfex' 


I.  Ho  Goods 


5.  Ihey  look  after  5ewo^es/5%m    ^  . 

o.Thcy  look  offer  skhmlhs  r^^J  1 

7lhey  biuld  lots     wfe4> '  iff     ) 


Have  students  think  about  their  own  community.  On  small  pieces  of  paper  provided,  have  students 
name  and  sketch  one  item  produced  in  the  community  and  one  service  provided.  After  each 
student  shares  his  or  her  ideas,  have  the  student  glue  the  sketch  onto  charts  entitled  "Goods  Made 
in  My  Community"  and  "Services  My  Community  Provides." 


PART  3:    WHY  DO  COMMUNITIES  EXCHANGE  GOODS  AND 
SERVICES?   (PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    10-12  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


f 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  produced  and  services  available  in  one  community  (urban/rural)  may  be  different  from  those 

goods  produced  or  services  available  in  other  communities. 

Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 
Concepts 

Urban 

Rural 

Exchange 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Goods  produced  in  rural/urban  communities. 

Services  available  in  rural/urban  communities. 

Goods/services  brought  into  rural/urban  communities. 

Examples  of  communities  established  because  of  their  ability  to  produce  goods/services  for  others. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Use  and  interpret  pictures,  charts,  tables  and  graphs. 

Select  pertinent  information  (main  and  supporting  details)  on  a  topic  from  materials  heard,  viewed  or 

read. 

Classify  examples  of  goods  and  services,  needs  and  wants  and/or  goods  produced  in  rural  and 

urban  communities. 
Communication  Skills 

Write  a  paragraph  on  the  exchange  of  goods  between  two  communities. 

Use  maps,  graphs,  sketches  and/or  charts. 
Participation  Skills 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  requires. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy/Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understanding  the  question/problem 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities. 


u 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  question/problem 


WHY  DO  COMMUNITIES  EXCHANGE 
GOODS  AND  SERVICES? 


To  introduce  the  terms  "rural"  and  "urban,"  collect  pictures  that  show  characteristics  of  rural 
and/  urban  communities.  Display  these  on  two  separate  bulletin  boards.  Have  students, 
working  in  groups  of  three  or  four,  identify  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  each  set  of  pictures. 
After  groups  orally  share  their  ideas,  develop  class  definitions  for  "rural"  and  "urban."  Post  the 
definitions  with  the  picture  display. 

Introduce  the  term  "exchange."     Relate  it  to  examples  in  the  classroom  and  family, 
e.g.,       Students  trade  parts  of  their  lunch. 

Students  trade  stickers. 

Sisters  trade  clothes. 

Read  "The  Story  of  Appleton  and  Peche  de  Mer."  As  you  read  have  the  students  think  about 
and  list  reasons  why  the  two  communities  exchange  (trade)  goods. 

Discuss: 

What  was  produced  in  Appleton?    Peche  de  Mer? 

Why  were  different  things  produced  in  each  community? 

Why  did  the  two  communities  decide  to  trade  goods? 

When  were  the  communities  rural?    Urban? 

Why  did  the  communities  change? 

Why  did  a  small  village  become  a  large  urban  centre    (a  city)? 

In  their  journals,  have  students  label  a  page  "urban"  and  another  "rural."  Ask  them  to  make  a 
list  of  goods  produced  or  services  provided  in  each. 


2.    Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

•    Discuss: 

Where  do  we  get  the  goods  that  are  not  made  in  our  own  community?  List  student 
responses  on  the  board.  Using  a  variety  of  goods,  develop  a  flow  chart  of  how  we  obtain 
such  items. 

Flow  chart  samples: 

Bread  farm    ►  elevator    p.  mill    ►  bakery    ►  wholesale      ►  store 


Wooden 


Bags 


furniture 
factory 


►  refinery       ►  factory    ►  wholesale 


Copper                                            smeltina  ,  ,    ,  ^  plumbing 

Pipe  Coppermine    ^  y     ►factory     - 


Relate  the  terms  "urban"  and  "rural"  to  the  flow  charts. 

Prepare  examples  of  flow  charts  on  cards.    Have  pairs  of  students  sequence  the  cards. 

(Optional)  Have  students,  in  pairs,  choose  a  product  (milk,  eggs,  wax  crayons,   paper)  and 
create  a  flow  chart  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 


Using  the  information  from  the  flow  charts,  have  students  discuss  where  the  product  originates 
(e.g.,  the  farm),  where  it  goes,  and  why  it  is  exchanged. 

Discuss: 

-     Where  do  we  get  the  services  that  are  not  available  in  our  community? 
e.g.,       Dentist  located  in  a  larger  neighbouring  town. 

Village  uses  the  firetruck  services  of  a  neighbouring  city. 

An  orthodontist  who  specializes  in  a  special  service  is  located  in  another  province. 

Training  (schools)  for  a  specialized  job  is  located  in  another  province   (doctors. 

lawyers,  teachers,  computer  technicians). 

Why  are  not  all  services  available  in  every  community? 

As  a  homework  assignment,  have  students  discuss  with  their  families  if  they  use  services 
outside  their  community  and,  if  they  do,  what  these  services  are.  Students  may  write  a  note  to 
their  parents  to  help  them  remember. 

After  gathering  the  information  on  services,  have  the  students  share  their  ideas  with  the  class. 


3.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


•  Have  each  student  think  about  why  goods  and  services  are  exchanged.    Have  partners  discuss 
the  reasons  and  share  them  orally. 

•  Have  students  write  a  journal  entry  that  explains  why  communities  need  to  exchange  goods  and 
services? 

e.g.,  "We  learned  today  that  some  things  are  made  in  the  city  and  some  are  made  in  the 
country.  We  have  to  exchange  the  things  we  make  because  one  family  cannot  supply 
all  that  it  needs." 


PART  4:    WHY  DO  DIFFERENT  COMMUNITIES  PRODUCE 

DIFFERENT  GOODS?    PROVIDE  DIFFERENT  SERVICES? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    14-18  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  produced  and  services  available  in  one  community  (urban/rural)  may  be  different  from  those 

goods  produced  or  services  available  in  other  communities. 
Concepts 

Goods 

Services 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Goods  produced  in  rural/urban  communities. 

Services  available  in  rural/urban  communities. 

Influence  of  geographic  factors   (location,   climate,   type  of  land,   resources,   available)  on  goods 

produced/services  available. 

Examples  of  communities  established  because  of  their  ability  to  produce  goods/provide  services  for 

others. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

On  a  simple  map  of  Canada,  locate  selected  communities  under  study. 

Compare  aerial  photographs,  pictures,  and/or  models  with  maps  of  the  same  area. 

Compare  maps  of  the  same  area  drawn  to  a  different  scale. 

Read  and  interpret  simple  map  legends  on  different  kinds  of  maps. 

Use  computer  programs  related  to  mapping  skills  (where  appropriate  software  and  hardware  is 

available). 

Locate  on  a  map  and  name  own  province  and  country. 

Compare  relative  distances  between  communities  under  study. 

Locate  information  by  using  title,   table  of  contents,   index,  glossary,   card  catalogue  and/or  call 

numbers. 

Select  pertinent  information  (main  and  supporting  details)  on  a  topic  from  materials  heard,  viewed  or 

read. 
Participation  Skills 

Work  independently  on  an  assigned  project. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  after  taking  part  in  making  the  rules  for  group  work. 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  reguires. 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work  . 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  guestion 

Develop  research  guestions  and  procedures 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

|1.     Understand  the  question/problem   I  WHY  D°  DIFFERENT  COMMUNITIES  PRODUCE 

I _ I  DIFFERENT  GOODS?    PROVIDE  DIFFERENT  SERVICES? 


•  Select  three  or  four  Canadian  communities  that  reflect  various  geographic  locations  and  goods 
produced. 

e.g.,  Northern  Community — Frobisher  Bay 
Port — Vancouver 
Prairie  Town — Weyburn 
Services — Ottawa 
Manufacturing — Montreal 
Fishing — Burgeo,  Newfoundland 

Locate  communities  selected  on  large  map  of  Canada.  If  possible,  display  photographs/ 
postcards/pictures  on  the  map  to  indicate  general  appearance  the  community  is  in  (e.g.,  a 
fishing  village,  a  factory,  a  gram  field).  Coloured  yarn  can  be  used  to  connect  own  community 
to  each  of  the  communities  studied. 

The  following  model  can  be  used  to  study  any  community  selected. 

I  2.    Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

•  Have  student  generate  a  list  of  questions  for  each  case  study.     List  the  questions  on  a  chart 
and  display. 

e.g..       What  goods  does  the  community  produce? 
What  services  does  the  community  provide? 
What  special  goods/services  does  this  community  provide?    Why? 

•  Explain  that  before  groups  of  students  research  answers  to  the  questions  generated  one  case 
study  will  be  done  as  a  class  to  illustrate  what  students  will  be  expected  to  do. 


J  3.     Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


•  Prior  to  commencing  group  work,  develop  the  following  mapping  skills  to  help  the  students 
gather  information  from  maps.  If  available,  compare  aerial  photographs,  pictures  and  maps  of 
the  same  area,  using  a  specific  case  study  of  community. 

Discuss: 

How  are  the  maps  the  same? 
How  are  the  maps  different? 

List  responses  in  journals. 

•  To  help  students  understand  scale,  distribute  a  copy  of  a  simple  drawing  (e.g.,  sailboat,  cat, 
flower).  Ask  students  to  enlarge  the  drawing.  For  example,  21  x  28  cm  paper  can  be  used  for 
a  10  x  14  cm  drawing.    Upon  completion,  compare  the  two  drawings. 

Compare  a  map  of  your  school  with  the  actual  school. 

Display  maps  of  the  same  area  but  of  different  scale  (e.g.,  maps  of  Alberta,  Canada,  the  world). 
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Discuss: 

How  are  the  maps  different? 
When  would  the  maps  be  used? 

Using  string,  measure  the  distance  between  the  same  two  places  on  two  or  more  maps. 
Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  differences. 

Discuss  the  symbols  used  in  the  legend  on  a  wall  map  of  Canada.  Have  students  point  out 
where  on  the  map  symbols  are  used  and  what  they  represent. 

On  a  map  of  Canada  in  an  atlas,  or  on  individual  duplicated  maps  of  Canada,  have  pairs  of 
students  point  out  the  following  while  the  teacher  uses  an  overhead  or  a  wall  map. 

Put  your  finger  on  Alberta.    Run  your  finger  around  the  border  of  Alberta. 

Point  out  north,  south,  east  and  west;  follow  up  with  intercardmal  directions. 

Put  your  finger  on  the  province  to  the  east  of  Alberta.   What  province  is  it? 

Put  your  finger  on  the  province  to  the  west  of  Alberta.    What  province  is  it? 

Put  your  finger  on  our  community. 

Find  the  legend.    What  symbols  are  used  in  the  legend?    Provide  students  with  practise 

in  locating  these  on  their  map. 

Provide  students  with  an  outline  map  of  Canada  or  have  students  use  a  map  of  Canada  in  an 
atlas.  To  review  the  provinces  in  Canada,  have  one  student  point  out  each  the  province  on  the 
class  map  of  Canada.    Then  have  students,  working  in  pairs,  locate  it  on  their  own  maps. 

Have  students  find  the  province  and  community  of  the  class  case  study. 


If  available,  use  computer  programs  that  teach  mapping  skills 

(e.g.,  using  Logo,  make  the  turtle  move  from  one  direction  to  another). 

Provide  each  student  with  a  fact  sheet,  which  is  a  sheet  of  paper 
divided  off  for  the  purposes  of  collecting  information. 

As  you  read  about  a  selected  community,  have  students  select 
pertinent  facts  that  answer  the  questions  generated  and  write  them 
on  their  fact  sheet  in  the  boxes.  Students  are  to  record  only  key 
words  or  phrases  not  complete  sentences. 

Provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  read  independently  to  select 
pertinent  facts  on  the  selected  case  study.  This  activity  can  be 
extended  by  using  audio-visual  resources. 


Example  of  a  student  fact  sheet: 


MONTREAL 

canned  food 

shoes 

clothing 

electrical  equipment 

airports 

railroads 

shipping  by  river 

ocean  ships 

port 

sugar 

schools 

parks 

hospitals 

shopping  centre 

* 


•  Explain  that  information  can  be  collected  from  books,  pictures,  filmstrips,  but  it  can  also  be 
gained  from  maps.  Use  a  map  that  reflects  your  case  study.  Guide  the  students  to  examine 
the  map  for  further  information  about  the  community.  Have  students  add  this  information  to 
their  fact  sheets. 

•  When  the  students  have  finished  gathering  their  information,  have  them  cut  up  their  fact  sheets. 
The  facts  are  then  sorted  to  reflect  the  questions  generated  for  their  research.  Facts  that  do 
not  answer  the  question  can  be  discarded  or  categorized  as  other  interesting  information.  The 
teacher  can  demonstrate  this  categorization  by  using  sentence  strips. 

Example  of  fact  categorization: 


MONTREAL 

What  goods  does  the 
community  produce? 

What  services  does  the 
community  provide? 

What  special  goods 
services  does  this 
community  provide? 
Why? 

canned  goods 

schools 

railroads 

sugar 

hospitals 

ocean  ships 

clothing 

shopping  centres 

port 

electrical  equipment 

restaurants 

airports 

Have  students  glue  each  fact  under  the  appropriate  heading. 

Using  the  information  gathered,  have  students  answer  each  guestion  in  a  short  paragraph  in 
their  journal. 

Discuss: 

What  have  we  learned  about  Montreal? 

Why  is  the  size  of  Montreal  growing? 

What  special  goods/services  does  Montreal  provide? 

•   Have  students  work  in  groups  to  research  a  specific  community.    To  prepare  students  for  group 
work,  refer  to  the  ideas  on  pages  71-72. 

The  number  of  groups  should  correspond  to  the  number  of  communities  you  are  studying. 
Have  each  group  work  together  to  examine  the  resource  materials.  Individually,  students 
should  record  the  answers  to  the  guestions  on  their  fact  sheets.  Have  students  categorize  the 
facts  and  write  a  paragraph  in  their  journals  to  answer  each  guestion. 


Each  group  also  prepares  a  poster 
advertising  the  special  features  and  special 
goods  and  services  available  in  the 
community  studied  (e.g.,  travel  brochure). 

Display  each  group  poster  and  have  the 
groups  orally  share  the  information  they 
have  recorded  in  their  journals.  The 
information  gathered  should  answer  the 
research  questions.  In  the  presentation, 
students  should  identify  the  location  of  their 
community  in  Canada  and  indicate  whether 
it  is  urban  or  rural. 

Visit  the  library.  Model  the  use  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System  and  have  students 
choose  a  book  for  an  independent  case 
study.  Students  can  use  the  fact  sheets  to 
gather  and  organize  information. 

Have  students,  in  small  groups,  share  the 
information  gained  from  the  independent 
case  study. 


r 

C 
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4.    Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


< 


Focus  students'  attention  on  the  posters  around  the  classroom.  Ask  students  why  a  special 
good  might  be  produced  in  one  part  of  Canada  but  not  in  another  (e.g.,  "There  is  not  a  large 
body  of  water  around  Weyburn,  Saskatchewan  as  there  is  around  Burgeo,  Newfoundland"). 

Using  similar  questions  and  different  examples,  lead  students  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
geographic  features  that  permit  a  community  to  produce  special  goods. 

Have  students  summarize  and  record  their  own  conclusion  in  their  journals. 

Example   of   a   student's  journal   entry:    "Each    community   produces   its    own    special    good 

depending  on  the  type  of  land  it  is  near,  or  how  close  it  is  to  factories  or  the  ocean." 
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PART  5:    TRANSPORTING  GOODS  AND  DELIVERING  SERVICES 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 
Concepts 

Exchange 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  goods  are  transported  and  services  delivered. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Compare  relative  distances  between  communities  under  study. 

Read  and  interpret  simple  map  legends  on  different  kinds  of  maps. 

Sketch  routes  on  prepared  map  to  show  how  goods  travel  between  communities. 
Participation  Skills 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  for  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  between  communities. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  To  compare  distance  between  communities  studied,  take  a  piece  of  string  and  place  one  end  of  the 
string  on  your  own  community,  the  other  end  on  the  community  under  study.  Repeat  procedure  for 
the  other  communities  studied. 

Discuss: 

Which  community  is  closest  to  our  own? 

Which  community  is  closest  to  the  ocean? 

Which  community  is  farthest  north? 

Is  it  closer  from  our  community  to  Community  A  or  Community  B? 

•  Have  students  think  about  how  goods  are  transported  from  one  community  to  another  and  how 
services  are  delivered  to  other  communities. 


Have  students  list  in  their  journals  the  different  means  of  transportation  that  could  be  used  (  e.g., 
boat,  airplane,  train,  bus). 

Discuss  the  students'  responses. 

Use  maps  of  Canada  in  student  texts  or  atlases  to  examine  railroads,  air  routes,  pipelines  and 
roads. 


Discuss  how  specific  goods  are  likely  to  be  transported, 
e.g..     oil — pipelines,  tanker  trucks,  ships 

wheat — truck,  railroad,  ship 

bananas — truck,  airplane 

paper— truck 

Have  students  choose  three  different  goods  from  three  different  communities  studied.  On  teacher 
prepared  individual  maps  of  Canada,  have  students  choose  a  means  of  transporting  this  good  to 
their  own  community.  Have  students  devise  symbols  to  represent  various  means  of  transportation; 
e.g. 

=  Highway 
111=  Railway 

Collect  pictures  depicting  services.     As  the  teacher  shows  a  picture,  students  identify  how  the 

service  is  delivered/transported. 

e.g.,     Police  go  to  the  scene  of  an  accident. 

Firemen  go  to  a  fire. 

People  go  to  the  store  for  groceries. 

People  go  to  the  doctor. 

Coffee  being  unloaded  off  a  ship. 


PART  6:    WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES 
TO  THE  EXCHANGE  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 
Concepts 

Exchange 

Goods 

Services 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Advantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  such  as: 

-  convenience 

-  variety 

-  sharing  of  ideas 

-  leads  to  new  friendships 

-  gives  more  free  time. 

Disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  such  as: 

-  competition 

-  loss  of  farmland 

-  resource  depletion 

-  air  and  water  pollution 

-  ecological  damage. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Select  pertinent  information  on  a  topic  from  materials  heard,  viewed  or  read. 

Summarize  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  exchanges  of  goods. 

Draw  conclusions  about  the  positive  and   negative  aspects  of  exchanging   goods  and   services 

between  communities. 
Participation  Skills 

Offer  encouragement  and  approval  to  those  with  whom  you  work. 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  reguires. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question/problem 

Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Awareness  of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 
Appreciation  for  the  role  that  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  plays  in  students'  lives. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  question/problem 


WHAT  ARE  THE  ADVANTAGES  AND 
DISADVANTAGES  TO  THE  EXCHANGE  OF 
GOODS  AND  SERVICES? 


•   Have  students  think  about  why  it  is  a  good  idea  to  exchange  goods  and  services.    As  students 
share  their  ideas,  list  them. 

Have  students  think  of  a  reason  goods  and  services  should  not  be  exchanged  and  problems 
that  may  arise  from  the  exchange.    As  students  share  their  ideas,  list  them. 

Entitle  the  two  lists. 


EXCHANGING  GOODS  SERVICES 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

•      Convenience — don't    have    to 
make  your  own   things — just  go 
to  the  store 

•     Costly,  brought  in  (e.g.,  oranges 
from  California) 

•     Variety — large  selection  of  goods 
(e.g.,  runners,  toys) 

•     Competes    with    sale    of    local 
goods  (e.g.,  vegetables) 

|  2.     Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information! 


Have  student  title  two  pages  in  their  journal  as  the  chart.  As  the  teacher  rereads,  "The  Story  of 
Appleton  and  Peche  de  Mer,"  students  can  list  in  their  journals  advantages  and  disadvantages 
to  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

Discuss: 

-  What  is  the  difference  between  needs  and  wants? 

-  Did  people  in  the  town  communities  have  everything  they  needed? 

-  Were  there  any  things  that  they  wanted  but  didn't  have? 

-  Why  did  the  two  communities  begin  to  exchange  goods  and  services  (relate  to  needs 
and  wants)? 

-  Why  was  it  a  good  idea  for  the  two  communities  to  begin  exchanging  with  each  other? 
Chart  the  responses  (e.g.,  friends,  wealth,  growth,  tourism,  new  ideas,  excitement,  new 
services). 

-  Why  was  it  not  a  good  idea  that  the  two  communities  began  exchanging  with  each  other? 
Chart  the  responses  (e.g.,  pollution,  resource  depletion,  loss  of  farmland,  ecological 
damage,  market  depletion,  waste  disposal). 

Additional  information  gained  from  the  story  should  be  added  to  the  chart. 

Have  students  compare  these  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  experiences  in  their  own  lives. 

Select  one  or  more  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  to  develop  into 
a  case  study.  The  example  selected  should  be  relevant  and  meaningful  to  your  students  and 
community. 


Sample  Case  Studies: 

In  Patrick's  town  a  large  factory  has  moved  in  by  the  river.  The  factory  processes  crude  oil  into 
fertilizer  for  the  farmers  in  other  provinces.  At  first  Patrick  was  happy  because  of  all  the  hustle  and 
bustle  the  new  factory  brought  to  town.  Now  he  is  not  sure.  The  river  used  to  be  so  clean  but  now  it 
looks  murky.    The  air  also  smells  sometimes  and  Patrick  doesn't  like  this. 

Tracey's  mom  and  dad  own  a  farm  right  on  the  edge  of  St.  Paul.  They  grow  fresh  vegetables  for 
market  in  the  city.  Their  best  vegetable  patch  is  right  beside  the  last  street  in  town.  More  people  are 
moving  into  St.  Paul  and  the  town  council  are  making  Tracey's  parents  sell  their  land  to  build  more 
houses. 

•   Have   students   predict  how  their  lives   would   be   different   if  goods   and   services   were   not 
exchanged. 
Discuss: 

How  would  our  lives  be  different  if  we  didn't  have  cars  that  are  made  in  Oshawa?    Televisions 
that  are  made  in  Japan?   Oranges  grown  in  United  States?    Shoes  made  in  Montreal? 

Draw  individual  or  group  picture  of  what  life  might  be  like  without  the  exchange  of  goods. 


3.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


In  small  groups,  have  students  review  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  exchanging  goods 
and  services. 


Have   students  develop  the  following  sentence  stem  in  their  journals: 
I  think  that  exchanging  goods  and  services  is  good  because 


I  think  that  exchanging  goods  and  services  is  not  a  good  idea  because 


PART  7:    WHAT  FACTORS  SHOULD  WE  CONSIDER  WHEN 
BUYING  GOODS/SERVICES  FROM  OTHER 
COMMUNITIES  (DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 
Concepts 

Goods 

Services 

Exchange 


Related  Facts  and  Content 

Advantages  of  the  exchange  ot  goods  and  services  such  as:  — 

-  convenience 

-  variety  i    ~> 

-  sharing  of  ideas  _ 

-  leads  to  new  friendships 

-  gives  more  free  time.  •—- 
Disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services  such  as: 

-  competition 

-  loss  of  farmland 

-  resource  depletion 

-  air  and  water  pollution  — 

-  ecological  damage. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES  _ 

Process  Skills 

Summarize  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  exchange  of  goods/services.  . 

Communication  Skills 

Use  maps,  graphs,  sketches  and/or  charts.  — 

Participation  Skills 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  after  taking  part  in  making  rules  for  group  work. 

Accept  the  role  of  leader  and  follower,  as  the  situation  requires.  

Problem-Solving  Strategy/Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue.  "- 

Organize  and  reorganize  information. 

Think  of  alternatives. 

Make  a  choice. 

Take  action,  when  feasible. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES  ( 

Awareness  of  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  issue 


WHAT  FACTORS  SHOULD  WE  CONSIDER 
WHEN  BUYING  GOODS  SERVICES  FROM 
OTHER  COMMUNITIES? 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  this  issue,  use  several  mini-issues  based  on  scenarios  like  the 
examples  below.    Develop  scenarios  relevant  to  your  students. 

Scenario  A:  Tommy  lives  in  a  small  Alberta  town  100  km  from  a  city.  His  grandmother  gave 
him  S40.00  for  his  birthday.  He  wants  to  buy  a  toy.  While  riding  his  bike  he  notices  the  toy  he 
wanted  for  sale  in  the  town's  toy  shop  window  for  $32.95.  However,  he  had  seen  a  TV 
commercial  about  a  store  in  the  city  that  was  advertising  the  same  toy  for  $25.95.  What  should 
Tommy  consider  before  he  makes  his  decision? 

Scenario  B:  Sally  lives  in  a  small  town.  She  has  been  going  to  a  dentist  in  a  nearby  city 
because  her  town  had  no  dentist.  Recently,  a  dentist  has  opened  an  office  in  her  town.  Many 
of  Sally's  friends  are  going  to  the  local  dentist.  Sally's  parents  are  talking  about  switching  to 
the  local  dentist  to  support  him.  What  should  Sally  and  her  parents  consider  before  changing 
dentists? 

Scenario  C:  Tim  lives  in  a  large  city.  In  his  neighbourhood  is  a  large  grocery  store  where  his 
family  shops  regularly.  A  newer,  much  larger  grocery  store  has  opened  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city.  The  store  is  further  away  but  the  prices  are  cheaper.  What  should  Tim  and  his  family 
consider  before  deciding  where  to  do  their  shopping? 


2.    Organize  and  reorganize  data/think  of  alternatives 


•  After  reading  Scenario  A,  discuss  what  choices  Tommy  has. 

•  As  a  class,  develop  rules  for  group  work.    See  pages  71-72. 

•  Have  students  work  in  pairs  to  list  on  a  chart  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each 
alternative.  Each  group  shares  the  information  on  their  chart  and  this  information  is  then 
compiled  on  a  class  chart. 


BUY  THE  TOY  IN  TOWN 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

-    Tommy  can  pick 

-    It  costs  more 

it  up  himself 

money 

-    He  can  do  this 

after  school 

-    He  can  be  sure  of 

getting  a  toy 

-    His  purchase 

would  support 

local  business 

-    Closer  to  home. 

saves  gas  money 

BUY  THE  TOY  IN  THE  CITY 

Advantages 

Disadvantages 

-    Tommy  will  save 

-    Mother  has  to 

money 

drive  Tommy  into 

-    The  extra  money 

the  city 

could  buy  another 

-    Tommy  has  to 

toy 

wait  until  Saturday 

-    All  the  toys  may 

be  sold  by  then 

-    Supports  a 

business  outside 

the  community 

-    Farther  from 

home,  spend 

extra  money  on 

gas 

3.    Make  a  choice 


In  their  journals,  or  using  a  decision  model  (pages   11-21),  have  students  record  what  they 
would  do  if  they  were  Tommy,  and  why. 

Additional  scenarios  may  be  developed  to  further  focus  on  the  issue. 

When  the  mini-inquiries  are  completed,  have  students  review  the  charts  to  name  the  factors 
that  they  considered  when  making  their  decision.    List  these  factors. 

Have  students  think  about  what  other  factors  they  might  have  considered  before  making  their 
decisions.   Add  these  to  list. 


4.    Take  action,  when  feasible 


If  some  of  the  factors  generated  for  consideration  when  buying  goods/services  from  other 
communities  applies  to  your  community,  students  can  specifically  focus  on  their  situation, 
discuss  it  on  an  individual  basis  or  a  class  basis,  and  make  their  own  personal  choice  for  action 
(e.g.,  to  support  the  local  ice  cream  store,  theatre,  local  convenience  store). 

Have  the  students  carry  out  their  plan  of  action.  When  the  plan  is  complete,  discuss  what  they 
did,  how  they  felt  and  whether  that  was  a  good  plan  of  action. 


PART  8:      CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


i 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Goods  produced  and  services  available  in  one  community  (urban/rural)  may  be  different  from  those 
goods  produced  or  services  available  in  other  communities. 
Goods  and  services  are  exchanged  between  communities. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Communication  Skills 

Write    a    short    paragraph    (two    to    four    sentences)    on    the    exchange    of    goods    between    two 
communities. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  To  culminate  the  unit,  ask  the  students  to  respond  to  the  question:     Why  do  communities  need 
each  other? 

Students  write  their  response  to  this  question  in  their  journals. 

•  Extension  Activity 

Create  some  goods  or  services  to  market  in  your  own  school. 
Goods        -   popcorn,  juice,  cookies,  crafts,  etc. 
Services    -   audio-visual  service  (pick-up  and  delivery  for  teachers) 

-  help  teachers  with  younger  students  who  need  scarves  tied  and  boots  put  on 

-  help  the  secretary  by  delivering  newsletters,  etc. 

-  set  up  a  paper  bin  for  collecting  paper  to  recycle. 

As  a  class  devise  a  plan  to  deliver  the  goods/service. 

Upon  completion  of  the  project,  discuss: 

Were  we  producing  a  good  or  providing  a  service? 

How  did  we  make  our  goods/service  available? 

What  were  the  advantages  of  providing  this  good/service? 

What  were  the  disadvantages? 

What   should   our   customers   have   considered    before   buying    our   product/service    (e.g., 

popcorn  cheaper,  profits  going  to  charity)? 


( 
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FOCUS:    COMMUNITIES 
SPECIAL  COMMUNITIES 


This  study  focuses  on  one  or  more  communities  in  which  people  are  attempting  to  perpetuate  a  distinctive  lifestyle.  The  people 
may  live  in  or  belong  to  a  culturally  distinctive  community.  Communities  selected  for  this  multicultural  study  should  be  located  in 
Alberta  and/or  Canada.  One  of  the  studies  will  focus  on  a  contemporary  Native  community  (Indian.  Metis,  Inuit).  The  intent  of 
the  unit  is  to  develop  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  cultures  and  lifestyles  of  other  Canadians  and  an  awareness  that  interaction 
with  other  people  may  bring  about  change. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ISSUES  FOR  INQUIRY 

Questions  and  issues  can  provide  a  focus  for  teachers  to  organize  the  knowledge,  skill  and  attitude  objectives  for 
instructional  purposes.  Several  questions  and/or  issues  must  be  addressed  in  each  topic,  using  appropriate 
inquiry  strategies.   Teachers  are  encouraged  to  adapt  these  and  to  develop  other  questions  and  issues  for  inquiry. 

Questions: 

How  do  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions? 

Why  do  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions? 

Can  we  keep  our  customs  and  traditions  and  still  be  members  of  a  larger  group? 

Issues: 

Should  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions  (e.g.,  language,  celebration  of  holidays,  traditional  dross,  traditional 

forms  of  shelter)? 

Should  we  be  concerned  with  others'  feelings  about  change? 

Should  individual  differences  affect  how  people  treat  each  other? 

Should  people  in  special  communities  be  allowed  to  live  as  they  want? 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  the  following: 


MAJOR  GENERALIZATION   -       Some  people  prefer  to  live  in  or  belong  to  a  special  community  so  they  can  keep 
their  customs  and  traditions. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


RELATED  FACTS  AND  CONTENT 


People  keep  their 
customs/traditions  in  similar  ways. 


The  customs/traditions  kept  by 
people  may  change. 


Respect  for  people  who  live  in  or 
belong  to  a  special  community  is 
important. 


traditions  -  the  handing  down 
of  stories,  customs,  beliefs 
from  older  people  to  children. 

customs  -  a  habit  or  practice; 
a  certain  way  of  doing  things. 

Students  can  use  the  terms 
traditions  and  customs 
interchangeably. 


respect  -  to  appreciate 


ways  people  keep  customs/traditions  (e.g., 

holidays,  language,  religious  practices,  education, 

location,  dress) 

common  customs/traditions  (e.g.,  Canada  Day, 

birthdays) 

customs/traditions  special  to  a  particular  group 

(e.g.,  Chinese  New  Year,  Sun  Dance,  Ukrainian 

Easter  eggs) 

reason  for  living  in  or  belonging  to  a  special 

group/community 

contributions  made  by  special  groups  (e.g.,  food, 

music,  clothing,  games,  livelihood,  attitudes, 

housing) 

ways  interaction  may  result  in  changes  or 
pressures  to  change  (e.g.,  media  -  radio, 
television,  press  -  personal  contact,  occupation, 
mobility,  telephone,  schools) 
how  people  in  the  selected  community  respond  to 
change  (accept,  accommodate,  reject) 

ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

-  try  to  understand 

-  want  to  learn  about 

-  accept  differences 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES  The  student  will  be  able  to  do  the  following: 


PROCESS  SKILLS 


Locating/Organizing/Interpreting  Information 

•  identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information  (print,  non-print,  interviews,  surveys,  etc.) 

•  acquire  information  to  answer  questions  through  listening,  viewing  and  reading 

•  acquire  information  by  skimming  materials  to  select  specific  information  and/or  supporting  details 

•  distinguish  between  fictional  stories  and  factual  information  about  people  in  communities 

Geography/Mapping 

•  read  and  interpret  map  symbols  that  represent  places,  boundaries  and  distances 

•  locate  the  communities  under  study  relative  to  one's  own  community  by  reading  and  interpreting  simple  maps 

•  describe  the  location,  using  mtercardinal  directions  (NW,  SE,  SW,  NE) 

•  compare  distance  on  a  nearer,  farther  basis  from  one's  own  community  to  other  communities  studied 

Analyzing/Synthesizmg/Evaluating 

•  examine  case  study  descriptions  of  communities  to  identify  ways  people  perpetuate  their  lifestyle 

•  identify  differences  in  perspectives  (the  way  people  see  things)  and  underlying  values  of  those  people/individuals  who 
may  choose  to  change  some  specific  of  their  lifestyle  and  those  who  desire  to  remain  the  same 

COMMUNICATION  SKILLS 

•  chart  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups 

•  orally,  present  information  on  a  community,  giving  consideration  to  content,  audiences,  social  studies  vocabulary, 
pronunciation  and  enunciation 

•  present  information  in  written  form,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content,  organization, 
vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics 

PARTICIPATION  SKILLS 

•  observe  established  group  or  class  rules 

•  participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas 

•  plan  and  carry  out  an  action  that  would  show  an  appreciation  of  someone  else's  way  of  mamtaing  a  tradition 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 


The  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop: 


respect  for  someone's  opinion  and  viewpoint 

appreciation,  understanding  and  tolerance  of  people  who  maintain  a  distinctive  lifestyle 
appreciation  of  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups 
understanding  of  the  forces  that  temper  change  in  a  distinctive  community 
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RESOURCES 

Basic 

Special  Canadian  Communities  (Weigl  Educational  Publishers)  1988 

Redeveloped  Kanata  Kit— Student  Text 

Focuses  on  four  Canadian  Communities:     Chinese  in   Edmonton,   Cree  in  John   D'Or  Prairie, 

French  in  Gravelbourg  and  Ukrainian  in  Vegreville. 

The  Land  of  the  Bloods   (Plains  Publishing  Inc.)  1986 

A  comprehensive  description  of  the  life  of  the  Blood  Indians  from  the  historical  to  the  present 

day.    Colourful  photographs,  drawings  and  maps  contribute  to  student  interest. 

Cultural  Community  Series    (Globe/Modern  Curriculum  Press)  1983 

Canadian  Ways 
The  student  book  focuses  on  six  Canadian  culturally  distinct  groups;  Natives,  Hutterites,  Inuit, 
Acadians,  Chinese  and  the  inhabitants  of  Fogo  Island.     A  teacher's  guide  is  listed  under  the 
recommended  resources.    Recommend  purchasing  up  to  one  half  a  class  set. 

Recommended 

Not  So  Different— Media  Kit  (Mclntyre  Media  Ltd.)  1985 

The  animated  story  on  videotape  is  about  a  make-believe  land  where  sameness  is  the  rule. 
When  strangers  arrive  that  are  different,  the  people  begin  to  question  the  norms  of  their 
society.  The  videotape  is  accompanied  by  a  teacher's  guide  that  provides  a  variety  of 
suggestions  for  classroom  use. 

Exploration  Series   (Douglas  and  Mclntyre  Educational  Ltd.)  1983 

Turn  on  to  Canada 
Refer  to  "Recommended"  section  of  Topic  3B  for  description. 

The  Way  We  Live 

The  Way  We  Live  Teacher's  Guide   (Oxford  University  Press)  1983 

Refer  to  "Recommended"  section  of  Topic  3B  for  a  description. 

Muskwachees   Community — Jason   Visits  the   Reserve      (ACCESS   Network)      (Videotape   and 

Teacher's  Manual)  1985 

A  thirty  minute  videotape  about  Jason  who  visits  and  learns  about  the  people  of  the  Hobbema 

Reserve.    The  teacher's  guide  includes  questions  and  suggestions  for  activities  that  can  be  done 

before  and  after  viewing  the  videotape.    Available  from:    ACCESS  NETWORK,  Media  Resource 

Centre,295  Midpark  Way  S.E.,  Calgary,  Alberta,  T2X  2A8 

Telephone:      1-800-352-8293.      The   basic   program    number      (catalogue   order    number)    is 

VC252601 

If  you  send  a  blank  tape  to  the  Centre,  together  with  an  ACCESS  NETWORK  order  form,  there  is 
no  charge  for  the  program.  If  you  prefer  to  buy  tape  from  the  Centre,  please  forward  an 
ACCESS  NETWORK  order  form  and  a  purchase  order. 

Supplementary 

See  page  44  for  listing. 


SAMPLE  UNIT 
GRADE  3  TOPIC  C:    SPECIAL  COMMUNITIES 

The  following  sample  unit  is  one  way  to  approach  the  teaching  of  this  topic.  The  mandatory  objectives 
of  this  topic  will  be  met  if  the  developmental  activities  are  used  as  suggested.  The  sample  unit  is  set 
up  as  a  sequential  series  of  lessons. 

The  developmental  activities  can  be  expanded,  modified  or  substituted  by  other  activities.  When 
substituting  activities  or  developing  one's  own  unit  of  study,  it  is  important  that  the  activities  selected 
meet  the  objectives  of  the  topic.  Practice  and  review  activities  must  be  developed  by  the  teacher  as 
these  are  not  built  into  the  sample  unit. 

!  PART  1 :    UNDERSTANDING  WHAT  A  SPECIAL  COMMUNITY  IS       I 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    6-10  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  keep  their  customs/traditions  in  similar  ways. 

Respect  for  people  who  live  in  or  belong  to  a  special  community  is  important. 
Concepts 

Customs/traditions 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  people  keep  customs/traditions  (e.g.,  holidays,  language,  religious  practices,  education, 

location,  dress). 

Common  customs/traditions  (e.g.,  Canada  Day,  birthdays). 

Customs/traditions  special  to  a  particular  group  (e.g.,  Chinese  New  Year,  Sun  Dance,  Ukrainian 

Easter  eggs). 

Ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

-  try  to  understand 

-  want  to  learn  about 

-  accept  differences. 

Reason  for  living  in  or  belonging  to  a  special  group/community. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  through  listening,  viewing  and  reading. 
Communication  Skills 

Chart  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussion  by  contributing  ideas  in  a  discussion. 


ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,  understanding  and  tolerance  of  people  who  maintain  a  distinctive  lifestyle. 
Appreciation  of  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•  Discuss  "What  makes  our  community  special?"    List  responses. 

Read  to  the  class  a  story  about  a  "special"  community  that  attempts  to  maintain  a  distinctive 
lifestyle. 

Discuss  how  this  community  is  the  same  as  ours  and  how  it  is  different  from  our  own  (e.g..  What 
makes  it  different?   What  makes  it  the  same?). 

Discuss  what  a  special  community  is. 

•  To  develop  an  understanding  of  lifestyle,  have  students  complete  a  teacher  prepared  timetable  of 
their  activities  for  a  24-hour  day. 

Discuss: 

What  activities  that  you  recorded  in  this  timetable  do  you  do  every  day? 
What  are  some  of  the  activities  that  you  don't  do  every  day? 
What  things  do  you  do  that  are  similar  to  those  of  your  classmates? 
What  things  do  you  do  that  are  different  from  those  of  your  classmates? 
What  activities  are  similar  to  the  character  in  the  story  we  read?    Different? 

Explain  to  students  that  to  us  this  is  the  customary  way  of  life  and  we  call  it  lifestyle.  To  the 
character  in  the  story  we  read,  that  was  his  or  her  customary  way  of  life  or  his  or  her  lifestyle.  Post 
the  definition  on  the  bulletin  board  accompanied  by  several  student  timetables. 

•  Make  a  display  of  pictures  and/or  word  cards  that  show  examples  of  traditions  or  customs.  Explain 
what  is  happening  in  each  picture. 

e.g..     The  Smith  family  is  attending  a  Remembrance  Day  celebration. 
John  and  his  family  speak  French  at  home. 
Crystal's  family  eats  Korean  food  for  dinner  every  night. 
Lin's  family  goes  to  church  every  Sunday. 

Barbara's  family  does  not  celebrate  Christmas  but  they  celebrate  Chinese   New  Year  in 
February. 
Every  Easter,  Elana's  family  makes  Ukrainian  Easter  eggs. 

Have  students  think  of  a  word  or  words  that  describe  what  is  happening  (draw  out  the  words 
"traditions"  and  "customs").  Have  students  develop  definitions  for  customs  and  traditions.  Post  on 
a  bulletin  board. 

•  Have  students  quickly  record  on  their  think  pads  two  or  more  traditions/customs  followed  by  their 
family  (see  page  88). 

Orally  share  these  ideas.  Record  them  on  a  class  chart.  Discuss  the  similarities  and  differences  of 
the  activities  listed  by  the  students. 

•  Each  class  member  will  write/draw  a  page  for  a  class  book  or  a  bulletin  board  display  entitled  "Our 
Customs  and  Traditions."  This  picture/composition  will  describe  something  special  their  family 
does. 


• 


Have  students  write  a  sentence  or  two  describing  a  tradition  shared  by  other  class  members  that 
they  found  interesting/exciting.  Upon  completion,  explain  to  the  class  that  by  choosing  someone 
else's  tradition  they  are  showing  respect  and  appreciation  for  someone  else. 

•  Discuss  what  traditions  and  customs  were  held  by  the  character  in  the  story  read. 

•  Focus  students'  attention  on  the  chart  and  class  book.      Discuss  some  of  the  ways  we  keep 
traditions  and  customs. 

Record  categories  on  a  class  wall  chart.  The  chart  can  be  expanded  and  filled  in  as  different 
groups  are  studied. 


Our  Class 

Native 

Other  Case 
Study 

Food 

Language 

Clothing 

Religion 

Music 

Art  Crafts 

Literature 

Education 

Games 

Recreation 

Celebrations  Special  Days 

•  Have  students  copy  the  categories  from  the  chart  into  their  notebooks.  Provide  an  example  for  the 
class  by  recording  information  on  a  storybook  character,  a  student  or  oneself.  Instruct  students  to 
discuss  the  categories  with  their  family  and  record  the  information  in  categories  that  are  applicable. 

As  students  share  information  from  their  individual  charts,  list  the  information  on  the  class  chart. 


As  a  class,  develop  a  definition  for  a  "special  community."     Use  the  words  "lifestyle,"  "traditions" 
and  "customs." 

Discuss  reasons  why  people  live  in  a  special  community. 

Discuss: 

Do  you  belong  to  a  special  community?    If  you  do,  tell  us  about  it. 
Do  you  know  someone  who  belongs  to  a  special  community?    Explain. 
Why  do  people  belong  to  special  communities? 


PART  2:    LOCATION  OF  A  NATIVE  COMMUNITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES:    Wall  Map  of  Canada 


SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Read  and  interpret  map  symbols  that  represent  places,  boundaries  and  distances. 

Locate  the  communities  under  study  relative  to  one's  own  community  by  reading  and  interpreting 

simple  maps. 

Describe  the  location,  using  intercardmal  directions  (NW,  SE,  SW,  NE). 

Compare  distances  on  a  nearer,  farther  basis  from  one's  own  community  to  other  communities 

studied. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


Choose  a  contemporary  Native  Indian,  Metis  or  Inuit 
community  for  an  in-depth  case  study. 


•  On  a  wall  map  or  overhead  projection  of  Canada,  have  a  student  locate  and  outline  Alberta. 

Hand  out  individual  outline  maps  of  Canada.     Have  students  locate  and  outline  Alberta  with  a 
coloured  pencil. 

Call  on  a  student  to  locate  their  own  community  and  the  community  under  study  on  the  wall  map  as 
the  other  students  locate  and  mark  these  on    their  own  maps. 

•  Have  students  compare  the  distances  between  their  community  and  other  large  centres  as  well  as 
the  community  under  study.    Use  terms  "farther"  and  "nearer." 

•  Show  a  direction  finder  on  a  wall  map.    Have  students  make  a  direction  finder  on  their  maps. 

Discuss: 

-   In  what  direction  does  the  community  under  study  lie  relative  to  our  own? 

Using  coloured  yarn  and  tacks,  join  the  two  communities  on  the  wall  map.     Compare  direction  of 

yarn  with  direction  finder  on  map. 

Introduce  intercardmal  directions.    Students  add  these  to  the  direction  finder.    (A  handy  way  to  help 

students  remember  the  correct  order  of  cardinal  directions  is  the  sentence  Never  Eat  Shredded 

Wheat.) 

Explain  to  students  that  the  strategy  they  are  using  is  called  a  mnemonic  strategy.    It  is  a  strategy 

used  to  help  us  remember. 


< 


Mnemonic 

Strategy 

Use  the  first  letters  of  the  words. 

Make  a  sentence. 

Use  the  sentence. 

Again  discuss: 

In  what  direction  from  the  community  under  study  does  our  community  lie? 

•     Provide  additional  practise  using  intercardinal  directions  through  games. 

Activity  1 

Tape  cardinal  and  intercardinal  directions  onto  floor  using  masking  tape. 


Students  give  directions  as  to  the  specific  location  of  items  in  the  classroom.    For  example: 
The  blackboard  is  east  of  the  table. 
The  sink  is  southwest  of  my  desk. 

As  students  share  an  example  the  class  can  signal  whether  the  directions  are  correct  by  holding 
thumbs  up  for  correct  statements,  thumbs  down  for  incorrect  statements,  and  thumbs  level  if  they  are 
not  sure. 


Activity  2 


Make  task  cards  ("Detective  Cards")  with  a  set  of  directions  for  pairs  of  students  to  follow. 

(e.g.,  Start  at  the  door.    Then  go  3  steps  west,  5  steps  north,  8  steps  northwest  and  2  steps  west. 

Where  are  you?). 

After  pairs  of  students  complete  their  task  cards,  have  them  create  one  of  their  own;  these  can  be 
incorporated  in  an  activity  centre. 


PART  3:     HOW  DO  THE  NATIVES  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  KEEP  THEIR 
CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS? 
(PROBLEM-SOLVING  STRATEGY) 


L 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    14-20  (30  minute)  periods 

RESOURCES:        Special  Canadian  Communities 
Land  of  the  Bloods 
Muskawchees  Community — Jason  Visits  the  Reserve 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

People  keep  their  customs/  traditions  in  similar  ways. 
Concept 

Customs/traditions 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  people  keep  customs/traditions  (e.g..  holidays,  language,  religious  beliefs). 

Customs/traditions  special  to  a  particular  group  (e.g..  Chinese  New  Year,  Sun  Dance,  Ukrainian 

Easter  eggs). 

Common  customs/traditions  (e.g.,  Canada  Day,  birthdays). 

Contributions  made  by  special  groups   (e.g..   food,   music,   clothing,   games,   livelihood,   attitudes, 

housing). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  possible  sources  and  location  of  information  (print,  non-print,  interviews,  surveys,  etc.) 

Distinguish  between  fictional  stories  and  factual  information  about  people  in  communities. 

Acquire  information  to  answer  questions  through  listening,  viewing,  and  reading. 

Acquire  information  by  skimming  materials  to  select  specific  information  and/or  supporting  details. 

Examine  case  study  descriptions  of  communities  to  identify  ways  people  perpetuate  their  lifestyle. 
Communication  Skills 

Orally,   present  information  on  a  community,   giving   consideration   to  content,   audiences,   social 

studies  vocabulary,  pronunciation  and  enunciation. 

Present  information  in  written  form,  applying  the  skills  of  revising  and  editing  by  considering  content, 

organization,  vocabulary,  sentence  structure  and  mechanics. 

Chart  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas. 
Problem-Solving  Strategy 

Understand  the  question/problem 

Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 

Gather  and  organize  information 

Develop  a  conclusion/solution 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation,    understanding    and    tolerance    of    people    who    maintain    a    distinctive    lifestyle. 
Understanding  of  the  forces  that  temper  change  in  a  distinctive  community. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.    Understand  the  question/problem 


HOW  DO  THE  NATIVES  IN  THIS  COMMUNITY  KEEP 
THEIR  CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS? 


Discuss 

How  do  we  keep  our  customs  and  traditions? 

What  other  ways  do  people  keep  thetr  customs  and  traditions? 

Focus  students'  attention  on  previous  class  wall  chart  listing  categories. 


2.    Develop  research  questions  and  procedures 


•  Have  students  develop  a  list  of  research  questions  based  on  the  chart  categories, 
e.g..       What  special  foods  do  the  Natives  eat? 

What  language(s)  do  they  speak? 

Are  the  children  educated  to  keep  special  traditions?    How? 

•  Have  students  record  on  their  think  pads  one  or  more  places  where  they  might  find  information 
to  answer  the  questions.    Discuss  the  ideas  generated. 

•  Collect  several  fictional  and  non-fictional  books  on  Natives.     Discuss  which  resources  might 
provide  the  more  accurate  and/or  factual  information. 

•  Using  a  student  resource,  ask  students  the  following: 

Locate   the   table   of   contents.      What   chapter   would    you    use   to    find    information    on 
celebrations/special  days?    On  food?    On  language? 

Locate  the  index  (if  the  resource  has  one).    On  what  page  would  you  find  information  about 
dress?    Language? 


3.     Gather,  organize  and  interpret  information 


•  Have  students  examine  the  "Table  of  Contents"  to  find  categories  for  which  various  pages  may 
provide  information. 

•  Have  students  use  a  table  of  contents  to  locate  an  assigned  passage.  Have  them  read  this 
passage  to  find  specific  information.  As  a  class,  discuss  the  information  found  and  begin  filling 
in  the  wall  chart.    The  assigned  reading  should  focus  on  one  category  (e.g.,  food,  language). 

•  Have  students  work  in  groups/pairs  to  research  and  prepare  written  information  and  pictures  on 
one  or  more  categories  listed  on  the  chart  (e.g.,  recreation,  education). 

•  A  paraphrasing  strategy  such  as  "RAP"  can  be  used  to  help  students  remember  more  of  what 
they  read,  for  note  taking,  and  for  studying. 


-303- 


Introduce  the  strategy1  (e.g.  using  a  wall  chart): 

T 


RAP  R  -    Read  the  paragraph. 

A  -   Ask  yourself  about  what  you  just  read 

(mam  idea  and  two  details). 
P  -    Put  it  in  your  own  words. 


[ 


Explain  the  steps: 

R — The  students  read  the  paragraph  silently  to  themselves. 

A — After  reading  the  paragraph,  the  students  stop  and  ask  themselves  what  they  just  read(Does  it 

make  sense?    How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  already  know?    How  does  it  relate  to  what  I  have  already 

read?   What  is  the  main  idea  the  author  is  trying  to  get  across?   What  are  two  supporting  details?). 

P — Notes  are  then  written  down  based  on  what  has  been  read  and  asked  about  with  the  students 

putting  the  mam  idea  and  two  details  in  their  own  words. 

Practise  the  strategy  by  reading  passages  about  a  Native  community. 

Have  students  orally  present  their  reports  to  the  class.    Complete  the  appropriate  categories  on  class 
wall  chart. 


If  during  oral  discussions,  you  note  that  students  are  not  listening,  the  following  listening  strategy 
called  "CARING"  could  be  used. 

Discuss:    How  do  you  feel  when  you  are  talking  to  someone  and  the  person  isn't  listening? 

Present  the  "CARING"  strategy2  on  a  chart.    Discuss  each  step  of  the  strategy. 

C — Caring  about  the  message 

A — Always  look  at  the  speaker 

R — Remain  seated 

I — Is  quiet  (when  being  spoken  to) 

N — Notices  details  (  so  questions  can  be  answered) 

G — Greet  speaker  with  a  clear  mind  (try  to  think  only  about  what  is  being  said) 
Practise  the  strategy. 
Leave  the  chart  on  the  wall  for  future  reference. 

Compile  the  reports  into  a  class  booklet  and  produce  one  for  each  child.  Students  will  then  fill  in  table 
of  contents  page  and  illustrate  the  cover. 

Have  each  student  write  a  question  for  the  class  to  answer.  Provide  question  stems  for  students  to  use 
(refer  to  pages  68-70)  so  that  most  of  the  questions  are  not  straight  recall.  As  each  student  asks  the 
class  a  question,  the  students  can  skim  their  booklets  to  find  the  answer,  or  the  questions  could  be 
compiled  into  a  worksheet  to  be  completed  individually  or  in  pairs. 


ice  Edition  by  R.  Muloihy. 
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•  Have  students  write  one  key  fact  on  a  card  to  be  used  for  a  categorization  game.  Students  can 
make  more  than  one  card.  The  category  (the  answer)  should  be  on  the  back  of  the  card.  The 
teacher  picks  up  the  cards,  mixes  them  and  hands  them  out  to  groups  of  students.  Students 
take  turns  reading  the  fact  and  identifying  what  category  it  belongs  to.  They  can  check  their 
choices  by  turning  over  the  card. 

Front  of  Card  Back  of  Card 


language 


4.     Develop  a  conclusion/solution 


•  Have  students  list  on  their  think   pad   similarities   between   their  community   and   the   Native 
community  studied.    Discuss. 

Have  students  list  the  differences. 

Discuss: 

What  have  we  learned  about  the  way  the  people  in  this  Native  community  live? 
How  do  these  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions? 
Why  do  you  think  people  keep  their  customs  and  traditions? 

•  Have  students  write  a  paragraph,   describing   how  this  community   keeps   its   traditions   and 
customs. 

After  students  have  written  a  rough  draft  of  a  paragraph  or  story,  hand  it  back  uncorrected.    Teach 

a  self-correcting  strategy  like  "COPS"  to  encourage  students  to  proofread  their  own  writing1. 

C — Are  the  first  words  in  each  sentence  capitalized?   Are  names  capitalized? 

O — How  is  the  overall  appearance? 

P — Have  I  used  punctuation? 

S — Are  the  words  spelled  correctly? 

This  could  be  made  into  a  class  chart  for  future  reference. 


COPS 

c- 

-Capitalization 

0- 

-Overall  Appearance 

p- 

-Punctuation 

s- 

-Spelling 

Have  the  students  try  the  self-correcting  strategy  on  their  own  work  and  then  have  them  hand  it 
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PART  4:    SPECIAL  COMMUNITIES  MAY  CHANGE 


J    l 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    2-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES:  The  Land  of  the  Bloods 


I 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

The  customs/traditions  kept  by  people  may  change. 
Concept 

Change 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  interaction   may  result  in  changes  or   pressures   to  change   (e.g., 

press — personal  contact,  occupation,  mobility,  telephone,  schools). 

How  people  in  the  selected  community  respond  to  change  (accept,  accommodate,  reject). 


media — radio,   television. 
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SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  differences  in  perspectives  (the  way  people  see  things)  and  underlying  values  of  those 

people/individuals  who  may  choose  to  change  some  specific  of  their  lifestyle  and  those  who  desire 

to  remain  the  same. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

participate  cooperatively  in  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Understanding  of  the  forces  that  temper  change  in  a  culturally  distinctive  community. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

To  develop  an  understanding  of  change,  focus  on  examples  from  your  own  life  or  on  examples  from 
other  people's  lives,  using  stories  and/or  guest  speakers. 

Sample  case  studies: 

Katie  grew  up  in  a  small  community.  Most  of  the  people  in  the  community  were  Ukrainian.  Katie's 
mother  cooked  only  Ukrainian  food,  as  did  her  friends'  mothers,  so  that's  what  Katie  ate  while  she 
was  growing  up.  When  she  moved  to  Calgary,  she  visited  many  friends  and  many  restaurants. 
She  tried  many  new  dishes  that  she  liked.    Then  she  began  making  these  new  dishes  for  herself. 


Discuss: 


How  did  Katie  change? 

Why  did  Katie  change? 

How  do  you  think  she  felt  about  the  change? 

How  might  this  change  affect,  for  example,  her  children? 


When  Robert  was  born,  his  parents  wanted  him  to  learn  to  speak  German  as  did  their  parents  and 
grandparents.  At  home,  Robert's  parents  always  spoke  German  to  him.  During  the  day,  when 
Robert  went  to  the  babysitter,  the  babysitter  spoke  English  to  him.  At  times  Robert  became 
confused.  There  wasn't  a  German  school  in  their  community,  so  when  Robert  started  school  he 
had  to  go  to  an  English  school.  He  practised  more  English  in  school  with  his  friends,  showing 
improvement,  but  he  showed  little  improvement  in  his  German. 

Discuss: 

Why  was  Robert's  German  not  improving? 

How  do  you  think  Robert  felt? 

How  do  you  think  Robert's  parents  felt? 

If  Robert  learns  German,  how  may  this  affect  him  when  he  grows  up?    When  he  has  a  family 

of  his  own? 

If  Robert  doesn't  learn  German,  how  may  this  affect  him  in  the  future?    When  he  has  a  family 

of  his  own? 

When  Lee  was  a  young  girl  in  school,  she  was  not  interested  in  her  family's  French  Canadian 
traditions.  She  wanted  to  be  like  her  friends,  and  the  special  traditions  her  family  kept  made  her 
feel  different.  When  Lee  grew  older  and  moved  to  her  own  home,  she  no  longer  kept  these 
customs.  Then  Lee  married  and  had  children.  She  wanted  her  children  to  know  about  their 
traditions  so  she  began  to  practise  them  once  again.  One  tradition  that  Lee  had  her  family  take  part 
in  was  the  Reveillon.  The  Reveillon  involves  going  to  midnight  mass  at  Christmas,  followed  by  the 
sharing  of  a  family  meal  and  the  opening  of  Christmas  presents. 

Discuss: 

Why  was  Lee  not  interested  in  keeping  some  of  her  traditions  when  she  was  young? 
Why  do  you  think  this  changed  when  Lee  got  older? 
How  will  practising  traditions  affect  her  children? 

Discuss  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in  students'  parents  lives,  or  their  own  lives. 

Illustrate  to  class  that  change  can  occur  in  two  directions: 

traditional  w   present 

< ►     change   < ► 

way  y  way 

Refer  to  the  scenarios  discussed  and  to  the  students'  examples  of  change  and  identify  which 
changes  are  a  move  to  the  modern  way  and  which  changes  are  a  move  to  the  traditional  way. 

Discuss  the  changes  that  may  be  occurring  in  the  community  under  study. 

What  kind  of  changes  are  happening  to  the  people  in  the  community  under  study? 

Why  are  these  changes  occurring? 

What  causes  the  changes? 

How  do  the  people  in  the  community  respond  to  change? 

How  may  the  changes  affect  the  community  in  the  future? 

NOTE:        Amount  of  emphasis  placed  on  these  changes  will  depend  on  the  specific  community 
and  the  resources  available. 
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PART  5:    SHOULD  NATIVES  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO  KEEP  THEIR 
CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS? 
(DECISION-MAKING  STRATEGY) 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    4-6  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

The  customs/traditions  kept  by  people  may  change. 
Concepts 

Change 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  interaction  with  the  broader  society  may  result  in  changes,  or  pressures  to  change  (e.g., 

media — radio,  television,  press,  personal  contact,  occupation,  mobility,  telephone,  schools). 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Process  Skills 

Identify  differences  in  perspectives  (the  way  people  see  things)  and  underlying  values  of  those 

people/individuals  who  may  choose  to  change  some  specifics  of  their  lifestyle  and  those  who  desire 

to  remain  the  same. 
Communication  Skills 

Chart  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas. 
Decision-Making  Strategy 

Understand  the  issue 

Organize  and  reorganize  data 

Think  of  alternatives 

Make  a  choice 

Take  action,  if  feasible 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Respect  for  someone  else's  opinion  and  viewpoint. 


DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 


1.     Understand  the  issue 


SHOULD  NATIVES  BE  ENCOURAGED  TO 
KEEP  THEIR  CUSTOMS  AND  TRADITIONS? 


•  Post  the  issue  and  discuss  what  it  means,  using  concrete  examples. 


I  2.      Organize  and  reorganize   information/think  of  alternatives I 

•  Develop  the  issue  by  using  several  mini-issues. 

•  Create  role-playing  situations  that  illustrate  possible  changes  in  customs  and  traditions.  Have 
students  discuss  the  possible  solutions  with  a  partner  and  role  play  the  solution  of  their  choice. 
As  a  class,  after  each  role  play,  discuss: 

What  was  the  problem? 

What  choices  did  the  person  have? 

What  would  you  do  and  why? 

Scenario  A 

It  is  customary,  in  Johnny's  family,  to  do  traditional  dances  during  Indian  Days.  Johnny  would 
rather  learn  a  modern  dance. 

Scenario  B 

Susie's  aunt  does  beading.    Her  mother  does  not.    Susie  would  like  to  learn  how  to  bead. 

On  large  charts,  list  mini-issues  similar  to  the  ones  below: 
Should  the  children  learn  their  Native  language?   Why? 

Should  the  people  continue  to  perform  traditional  dances  and/or  ceremonies?   Why? 
It  is  customary  for  the  peace  pipe  to  begin  a  gathering.    Should  this  custom  be  kept? 

Focus  on  one  mini-issue  at  a  time  and  for  each  mini-issue  have  students  record  their  response 
and  accompanying  reasons  on  a  sentence  strip. 

NOTE:  Teachers  should  emphasize  to  students  that  these  are  opinions  and  that  all  answers  are 
acceptable  if  they  are  well  supported. 

After  the  students  share  their  choice  and  accompanying  reasons,  have  them  place  their 
sentence  strip  on  the  large  chart.  Charts  similar  to  the  one  below  can  be  made  for  each  mini- 
issue. 


SHOULD  PEOPLE  KEEP  THEIR  NATIVE  LANGUAGE? 
YES                                            MAYBE                                     NO 

3.     Make  a  choice 


After  all  the  mini-issues  are  dealt  with,  have  students 
respond  on  a  decision  model  (refer  to  pages  11-21) 
to  the  issue  "Should  the  Natives  be  encouraged  to 
keep  their  customs  and  traditions?" 

Have  students  discuss  and  illustrate,  on  one  half  of  a 
page,  a  family  custom  or  tradition  that  they  would 
like  to  keep. 

Have  students  discuss  and  illustrate,  on  the  other  half 
of  the  page,  a  custom  or  tradition  of  the  community 
studied  that  they  would  like  to  see  kept  or  one  that 
they  feel  the  community  should  be  willing  to  give  up. 
Share  the  illustrations. 
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4.    Take  action,  if  feasible 


Have  students  discuss  what  they  can  do  to  keep  or  help  a  friend  keep  the  tradition  they  selected? 

e.g.,     Practise  the  dances 
Cook  often 

Sing  favourite  songs  every  Sunday 
Make  Easter  eggs  every  year 
Practise  Cree  with  their  grandmother 
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Each  student,  if  there  is  a  tradition  he  or  she  is  interested  in  maintaining,  can  plan  to  do  one  thing 
to  achieve  that  goal.  These  can  be  recorded,  carried  out  and  then  their  success  can  be 
discussed. 


NOTE:     The  above  case  study  covers  the  Native  community  but  may  also  be  applied  or 
extended  to  study  any  other  special  community. 

In  addition  to  studying  a  Native  community,  other  communities  may  be  studied: 
e.g.      Ukrainian  Canadians 

Chinese  Canadians 

French  Canadian 

Hutterites 

Mennonites 

After  completion  of  one  or  more  of  these  case  studies,  the  following  guestion  should 
be  addressed: 

"Should  people  be  encouraged  to  keep  their  customs  and  traditions?" 

Discuss,   then  individually  complete  the  following   statement:      "I  think  that  people 
should/should  not  keep  their  customs  and  traditions  because  .  .  . 
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PART  6:   CULMINATING  ACTIVITY 


ESTIMATED  TIME:    3-4  (30  minute)  periods 
RESOURCES: 


KNOWLEDGE  OBJECTIVES 

Generalization 

Respect  for  people  who  live  in  or  belong  to  a  special  community  is  important. 
Concepts 

Respect 
Related  Facts  and  Content 

Ways  of  showing  respect  such  as: 

-  try  to  understand 

-  want  to  learn  about 

-  accept  differences. 

SKILL  OBJECTIVES 

Communication  Skills 

Chart  or  draw  a  picture  to  show  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 
Participation  Skills 

Observe  established  group  or  class  rules. 

Participate  cooperatively  in  group  work  and  class  discussions  by  contributing  ideas. 

Plan  and  carry  out  an  action  that  would  show  an  appreciation  of  someone  else's  way  of  maintaining 

a  tradition. 

ATTITUDE  OBJECTIVES 

Appreciation  of  the  contributions  made  to  society  by  culturally  distinctive  groups. 

DEVELOPMENTAL  ACTIVITIES 

•      In  small  groups,  have  students  discuss  and  illustrate: 
What  have  we  learned  from  the  Natives? 
What  have  they  contributed  to  us? 
e.g.,  -    Words  like  toboggan,  Saskatchewan,  saskatoon.  Wetaskiwin,  moccasins,  mukluks,  chinook 
-     Indian  legends,  games,  snowshoes. 

If  other  cases  were  studied,  focus  on  their  contributions. 


Have  students  list  on  their  think  pads  two  or  more  ways  to  show  someone  you  appreciate  his  or  her 
traditions,  and  respect  his  or  her  traditions, 
e.g.,     Tell  the  person  you  like  his  headdress. 

Listen  to  someone  explaining  a  family  tradition. 

Try  a  new  food. 

Learn  a  word  in  another  language. 

Discuss  and  list  the  ideas.    Have  students  select  one  they  would  like  to  do.    After  they  carry 

out  their  action,  discuss  what  they  did,  how  they  felt,  and  how  the  other  person  felt. 


APPENDIX 
ALBERTA  EDUCATION CONTROVERSIAL  ISSUES 


In  August,  1972,  The  Minister  of  Education  announced  a  policy  regarding  controversial  issues.  This 
announcement  was  in  response  to  representations  made  regarding  the  treatment  in  school  programs  of 
such  matters  as  Canadian  content,  family  life  education,  sex-stereotyping  and  special  creation,  to  name 
a  few.  By  way  of  interpretation  the  policy  is  to  be  treated  as  a  whole:  that  is,  no  clause  is  to  be  applied 
in  isolation  of  any  other  clause  or  clauses.  The  policy  is  intended  to  accomplish  the  following  in  the 
handling  of  issues  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 

1.  Provincially  it  will: 

(a)  guide  the  development  and  revision  of  Programs  of  Study,  including  the  acguisition  of 
support  materials. 

(b)  serve  as  the  Department  of  Education  position  in  cases  in  which  the  Department  may 
be  consulted  regarding  controversial  issues. 

2.  Locally,  the  statement  is  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  development  of  policy  at  system, 
district  or  school  levels,  according  to  local  choice. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  POLICY 
Re:   Controversial  Issues  in  the  Classroom 

I  .     In  principle,  it  is  an  objective  of  the  Alberta  educational  system  to  develop  students'  capacities  to 
think  clearly,  reason  logically,  examine  all  issues  and  reach  sound  judgments. 

II.     The  specific  policy,  based  on  this  principle,  is: 

1.  Students  in  Alberta  classrooms  should  not  be  ridiculed  or  embarrassed  for  positions  which 
they  hold  on  any  issue,  a  reguirement  which  calls  for  sensitivity  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
students  and  other  participants  in  dealing  with  such  issues. 

2.  Students  should  have  experiences  in  selecting  and  organizing  information  in  order  to  draw 
intelligent  conclusions  from  it.  For  sound  judgments  to  be  made,  information  regarding 
controversial  issues  should: 

(a)  represent  alternative  points  of  view, 

(b)  appropriately  reflect  the  maturity,  capabilities  and  educational  needs  of  the  students 
and  reflect  the  requirements  of  the  course  as  stated  in  the  Program  of  Studies. 

(c)  reflect  the  neighborhood  and  community  in  which  the  school  is  located,  but  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  provincial,  national  and  international  contexts. 

3.  School  trustees  should  establish,  in  consultation  with  appropriate  interest  groups,  policies 
regarding: 

(a)  identification  of  controversial  issues, 

(b)  treatment  of  such  issues  in  local  classrooms. 

4.  Students,  teachers  and  administrative  staff  should  have  a  voice  in  determining: 

(a)  the  controversial  issues  to  be  studied, 

(b)  the  texts  and  other  materials  to  be  used, 

(c)  the  manner  in  which  such  issues  are  dealt  with  in  the  classroom. 


In  response  to  representations  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  evolution  in  school  science 
programs,  the  Science  Curriculum  Coordinating  Committee  prepared  and  presented  the  following  policy 
statement  to  the  Curriculum  Policies  Board.  This  statement,  which  interprets  the  Department's  policy 
regarding  controversial  issues  in  relation  to  science  programs  in  the  classroom,  was  considered  by  the 
Curriculum  Policies  Board  in  March,  1979,  and  was  accepted  by  the  Minister  of  Education  in  June, 
1979. 

(a)  That  where  relevant,  official  curriculum  documents  published  by  Alberta  Education  for 
use  by  science  teachers  should  contain: 

(i)    the  Department  of  education  policy  statement  on  controversial  issues. 

(u)  a  special  statement  alerting  teachers  to  the  need  for  sensitivity  in  handling  such 
issues. 

(in)  a  listing  of  available  learning  resources  from  which  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  or  students  may  select  items  representing  alternative  points  of  view  on 
such  controversial  issues  as  may  be  included  in  a  Program  of  Studies. 

(b)  That,  at  the  provincial  level,  all  science  curriculum  committees  andor  individuals 
associated  with  selecting,  recommending,  listing  andor  prescribing  texts  and  or 
other  learning  resources  for  use  in  Alberta  schools  be  direct  to: 

(i)  confine  their  choice  to  those  learning  resources  in  which  the  science  subject 
matter  is  deemed  to  be  satisfactory  in  terms  of  the  definition  of  science. 

(u)  select  learning  resources  that  are  satisfactory  in  terms  of  scientific  accuracy, 
adequacy  of  treatment,  and  reading  level. 

(in)  recommend  the  development  of  such  additional  materials  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.    (To  be  used  only  as  a  last  resort.) 

(c)  That,  in  the  initial  selection  stage,  the  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  science  sub/ect 
matter  in  Alberta  school  science  curricula  be  determined  by  validating  it  according  to 
the  definition  of  'Natural  Science'  in  (b),  (i)  above. 
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